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lexing Machine for 


RUBBER 


E. W. 


ESTS on vulcanized rubber compounds are constantly 

being devised to ascertain as rapidly and as accurately 

as possible the results that normally may be expected 
of the stock in service. Such tests are very desirable in that 
valuable indications may be obtained in the laboratory with- 
out the necessity of waiting for results to be developed after 
weeks or months of actual service of the fabricated article. 
Although it is always desirable that the laboratory results be 
checked so far as pos- 


TESTING 


BooTH ! 


Wear resistant qualities of a particular type of rubber stock. 

More recently rubber manufacturers have become greatly 
interested in determining the resistance to flexing of tire 
stocks and particularly of tread compounds. Several ma- 
chines have been devised to determine as rapidly as possible 
the flexing qualities of a stock, but as yet no one machine 
has been widely accepted or adopted as a standard. 

While to a certain extent the cracking of a tire tread may 
be greatly affected by 
choice of a tread de- 





sible by actual road or 
other service tests, yet 
the laboratory tests are 
most important and 
very desirable in that 
quicker results are 
realized and the less 
satisfactory of the rub- 
ber compounds are 
eliminated from further 
consideration. In this 
way the number of 
service tests that may 
be desired or required 
are materially reduced 
in number; while the 
changes that may be needed in a rubber stock can be accom- 
plished more quickly. 

Several laboratory tests have been developed during the 
past few years that are now recognized and accepted as 
standard tests, the results of which approximate those ob- 
tained from actual service. For example, the exposure of 
rubber stocks for eight to twelve hours to ultra-violet light 
indicates very clearly the effect of several months’ sunlight 
upon these stocks. Furthermore, the accelerated aging tests, 
whether carried out by the Bierer-Davis oxygen bomb 
method or by the Geer oven method, are recognized as indi- 
cating very accurately the manner in which a stock will age 
in months or even years of service. The abrasion test is also 
recognized as an accelerated test that quickly indicates the 





1The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Nitro, W. Va. 
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Modified India Flexing Machine 


sign and by _ proper 
compounding. of the 
rubber stock, vet a real 
need is to investigate 
the causes of tread 
cracking and to evolve 
suitable means to over- 
come or delay the 
failure of a tread due 
to cracking. After 
many months of study 
in our laboratories two 
flexing machines were 
developed which have 
proved of material as- 
sistance in our investigation of flexing and in the testing of 
tread stocks. 

It was first decided to study the flexing of tread stocks 
under constant load per unit area and under controlled tem- 
perature conditions. To accomplish this object the flexing 
machine, Figure 1, was constructed. The tread stock to be 
tested is cured in the shape of a strip 8 inches long, 1 inch 
wide, and '4-inch thick. The test strip is firmly held be- 
tween the four rollers, one only being shown at B, by 
clamps A on the under side of each wheel, W and W,. The 
load is applied first by means of a compensating spring S$ 
and further by filling the air reserve tank T with air until a 
pressure is reached sufficient to effect a 50 per cent elonga- 
tion of the test piece. To determine accurately this elonga- 
tion the test piece is marked with two parallel lines 2 inches 
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apart. When these lines have become 3 inches apart, the 
test stock has been elongated 50 per cent of its original 
length. The test strip passes through two other rollers, R and 
R,, which are moved up and down by means of an off-center 
cam mounted on a shaft making 220 revolutions per minute. 
Thus the strip is flexed twice to a right angle or approxi- 
mately to this extent by each revolution of the shaft. The 
cvlind rs C and ¢ are sealed, and the tov of each cvlinder 
above the piston is filled with oil. Each cylinder has four 
rings. The use of oil aids in keeping these cylinders airtight. 
The compensating or preloading spring was found necessary 
to avoid working with very high air pressure. By means of a 
spring balance it was found that a pressure of 48 pounds 
was required to elongate a particular tread stock 50 per cent: 
This figure, of course, varies with different stocks but gives 
an idea of the amount of force required for this test. 
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simultaneously, thereby increasing the capacity of a single 
machine, an entirely different type of flexing machine was 
devised. This machine is a modification of. the so-called 
India flexing machine previously described by Torrance 
and Peterson”. 

The modified machine, Figure 2, consists of four wheels 
W, W,, We, and Ws rotating at a speed of 420 R.P.M. 
Each wheel has twelve slots placed equi-distant from one an- 
other along the circumference. Each slot has a half round 
hole 14-inch in diameter corresponding to a similar indenta- 
tion in the test piece for inserting a pin to hold the test piece 
firmly on the wheel. The test pieces of stock project from 
the wheel and are flexed twice to a right angle at each revo- 
lution of the wheel by contacting against roller R. The 
rollers are mounted on a shaft and are as nearly frictionless 





Since the line drawn from the extremes of the 
flexing rollers R and &;, making the tangent of the 
four rollers indicated at B form a square, all sides 
are equal, and flexing per unit area of the test piece 
is produced. The air pressure is retained; there- 
fore flexing is brought about under constant load, 
or the load, whatever it may be, required to elon- 











gate the test piece 50 per cent. The temperature was 
controlled by placing the machine in a constant [4 
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Fig. 2. India Type Flexing Machine 
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as possible. The rollers are slightly convexed in 
order to produce flexing on a straight line instead of 
on a curved line and are also adjustable, that is, 
they can be moved closer to or away from the wheels. 
It has been observed that very little abrasion of the 
test pieces takes place during the test and no de- 
posit forms on the rollers. Any tendency to abrasion 
can be lessened by dusting the rollers with a fine 
grade of talc. A counter C is attached by an arm 
to the shaft on which the four wheels are mounted 
and automatically records the number of revolutions 
of the wheels. The number of flexings to which the 
test pieces are subjected are, of course, twice the 
number of revolutions recorded. 

The method of procedure adopted is to employ 
three test pieces of each material to be tested. The 
test pieces employed are 114% inches in length, ;3;- 
inch in thickness, and 1 inch in width, with two 
half-circle indentations, one -inch in. diameter for 
fastening the test piece on the wheel, the other 9/32- 
inch in diameter for concentrating flexing to that 
particular section of the piece. Since there are 48 
slots in the four wheels, this permits testing at one 
time twelve materials and four controls; this en- 
ables the making of a direct comparison on each 
wheel. 

As a result of investigating a large number of 








Fig. 1. Flexing Machine—Constant Load Per Unit Area 


No particular reason exists for choosing a 50 per cent 
elongation of the test pie e except to shorten the time re- 
quired to realize a failure of the test strip. The time so re- 
quired appears to vary inversely with the load applied, the 
creater the load, the less the number of flexings before 
failure. Work has been carried out on various elongations of 
the test strip from 0 to 50 per cent and no marked differences 
were found between the controls, except the length of time 
required to produce failure. _ 

Although the machine described has given satisfactory re- 
sults in practice, it possesses one serious defect in that from 
four to eight hours are required to complete a single test. In 
order that a greater number of tests could be performed 


tread stock compounds, the following two have been 
selected as base stocks for the controls: 


A B 
ES ae eer ree np ree nar ier pr 100.00 100.00 
Carbon black .... PoP TN Pepe Pee DAE RTO 40.00 40.00 
SE MINES So boot oohene ea ie ot oN he aie 10.00 10.00 
OE 8 RAR ee ery renee ie, Game Ne ea cnn -00 
EEE dicaccalba keds CIawus ss paw ae ee esa ou e 2.00 1.75 
Ee te ReT en Te La ee 275 2.8 
DSL BOAO ow se aw eee veers ee |e +. or 
LS be Ce Cee Ree oo) ta eGy ee ete eas 608 Seen 2.4 


The cures selected for the flexing tests are 40 minutes at 
50 pounds’ steam pressure for the A stock and 1 hour 15 
minutes at 30 pounds’ steam pressure for the B stock. These 
cures are very slightly under the optimum cures of the par- 
ticular stocks as has been determined from the repeated 
24 New Flexing Machine for Rubber,” Inpta RusBBeR Wortp, July 1, 
1929, p. 62. 
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physical tests that were made on the rubber stock. 

A number of cures of the above control stock A carried 
out for different times and at different steam pressures, and 
also a similar stock in which the ratios of sulphur and of 
diphenyl guanidine were varied, showed that the most de- 
sirable results were obtainable by using the control stock 
set forth above. For example, a stock similar in composition 
to stock A above given, except that 3 per cent sulphur and 
1 per cent diphenyl] guanidine respectively were employed in 
place of the quantities specified, was found to fail under one 
million flexings while the stock A selected as the control was 
found consistently to withstand approximately three million 
flexings without failure. 

The effect of any material to be tested is ascertained 
readily by incorporating the material into the control stock 
before vulcanization and determining the difference in flex- 
ing properties shown by this stock in comparison with the 
control. Ordinarily, 1 per cent of the anti-flexing material 
is added to the base stock. 

As a result of a large number of tests carried out in 
studying the flexing of tread stocks, a number of general con- 
clusions have been drawn. While in general the addition of 
an antioxidant to a tread stock increases the. resistance of the 
stock to flexing, vet the effectiveness of any product as an 
antioxidant does not indicate necessarily the value of such 
material as an anti-flexing agent. Since the addition of many 
materials affect the cure of the stock, either by varying the 
time required for the cure or in other ways, an allowance 
must be made for this in interpreting the results of the flex- 
ing tests. Thus, in general, an overcured stock will fail at a 
lesser number of flexings than will an undercured stock. 

Furthermore, if the anti-flexing agent added to the stock 
increases the hardness of the rubber compound, the number 
of flexings the stock will successfully resist will be decreased. 
If the added material does not stiffen or soften the stock, the 
results of the flexing test cannot be predicted. If the added 
material softens the stock without producing any deteriorat- 
ing action, the number of flexings without cracking will be 
increased. By operating as described, a number of materials 
have been found that materially increased the resistance of 
the control stock to flexing. In some instances the control 
stock 4 was found to endure as many as six million flexings 
without any serious cracking. 

The A-16 base stock previously mentioned and referred to 
as stock B was also completely investigated and tested be- 
fore adoption. It was observed that variation of the carbon 
black ratio between 38 and 44 per cent appeared to have no 
appreciable effect on the flexing results. 

From a study of the flexing results of stock B it was 
found that this stock would consistently withstand approxi- 
mately six million flexings and was more resistant in this 
test than was the base stock 4 (a diphenyl guanidine stock) 
to which one per cent of an antioxidant had been added. In 
fact the A-16 stock, by the addition of antioxidants, in the 
majority of cases was not improved as regards resistance to 
flexing. While the A-16 tread stock was found to be highly 
resistant to flexing, the diphenyl guanidine stock without 
any added agent was found to be the least resistant in these 
tests. The next’ most favorable results in the flexing tests 
were obtained by the use of other aldehyde-amine type of 
accelerators. It was observed that stocks cured in the pres- 
ence of this class of accelerators possessed very desirable 
and high anti-flexing qualities as well as high antioxidant 
qualities. 

In a general way the results obtained by employing the 
modified India type flexing machine described are quite 
consistent and have been found to compare with results ob- 
tained from actual road service tests of the tire tread stock. 
Variations in the laboratory results of 25,000 or 50,000 flex- 
ings mean but little in actual road tests but the laboratory 
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results are indicative of what may be expected from the 
stock in service. 

It is not safe to assume that because a given stock fails 
only after twice the number of flexings at which another 
stock fails, that one tread will give twice the mileage of the 
other. It is safe to conclude, however, that under equal con- 
ditions of wear one tread would resist failure due to cracking 
approximately twice as long as the other. In general, it can 
be concluded that the larger the number of flexings before 
cracking, the longer the tread made from that stock will re- 
sist cracking in service. Accordingly, the results obtained 
from the tests have been of real value. 

The flexing machine described is not recommended as per- 
fect from every point of view. Improvements are being con- 
sidered which will permit the determination of an end point 
short of complete failure of the test strip and to cause flexing 
under a constant load. With these improvements the flexing 
machine described should give even more satisfactory results 
than are obtained at present. 


Rubber Cushioned Driving Clutch 
Eliminates Noise and Vibrations 


UBBER is embodied in an improved form of friction 

clutch of the disk type for automobiles. It is applied 
to cushion the mechanical shocks and to dampen the trans- 
mission vibration.! 

In this device, referring to the figure, the movable hub A 
is provided with a circum- 
ferential flange perforated 
at six equally spaced 
points. Extended into each 
perforation from its oppo- 
site ends are two rubber 
plugs axially perforated. 
These plugs are united into 
companion series by com- 
paratively thin rubber rings 
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a i having a radial dimension 
= greater than the plug 

5 diameter. The disk B is 

dil axially bored to receive 


loosely the hub A and is 
perforated to register with 
the bores of one set of the 
plugs. 

Secured to disk B and 
bored to receive loosely the 
; hub A is a shallow cup C 
perforated to register with the opposite companion series of 
plugs. When assembled, rivets are passed through hub flange 
A, disk B, cup C, and the rubber plugs in such manner that 
the plugs meet end to end in compression. 

In this way hub A and disk B are elastically connected. 
and the assembly transmits the driving torques and elimi- 
nates noises and vibrations due to inaccuracy of alinement of 
shafts and to mechanical shocks in the transmission gearing. 


Sy 















Rubber Cushioned Clutch 


1 United States Patent No. 1.757.566, 


FROM TIME TO TIME THE LAY PRESS HAS GIVEN MUCH 
space to progress in the synthesis of rubber; but while that 
problem has been pushed somewhat nearer to completion, it 
is still far from a commercial success. To find plenty of raw 
materials sufficiently low in price to compete with the 
abundance of latex offers a real difficulty. The producers 
of natural rubber are alive to the situation and look to in- 
creasing production through bud grafting, the application of 
fertilizers, seed selection, and other scientific methods. 
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(leaning ‘Rubber by ,Straining 


J. P. 





Cylinder Type Straining Machine 


NE of the outstanding problems connected with 

crude rubber has been a question of lack of clean- 

liness and freedom from such foreign substances 
as bark, leaves, sand, and wood splinters. Of these a large 
percentage, we might say practically all, is closely associated 
with existing methods of latex treatment and preparation of 
the rubber at the plantations. ‘This fact is impressive when 
it is realized that of all the so-called plantation rubber, 
which amounts to about 850,000 tons annually, at least 50 
per cent is native rubber, produced under crude, careless 
conditions prevalent throughout the jungles. The remaining 
40 to 50 per cent produced on American and European 
plantations represents, for the most part, clean rubber, as far 
as plantation contamination is concerned. Then there is 
that contamination taking place during transit and storage 
and, last but not least, wood splinters from the box-opening 
process. 

So much for the situation as it exists. The problem is to 
clean this dirty rubber so that it will be satisfactory for 
use. 

Washing has been resorted to for many years, and the 
operation is so generally known as to make any discussion 
of the method at this time unnecessary. Washing does have 
certain definite limitations, however, although it is fairly 
satisfactory for surface contamination. It is not positive in 
nature, is of little value for removal of deeply embedded 
foreign material, and is particularly ineffective on sand. 

While several types of strainers exist, they are all of the 
extruding type of machine in which the material is forced 
by means of a screw through screens or perforated plates. 
This screen may be in the form of a flat disk or plate 
at the end of the screw, or the screening surface may sur- 
round the screw as a cylindrical head. My remarks will 
be limited entirely to the latter type of strainer, briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

1. A barrel capacity of 125 pounds of rubber. 

2. Power requirements, 85 to 110 h.p. at 32 r.p.m. 
3. The barrel is jacketed for cooling water. 

4. Barrel dimensions, 1114 inches, inside diameter. 
5. Screw pitch, 6% inches, length 56 inches. 


Paper 
12, 1930 


1 Goodyear Tir 
read hefore the Akron Group, 
Publication permitted by Jnd. Eng. ( 


re & Rubber Co., Development Department, Akron, O. 
Sy ay 


Rubber Division, A. C. 
ng. Chem. 





MAIDER ! 


The screen construction is a perforated plate screen with 
026 diameter holes, 20 per linear inch. 

Dimensions, 17 by 36 inches, one inch overlap; straining 
area, 124 square inches. A number 5-mesh screen is used 
on either side of this plate for protection. 

One important fact must be borne in mind in straining 
rubber and that is that premastication is necessary. The 
crude rubber should be given a preliminary breakdown and 
fed directly into the strainer. The strainer is usually 
operated at a screw speed of 30 to 35 r.p.m., although others 
may be used, as will be shown later. After straining, the 
rubber is handled in any convenient manner common to 
broken-down rubber. So much for the actual operation of the 
But what are some of the factors connected with 























































































































process. 
straining? The following conclusions will state these 
definitely. 
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Graph Showing Effect of Screw Speed 

1. Crude rubber must be premasticated for straining. 
The plasticity or toughness of the rubber is still further re- 
duced in the straining operation to nearly constant value, 
which is more or less independent of the plasticity feed. 

2. Rate of straining. This is dependent on screw speed 
and cleanliness of the rubber. Ordinarily 3,000 pounds per 
hour is considered normal. Screen changes vary with the 
condition of rubber, but a fair figure is a screen change per 
7,500 pounds strained. 

3. Increase in temperature is proportional to screw speed 
up to 50 r.p.m. with any decided rise due to a plugged or 
dirty screen. The maximum temperature should be 325° F., 
the melting point of rubber. 

4. A variable speed motor drive offers flexibility in opera- 
tion and is recommended. 

5. The cost of straining is comparable to washing and 
should be less than one mill a pound. 

6. Any type of rubber that is not too soft or too dirty 
may be strained satisfactorily. 

7. Horsepower requirements, production rates, and tem- 
perature increase are directly proportional to screw speeds 
up to 50 r.p.m. Higher screw speeds have not been tried, 
although a flattening out of the output curve is expected. 
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Wild Rubber of the Amazon 


Can Brazil Reestablish Premiership as a Rubber Producer? With 
Wild Rubber, Even Though Superior, Certainly Not, Replies 


Treadwell, Internationally Known Planting Expert 


JOHN C. TREADWELL 


REPORT on recent explorations in the Amazon 

holds out the hope for Brazil that the Amazon Basin 

is destined to become the world’s most important 

source of rubber, and special stress is laid upon the possibili- 

ties for lowering costs by systematic organization of the 

present industry of exploiting rubber from the forests, but 

due stress is not made of the potentialities awaiting intelli- 
gent attack of the cultivated rubber problem. 

In speaking of 


tained and evaporated on the ball with the coagulating 
rubber, while on the plantations the serum is in part, at least, 
run to waste; a portion and possibly the more undesirable 
part is retained with a part of the acetic acid in the rubber 
to go through the many reactions which may be brought 
about by the action of prolonged application of heat, air, 
and humidity in the smoke house. In the Amazon coagula- 
tion and curing are carried out in open sheds with full 

access of light and 





the superior quality 
of Amazon rubber, 
it should be borne in 
mind that the finest 
grades are generally 
produced, not in 
Brazil, but actually 
in Bolivia, and from Pak “ig sat 4 
this highest grade of 
upriver fine 
Para, grades descend 
to medium soft and 
nondescript —_varie- 
ties which are 
graded below plan- 
tation crepe and 
smoked sheet. 

It is generally un- 
derstood that the 
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at times in direct 
sunlight. The plan- 
tations carefully ex- 
clude light and 
especially direct 
sunlight from the 
smoke houses. 
Granting that up- 
river fine is the 
finest grade of rub- 
ber produced, the 
Amazon produces 
large quantities of 
soft and _ inferior 
rubbers, reputedly 
from Hevea, and it 
is well known that 





some trees yield 
weak rubber and 
others firm. The 








highest grade oi 
rubber is the care- 
fully prepared type 
from the upper Amazon, and many experts believe that the 
quality is, in part at least, due to inherent characteris- 
tics of latex from certain types of trees. Others attribute 
the quality to the method of preparation and the curing 
effect of combustion products from the nuts employed for 
smoking the balls. 

Perhaps if plantation rubber were to be preparéd in : 
similar manner, a like effect might be obtained. The methcc 
in the Amazon has for one effect sealing the preceding coagu- 
lations by subsequent additions of coagulum, thus effectively 
excluding the inner layers of the ball from the oxidizing 
effects of the atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the smoking processes employed in the 
East Indies do not imitate the process as employed in the 
upper Amazon except in employing smoke as a curing agent: 
otherwise the sheets are hung singly in the drying sheds, each 
with its maximum surface exposed to the oxidizing action 
of the atmosphere of the smoke house. In most cases arti- 
ficial circulation is maintained during drying. The Ama- 
zonians employ a high temperature for a short period, accom- 
plishing smoking and coagulation in one operation. The 
plantations employ a low temperature for extended periods 
after coagulation with acetic or formic acid. 

In the preparation of upriver fine all of the serum is re- 
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Upriver Fine Rubber Ready for Shipping 


seringueiros are so 
well acquainted 
with the fact that they designate the variable types of trees by 
different names and have thus formed a nomenclature as a 
rough basis of classification. They have preta, rocha, ver- 
melha, and branca to designate supposed varieties with vary- 
ing bark and cortex colorations. Some of the colors are not 
due to any part of the trees but to lichens adhering firmly 
to the bark. Other colors are to be found in the cortex and 
in some cases appear constant for certain types of Hevea. 

However, there are high and low yields of nearly all of 
the exploitable types of Hevea in the Amazon and there 
are some Heveas which exhibit to the unpracticed eye all 
the characteristics of latex producers, vet do not produce 
latex at all. 

The statement has often that Wickham 


been made so 


‘ gathered his seeds from the poorest Hevea district of the 


Amazon, and that Amazon rubber from fine trees never seen 
by Sir Henry will always be superior to plantation rubber. 

It is probably beyond question that all Heveas in the basin 
of the Amazon are hybridized and have drawn their strains 
from the supposed pure species of the rim of the Amazon 
basin where types appear to persist in restricted localities. 
But even in those regions stands of exclusive varieties are 
almost nonexistent or have for near neighbors trees of dis- 
tinct species. 
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A study of the value of types from the standpoint of yield 
discloses the fact that some of the trees of the Wickham 
district have records as high as the renowned high vielders 
of Bolivia, and specifically some of the trees planted at Boim 
at the time Sir Henry obtained his seeds hold production 
records comparable to the highest vielders. Likewise, indi- 
vidual trees in the East have vields well over the rate of 
1,000 pounds per acre. 

In Trinidad is a high vielding tree planted directly from 
seeds sent from Kew Gardens after Wickham had delivered 
them. Unquestionably the seeds of Wickham were of hybrid- 
ized stock which had for parents probably all the known 
varieties of the region. And this stock, when it was trans- 
ported to the East Indies, lost the opportunity for further 
accession of pure strains, but a new condition was brought 
about by the planters who emploved seeds indiscriminately 
and thus laid the foundation for new strains and types 
which will be peculiar to the plantations. 

The developments in budding give promise of creating an 
enormous increase in the production of the new plantations, 
and it is estimated that 250,000 or 300,000 acres have already 
been planted to budded stock, capable of producing from 
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Organization in the rubber industry of the Amazon is on 
the ancient patriarchal system. The seringueiros work inde- 
pendently, and supervision in the forest is almost wholly 
lacking. But the greater part of the valley has been thor- 
oughly prospected and only the more inaccessible regions 
remain for the prospector’s discoveries. 

The cost of production in the Amazon varies with the 
market price of rubber as seringueiros work on a participa- 
tion plan, but except in times of high prices they will be 
found working for the most meager necessities of life. 

Efncient gathering methods as applied to forest conditions 
would be hard to establish on account of the sparsity in 
stand of the trees, but by systematic organization present 
methods could probably be improved upon. The size of an 
estrada is nominally taken as 120 trees, and the seringueiro 
considers tapping and collection from this number as a 
task. Scme of the operations in the Amazon have always 
been on a huge area, and their very magnitude constitutes a 
handicap to proper and efficient administration. 

A general statement that Amazon trees yield more than 
those of the East Indies is misleading, as trees of the full 
range of potential are to be found in both localities. There 
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1,000 to 2,500 pounds per acre. Areas of trees planted with 
selected seeds rendering from 1,000 pounds to 1,500 pounds 
per acre are known. Practically all of the mother stock for 
these developments came from the same source; and had 
ordinary plant selection methods been applied in the first 
place, 85 per cent of plantation trees would now be high 
vielders instead of the oft-stated 15 per cent. Potentially 
then, it appears that rate of production per tree in the East 
Indies will, in the future, exceed that of the wild rubber of the 
Amazon. 

While we have been led to believe that the yield of trees 
in the Amazon is phenomenal, reports of high yields are 
always based on selected examples of individual trees or of 
limited areas, and there are records of yields from individual 
trees and areas which show production per man far to 
exceed experience on the plantations. However, excluding 
these special cases the average yield of the trees of the 
Amazon Basin is probably not greater if at all in excess of 
the plantations of Malaya. 

The planting industry organization in the East Indies 
has reached a high state of efficiency and, given proper vield- 
ing strains of trees, these organizations can always maintain 
production at the minimum cost. 


are undoubted strains of high yielders in the upper Amazon, 
and examples of these varieties are quite common in the East. 
On the other hand, many of the estradas of the Middle 
Amazon yield even lower per tree per year than even poor 
plantations in Malaya. It is true that some of the oldest 
plantations in Malaya suffered a diminution in yield, but 
since the knowledge gained by systematic alternate tapping 
methods has been put into effect, vields have increased 
rather than diminished. 

It is a mistake to consider the trees of the Amazon as more 
healthy than those of the cultivated areas. Probably all the 
diseases known to attack Hevea are to be found in the 
Amazon. Leaf blight, brown bast, black stripe canker, pink 
disease, wet root rot, and various root disease are all to be 
observed. The casual observer notes the strong sturdy 
growth, of the age-old Heveas which have withstood the 
attacks, but he does not take into account the millions of 
seedlings that have perished in the unequal combat for exist- 
ence, In fact, were Hevea sturdy enough to overcome en- 
croachment of surrounding vegetation, the whole Amazon 
Valley would now be a forest of Hevea from the vicinity of 
Para to the lowlands of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia. 
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{f cultivation in the Amazon is ever undertaken on a really 
systematic basis, the same plans for tree sanitation will have 
to be made as in the East. 

While it is true that important production in Malaya may 
not be expected before the sixth year after planting, the same 
holds true in the more favored regions of the Amazon, but 
some examples of cultivated rubber failed to show satisfac- 
tory production even after 15 years. 

Potentially the Amazon is the one greatest district for the 
cultivation of Hevea, and there are millions of acres con- 
tiguous to the main water ways which at present are in wild 
jungle. There are 800,000 square miles of possible rubber 
lands in the area proven to support the growth of Hevea to 
maturity and to very old age. The total area under cultiva- 
tion in the Orient will not exceed 10,000 square miles. 

Thus, if labor were available and other conditions were 
favorable, it would be possible to add to the present world’s 
supply eighty times the present production of the Indies. 
However, the apparent sources of labor are not ade- 
quate to man even a small percentage of this great area in 
the Amazon Basin. 

In the East Indies it is estimated that one . laborer is em- 
ployed on each 3 to 5 acres, or say 1,300,000 to 2,000,000 for 
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the whole industry. The estimated total population of the 
Amazon is 1,525,000 from which it may be seen that to dupli- 
cate the production of the East every man, woman, and child 
in the Amazon would have to be employed in rubber tapping. 

The actual population dependent upon rubber production 
in the Amazon is probably 450,000, while those gainfully 
employed in the tapping industry will probably not exceed 
150,000, resulting in one effective worker to each 3,418 acres 
or a disparity of 1,000 to 1 as compared to the concentrated 
conditions on eastern plantations. 

The question of labor supply is the prime deterrent even 
for moderate undertakings. Wages, where paid as such, are 
on a basis of 60 cents gold per day as compared with 25 or 
30 cents in Malaya. The tendency in both regions is towards 
higher levels, and the Brazilians hope for $1, while the wage 
level in the East Indies may be expected to become stabilized 
for some time to come if the daily rate reaches 50 cents gold. 

The question of disparity in wages, then, even though the 
labor supply were adequate, appears at first view to constitute 
a permanent handicap; but if the Brazilians were to develop 
plantations with strains of high yielders in regions accessible 
to deep water transportation, the disparity in wages would 
not constitute a serious handicap, for, as the rate of produc- 
tion increases, the cost per pound at high wages diminishes 
much more rapidly than does the cost at low wage rates, 
while fixed charges remain the same per pound, regardless 
of gathering costs. 

With comparative wages at $1 and at 50 cents the gather- 
ing cost per pound at the higher rate will always be double 
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that of the lower, and, for example, were the production per 
man in each case to be only 5 pounds per day, the labor 
cost at the higher rate would be 20 cents and at the lower 
rate 10 cents, manifestly a prohibitive spread. And if the 
rate of production were to be 10 pounds, then the comparison 
would show 10 cents for the higher and 5 cents for the lower. 
But if the production in both cases were to be 20 pounds per 
day, then the difference would be 214 cents per pound, which 
easily might be absorbed by efficient management, economical 
overhead charges, economies in packing, freight rates, con- 
And were the production to reach 25 
or 30 pounds, the difference would be 2 cents or less as the 
case might be. 

Much wider variations in cost exist on well established 
plantations of the East Indies and in the wild rubber pro- 
ducing areas of the Amazon. 

Discussion of the quality of rubber and its different grades 
is perforce concerned with rubber after its conversion from 
latex to the solid form, and comparative costs of production 
have heretofore been made on the basis of finished crude 
rubber. But it might be profitable for those interested to give 
some thought to the cost of producing and shipping latex 
from the Amazon, as compared with Malaya. 
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Illustrating Diminishing Differential in Gathering Cost of 
Latex as Production Increases at Varying Wage Scales 


A great deal of energy and inventive genius is being ex- 
pended on the problem of utilizing latex in. the consuming 
centers. Many new uses have been discovered, and it now 
finds application in waterproofing, in paper making, in the 
shoe, leather, and artificial leather industries. Besides latex 
is being experimented with for numerous purposes which have 
not been brought to public attention. 

Rubber manufacturers employ latex in ever-increasing 
quantities. It finds application in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires, in dipped goods, and the like, and recent devel- 
opments indicate that electro-deposition of rubber direct from 
latex bids fair to assume an important place in some of the 
processes of rubber manufacture. But the more advanced 
thinkers in the industry dream of the day when present 
cumbersome methods of rubber compounding shall have been 
displaced by modes of incorporation whereby latex and com- 
pounding ingrédients shall be mixed in water suspension in 
such manner that perfect dispersion of all ingredients shall 
have been effected. 

With the prospect, then, of future demand being created 
for increasing quantities of latex, consideration of produc- 
tion costs and transportation facilities must take into account 
a different set of factors from those employed for estimating 
the cost of solid crude rubber. 

Latex can be concentrated and prepared for shipment as 
easily in the Amazon as in the East Indies and can be trans- 
ported from Para in from 12 to 14 days, while the time 
consumed on the voyage from Singapore to New York is 
frcem 30 to 40 days. 
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The gathering cost of latex, as in the case of crude rubber, 
will be higher in the Amazon than in the East, but as in the 
case of crude rubber the disparity decreases with increasing 
yield and man-day production, to allowable limits of varia- 
tion in cost, as illustrated in the accompanying graphs. 

Considering the Amazon from the standpoint of latex pro- 
duction from high yielding trees, the disadvantage of higher 
wages is not so great as for the production of standard rubber, 
as the factory cost of preparation does not have to be con- 
sidered. 

Brazil has long enjoyed the reputation established before 
the great decline in the price of rubber, and the Brazilians 
find it difficult to adjust their ideas to the condition brought 
about by the growth of the plantation industry. They con- 
stantly refer to their rubber as the finest in the market but 
are apparently not impressed by the disparity in production 
between 25,000 for Brazil and 900,000 to 1,000,000 tons 
as the world’s potential. 

Can Brazil ever reestablish premiership as a rubber pro- 
ducer? With wild rubber, even though superior, certainly not. 
The only alternative then would be to encourage intensive 
cultivation of the highest yielding strains of Hevea. It would 
be folly to plant with unselected seeds or without developing 
budded stock, but to select seeds with guaranty of satisfactory 
results requires careful supervision of the highest type of 
geneticists and plant breeders, and in any case some years 
must necessarily elapse before results can be shown to be 
satisfactory or disappointing. To bring budded stock to a 
satisfactory type of proven clone is the work of years. The 
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shortest time for proof will probably be from 17 to 20 years. 

The Brazilians will not go to the Amazon to accomplish 
this task, and thus the alternative will be development by 
foreign companies who will have to be assured liberal and 
fair treatment, an abundant labor supply at wages to com- 
pete with more densely populated countries, and an entire 
readjustment in social and commercial outlook from that 
existing at present. 

The Amazon may be drawn in simile to a dynamo with 
the greatest potential in the world whose source of power is 
cold and along whose wires no current flows. She has the 
greatest potential rubber producing district in the world, and 
who can forecast what evolution the future may bring forth? 
Were the available lands in the valley to be brought under 
cultivation even by obsolete plantation methods, the Amazon 
could produce 80,000,000 tons of rubber per year. 

Were the area to be planted with only moderate budded 
stock, her yield would reach the astounding annual total of 
350,000,000 tons, but 800,000 square miles is equivalent to 
512,000,000 acres, to man which over 100,000,000 plantation 
workers would be required; in other words, over double the 
present total population of all Brazil and one hundred times 
actual plantation workers. 

However, if the pioneer now undertaking large scale de- 
velopment of rubber on the Tapajos meets with only moderate 
success, extended activity may be looked for as the proximity 
to the United States, ease of transportation to the lower river 
districts, indigenous trees from which to draw planting ma- 
terial are points decidedly in favor of the Amazon. 





Unique Pigment Dispersion 
A Colloidal Carbon Black for Latex Compounding 


ONE of the major difficulties of rubber latex compound- 

ing has been that of incorporating carbon black. 
Nearly all other pigments may be mixed with rubber latex 
over a wide range of concentration without trouble. Carbon 
black, however, because of its enormous specific surface 
causes coagulation when added in any except very small 
proportions. Various protective colloids have been em- 
ployed to aid this condition, but with development of B-1 
Dye, a new principle of dispersion, the solution of this prob- 
lem became possible. 

This material is not actually a dye. It is the finest of 

rubber reenforcing carbon blacks dispersed in a new way 
and by means of a new dispersing agent. It dissolves 
spontaneously in water in all concentrations and can be 
mixed with rubber latex without danger of coagulation. The 
dispersing agent has been so selected and employed as not 
to disturb any of the physical properties of the latex rubber. 
The rate of cure and tensile and physical properties gen- 
erally are improved through the presence of this dispersing 
agent. ‘ 
Several very important advantages result from the use 
of this carbon black dispersion. ‘These are: (1) protec- 
tion against sunlight, (2) better spreading of proofing stock, 
(3) excellence in electro-deposition work, and (4) cleanli- 
ness of handling and mixing. These are considered below 
in the order named. 

eOne of the chief advantages of carbon black compound- 
ing in all rubber goods, and more especially in latex articles, 
is its protective action against the actinic rays of sunlight. 
This becomes especially important in latex articles because 
these are, as a rule, very thin, so that the damaging effect 
of sunlight is particularly aggravating. 


Many attempts have been made to substitute organic 
dyes as shields against sunlight, but experience has shown 
that this method has little or no value. The action of carbon 
black in absorbing all the light rays by means of refraction, 
diffraction, and internal reflection insures the protection of 
the sensitive latex film against sunlight. 

Ease of spreading effect with latex is attainable for the 
first time by means of B-1 Dye. By its addition to rubber 
latex the viscosity can be raised to the point where the 
mixing spreads properly in standard proofing machinery. 
This ease of spreading coupled with lightproof properties 
opens up a new field for latex compounding. For example, 
camera bellows must be absolutely lightproof; also the 
film must be strong, tough, and flexible. These properties 
are best insured by the combination mentioned. 

Carbon black when present in the form of this dye offers 
advantages in the anode rubber process. In choosing dis- 
persing agents special attention must be paid to the electric 
charge on the particles of carbon black; and it will be 
found that when deposited by an electric current, the carbon 
black in this preparation has the same charge as that of 
the latex globule, also the speed of migration of the dye 
particles will be found sufficiently high to insure excellent 
results without further preliminary treatment of the black 
with protective colloids, etc. 

Although not directly related to the compounding advan- 
tages, mention should be made of the ease of handling this 
dye. It is in wet form; therefore it can be unpacked, 
weighed out, mixed, and handled without danger of con- 
tamination due to flying of carbon black. Since so many of 
the latex products are of delicate color, this advantage is of 
obvious importance in any latex factory. 
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Speedier Automobiles 





A Rubber Shock Insu- 
lated Bus Seat 


ITH manufacturers steadily increasing the poten- 

tial speed of automobiles, and state, county, and 

city authorities yielding more and more to the urge 
for less restriction on swift travel and delivery, engineers 
in designing cars to afford higher speed find it necessary 
to use more and more rubber for absorbing the increasingly 
greater intensity of shock to which automobiles are being 
subjected. How this need is being met is told by Robert F. 
Cowell, engineer of rubber shock insulation, Mack Trucks, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.! 

The fact is stressed that the automobile is more than a 
self-propelled vehicle. It is a ‘‘shock absorption” machine. 
Not only must it absorb all road shocks but also those due 
to harsh engagement of the clutch, sudden application of the 
brakes, and the vibration set up by the reciprocating and 
rotating parts of various units such as the engine and trans- 
mission. The latter may yield shocks of lower amplitude, 
but they are of higher frequency; this is more harmful to 
the other parts of the machine. Where only metallic sup- 
ports or connections are provided for the units, all these 
destructive shocks are dispersed into the entire chassis and 
body, the cumulative effect being to shake the whole apart. 


How Rubber Fitments Function 


That rubber was not used until quite recently to insulate 
vibration between the component units of a motor-vehicle 
seems odd, since it has been known to have the ability to 
absorb about 50 times as much energy as steel on account of 
its inherent quality to withstand deformation and return to 
its original shape unaided. So well does it do this work 
that the energy it gives out on expansion is less than that 
absorbed during contraction. Any shock or vibration trans- 
ferred to the rubber causes its molecular structure to become 
agitated. Its low internal-friction readily allows it to ad- 
just itself to a “constantly varying flow of shocks” or to 
what is ordinarily termed vibration. 

Thus far the most general use of rubber in car construc- 


1 Abstract of “Rubber Articulation for Shock Absorption,” S. A. E 
Journal, June, 1930, pp. 747-52. 
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Curb Increasing Shocks 


Automotive Engineering Specialists in Vibration 
Insulation Meeting New Vehicle and Transportation 
Needs—Shackling Devices, Engine Cushioning, Torque 
Insulators, and Shudder-Proofing Prove Very Effective 


tion has been for shock insulation of the road springs 
through the shackles. The smaller road shocks are now 
quite well taken up by the larger tires with lower inflation 
pressure, but it is desirable to supplement such insulation 
with a suitable shock-absorbing device between the sprung 
and the unsprung weight of a car, as many blows will be 
transmitted through the frame unless cushioning be pro- 
vided at these points. A sharp metallic pounding will, 
for instance, result from any loosenness, as where wear of 
a shackle pin allows slack in a bushing. 
Shackle Insulator Unique 

The shock insulator for spring shackles is unique inas- 
much as it is a relatively large cushion of rubber, almost 
completely housed and set up with the correct initial dis- 
placement. It is made in one piece but has sections of 
rubber to cushion the spring end in all directions. An in- 
dividual type of cushion is used for the fixed and for the 
shackle ends of the spring. 





Torque Insulator with Four Rubber Cushions 
Assembled in Cups after Initial Displacement 


While various rubber compounds are used, in the main 
they have a quality which has been found to stand up well 
in service. A typical stock, measured with Shore hardness- 
testing instruments, will register about 68 hard and 68 
elastic. It will have a minimum tensile strength of 2,000 
pounds per square inch, with an ultimate elongation of 450 
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Individual Type of Rubber Cushion 
Used for Fixed and Shackle Ends 


per cent of its original length. Tests have shown that such 
rubber stock will take a permanent set when the constant 
load carried is more than some 150 pounds per square inch. 


Easy Give Replaces Shock 


In service it is found that when brakes are suddenly ap- 
plied, the rubber is displaced, quickly at first, but with the 
rate decreasing as the blow is expended, allowing what 
would otherwise be a sharp shock to the entire mechanism 
of the chassis to become an easy “give.’’ So, too, the for- 
ward thrust due to sudden engagement of the clutch is dis- 
sipated easily in the thrust-section of the rubber-cushioned 
block. In brief, the effect obtained is support between two 
or more cushions, as, for example, the upper load cushion 
above the spring leaf and the lower or rebound cushion. 

A thrust cushion has been provided at the end of the 
spring to take up the propulsion of starting and driving, 
and is so set up as to allow only a certain amount of “‘give.”’ 
On front wheels where shimmy, wheel fight, wabble, wan- 
dering, and like troubles are to be dealt with, such a sec- 
tion has proved valuable. While the housing of the unit 
is made less in height than the combined height of the 
load and rebound cushions and the spring leaf and _ bear- 
ing plates or cups, ample space is allowed for the rubber 
flow or bulge in a horizontal direction. Displacement may 
be also provided for by means of holes or grooves in the 
rubber. 


How Engines Are Cushioned 


A problem quite different from that in the spring shackle 
is found in cushioning an automobile engine, because the 
rubber fitment must be interposed between rigid arms and 
stiff side-frame members so that while the motor may be 
buoved up, it will not float too much. Excessive movement 
of the engine is overcome by providing ribs on the supports 
which enter grooves in the rubber cushions. This divides 
the rubber into a number of small sections through which 
no great amount of movement can be obtained. In this 
way enough volume of rubber can be used to give the proper 
absorption. Tests have shown that while a little too much 
rubber is not detrimental to this design, less rubber may 
be used to damp effectively this high-frequency vibration 
of low amplitude. 

Even though spring shackles and engine be well insulated, 
frame distortion can do much damage to other units of the 
chassis. To minimize injury in this way use is made of 
the engine-support design but with larger rubber cushions. 
They prevent the weaving of the frame from throwing great 


stresses into these units and can deaden any vibration. 


Good use can also be made of such shudder-proof insula- 
tion for the radiator, cab, gasoline tank, between the out- 
riggers of the frame and the body of a motor-coach, for the 
torque arm, the distance rod, etc. 


Method of Proportioning Length to 
Width of the Rubber Cushion 


Rubber Engine Supports for Auto- 
mobiles or Industrial Machinery 


Torque Insulator’s Benefits 

A torque insulator contributes much to easy riding while 
it lengthens the life of a motor vehicle. It is a flexible- 
cushion connection which can be inserted in the driving 
line, such as between the clutch or transmission, and has 
four generously proportioned cushions of rubber assembled 
into cups after initial displacement and mounted on two 
arms, one driving, the other driven. While intended for 
straight-line drives, it can take care of much misalinement 
or universal-joint action, even permitting such joint to be 
dispensed with. A shock as that occasioned by sudden 
application of the clutch is easily absorbed in the rubber 
cushions because of the temporary distortion of the rubber, 
and the “flow of torque” being brought from small to large 
proportions (or reversed) smoothly and without damage 
to transmission gears or the shafts. 

At the. same time a torque insulator prevents vibration 
from passing from one unit to another, as from the engine 
to the transmission, and their harmful vibration in unison. 
A recent development is a torque insulator to be attached 
to rear wheels; but instead of having the rubber cushions 
held between stamped cups fastened to two arms, they are 
restrained between the ribs of two cast housings, one of 
which is bolted to the axle shaft and the other to the wheel 
hub. For passenger cars this application is not essential, 
but it has proved of much value on dump trucks working 
in excavations. Where drivers are constantly dropping the 
clutch quickly to rock a truck out of a rut, it has effected 
great saving to axle shafts and gears as well as the trans- 
mission and the engine. 

Rubber in Panels and Seats 

Vibration, squeaking, and drumming are quite overcome 
in closed bodies by snapping rubber moldings between the 
turned edges of the body sections and putting it under dis- 
placement by clamping. Mass production methods are 
speeded up by the use of rubber shock-insulation in bodies. 
Panels and stampings do not need to be so accurate as 
when welded or riveted construction is used. Bodies formed 
of separate panels can be held together tightly and yet be 
semi-flexible. Rubber shock-insulators are equally effective 
on bodies made with individual stampings or the all-metal 
stamped bodies with each side made from a single sheet. 
They give metal bodies the advantages of the Weymann 
body, without sacrificing rapid production. 

Rubber shock-insulated bus seats are a comparatively 
new development. Not content with spiral springs in the 
usual cushion, designers have managed to take up vibra- 
tion more completely with shock absorbers under initial 
displacement and set between seat frame and supporting 
metal pedestal. The rubber fitments are said to be very 
effective and to add much to the comfort of drivers and 
passengers. 
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Water Dispersions of Rubber 


Conclusion of the article published in 
INDIA RUBBER WorLD, August 1, 1930 


Use of Colloidal Clay 


N a recent U. S. Patent No. 1,755,891 

Pratt disperses rubber using only col- 
loidal clay. The colloidal clay may be 
worked dry, together with the other com- 
pounding materials such as sulphur, or- 
ganic or inorganic accelerators, pigments, 
softeners, etc., into the rubber mass by a 
standard mill in which the smooth sur- 
faced rolls are separated and are driven at 
different speeds; or a small quantity of 
water may be added to the clay so that it 
is compounded with the rubber while in a 
moistened state. After the clay has been 
compounded with the rubber, it is placed 
in a mixer similar to a dough mixer, 
wherein the mass is subjected to a stretch- 
ing and pulling operation; meanwhile 
water gradually is added. As the water 
is mixed, the mass swells, and finally, a 
paste as smooth as butter results in which 
the rubber globules are disnersed in the 
aqueous medium. Water may be added un- 
til the mass is of the consistency of cream, 
and by the addition of more water it be- 
comes of the consistency and general ap- 
pearance of milk. In this condition acids 
such as acetic acid may be added without 
the coagulation or mechanical adhesion of 
the rubber globules. 

In its paste form the mass may be spread 
with a spreading machine or painted on 
a surface with a brush or an air nozzle; 
and in any case, with the removal of water 
by evaporation, the rubber globules adhere 
and coalesce to form a continuous rubber 
film. 

Ten to 15 per cent of certain colloidal 
clays may be employed in effecting the dis- 
persion ‘of such coagulated rubbers as 

“smoked Sheet,” “pale crepe,” “upriver 
fine para,” and the like in dispersing the 
rubber globules to a size and form similar 
to that in which they exist in the serum 
of the latex as drawn from the rubber tree. 
By way of example, 85 per cent of pale 
crepe may be compounded with 15 per cent 
of colloidal clay (bentonite or wilkenite) to 
which 10 per cent of water has been added, 
and then after the compounding operation 
has been completed, by introducing the 
mass into a mixer and gradually adding 
water during the mixing operation, a paste 
of the desired consistency is produced. 

The colloidal clay may be used to sup- 
plant a part of the whiting, magnesia, or 
the like. Thus, for example, in dispers- 
ing a compound which would ordinarily 
consist of rubber 25 lbs., whiting 25 Ibs., 
zinc oxide 15 Ibs., litharge 10 Ibs., barytes 
10 lbs., mineral rubber 10 ‘lbs., and sulphur 5 
lbs., the whiting may be reduced to 23 Ibs., 
and the barytes to 8 lbs.; by employing 7 
Ibs. of colloidal clay and compounding this 
with the rubber and water, and then add- 
ing the remainder of the compounding 
materials as noted, a dispersion is obtained 
by the gradual addition of water to the 
mixer during the mixing operation. 

In this patent Pratt further amplifies his 
theory of dispersing rubber in water as 
follows : 

“It is my belief that the rubber globule 
found in the latex consists of a terpene 
center with an organic protective colloidal 
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film or coat, and that, on coagulation of 
the rubber globules, the colloidal coatings 
are dehydrated and adhere together. A 
deformation of the globules takes place, 
with the decrease in the surface tension of 
the globules and the increase of the areas 
of their interfacial contact, as the protec- 
tive coatings become ineffective in main- 
taining the globules separate from each 
cther. Doubtless this adhesion of the coat- 
ings and hence of the globules is assisted by 
the resinous or other substances which are 
present in the natural latex and which are 
more or less adhesive in character. 

“Colloidal clay does not, in my opinion, 
form a coating or film for the globules of 
precisely the same character as that which 
initially protects the globules in the latex. 
It is inorganic and while it is lubricating 
in its nature when moistened, and performs 
the function in the rubber dispersion of 
maintaining the globules separate from 
each other and permitting freedom of 
movement, it differs from the natural coat- 
ing of the globules in that, while the nat- 
ural coatings are affected and are easily 
caused to coagulate by the addition of acids 
to the mass, the colloidal clay coatings are 
not thus affected.” 


Abstracts 


The following abstracts give a brief sur- 
vey of the United States patents relating 
to the water dispersions of rubber. 

1. Alexander, 821,394. May 22, 1906. 
Rubber is dissolved in benzene and then 
heated with caustic soda. The benzene is 
removed by passing steam into the solu- 
tion, leaving an aqueous dispersion of rub- 


ber. 

2. Alexander, 844,077. Feb. 12, 1907. 
Rubber is dissolved in benzene. This solu- 
tion is treated with caustic soda. Steam is 


then passed through the solution. to remove 
the benzene. The caustic soda is removed 


as a separate layer, leaving a viscous mass 
soluble in water. 

3. Plauson, 1,432,895. Oct. 24, 1922. 
Process of reclaiming vulcanized rubber 
consists in intensively mechanically disin- 
tegrating it in the presence of water until 
a latex:like dispersion is obtained and re- 
moving the free sulphur from the rubber. 

4. Kirschbraun, 1,498,387. June 17, 
1924. An emulsion is made by mixing 20 
per cent bentonite or colloidal clay, 80 per 
cent rubber, and 60 parts of water. The 
water and the bentonite are first mixed 
and next the rubber is added. The whole 
is then stirred and heated to 300 to 400° F. 


5. Trumbull, 1,513,139. Oct. 28, 1924. 
An aqueous viscous paste of glue, casein, 
gluten, sodium resinate, or gum arabic is 
first prepared on a mill. To this, rubber 


softened by paracumarone is added slowly. 
Small amounts of peptizing agents such as 
sodium carbonate, sodium borate, and am- 


monium hydroxide may be added. The 
resultant viscous mass can be dispersed in 
water. 

6. Pratt, 1,609,308. Dec. 7, 1926, Re- 


claimed rubber, asphalt, or wax tailings are 
mixed with a small amount of water until 


entirely absorbed. A suspension of col- 
loidal clay in water is then added to the 
mass giving a water dispersion of the 
materials. 

7. Pratt, 1,614,019. Jan. 11, 1927. An 
aqueous dispersion of rubber is formed 
containing in addition to rubber, sulphur, 


zinc oxide, red iron oxide, ethylidene ani- 
line, and i soap. When this mass is vul- 
canized, a sponge rubber is produced hav- 
ing free pote distributed throughout, which 
can be used for toilet and washing pur- 
poses. 

8. Pratt, 1,621,468. Mar. 15, 1927. The 
process of dispersing unvulcanized rubber 
in water comprises dissolving rubber in 
benzol, mixing the solution with water, in 
the presence of an extract of soap bark 
until the rubber is dispersed in the water, 
and removing the solvent. 

9. Rose, 1,675,959. July 3, 1928 A 
process for making fibrous sheet material 
comprises beating a paper making fiber in 
water, adding an alkaline dispersion of 
rubber in water containing sodium resinate, 
mixing the suspension and the dispersion, 
slowly acidifying the mixture by the addi- 
tion of alum solution, permitting the posi- 
tively charged resinate thus formed to 
carry the dispersed rubber towards and 
onto the fiber, and subsequently forming 
into sheet material. 

10. Trumbull, 1,708,111. Apr. 9, 1929. 
The method comprises preparing a hard, 
friable, thermoplastic derivative of rubber 
by the reaction with rubber of a sulphonic 
compound containing the grouping R—SO 
—X, in which R represents an organic 
radical or a hydroxy group and X repre- 
sents a hydroxy group or chlorine, com- 
minuting the rubber derivative, beating in 
water a fibrous material, intimately admix- 
ing in water the comminuted rubber de- 
rivative and beaten fiber, rough-forming 
and drying the admixed materials, and 
compacting the rough-formed material by 
the application of heat and pressure. 


11. Pratt, 1,731,725. Oct. 55, 1922 
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Crude rubber is worked on a rubber mill 
to warm it and increase its plasticity, and 
during this operation 7% per cent (by 
weight) of wilkinite or colloidal clay 
moistened with water is added. At the 
same time also may be incorporated in the 
mass any suitable compounding materials 


in proper proportion, such as sulphur, vul- 


canization accelerators, pigments, or fillers, 
and the like. The rubber mass is now 
transferred to a two-bladed mixer in which 
it is slowly kneaded, stretched, and pulled 
while water is being delivered slowly and 
gradually into the mixer. After a short 
time a paste is produced with water as the 
continuous phase in whi the rubber 
globules are of the order fe tho se in latex 
as to size, torm, and other characteristi cs, 
the other compounding materials, if pres- 
ent, being likewise dispersed 


When this operation is completed, add 0.5 
to 2.0 per cent (pr roportional to the weight 
of the original colloid) of aluminum sul 
phate in solution, Which is worked into the 
pasty mass. This has, at first, unless han 
salt is slowly added in a dilute soluti 


the appearance of thickening or Perm nr - 


ing the m but, on further kneading, the 
product smooths out and has the same 
spreading properties as had the paste prior 
to the addition of the electrolyte. 

A film of the resulting product has phys- 
ical characteristics, which are markedly 
different from those of a layer or film 
formed from the dispersed rubber prior to 


ass, 


the addition of the salt. Ii crude rubber 
only were dispersed, the layer or film on 
being dried is soft, tacky, and coherent 


The resultant product may now be spread 

r pal inted in a thin layer or film, which on 
rll: ng is continuous, coherent, irreversible, 
and wabereieal. 

12. Pratt, 1,73 Oct. 1929. <A 
process of producing an aqueous disper- 
sion of coagulated rubber comprises sub 
jecting a coherent mass of rubber to a 
kneading and stretching operation in the 
presence of a dispersing agent while gradu- 
ally adding water containing a lubricating 
agent thereto until a change of phase takes 
place and the rubber disperses as minute 
particles in the continuous agueous medium 

13. Reel, 1,735,547. Nov. 12, 1929. 


The invention comprises preparing a dis- 


2.027. 





WINDOW DISPLAYS THAT SELL RUBBER GOODS 


COMMER 
CAOUT- 


Belgium, 


IMPTOIR 
CIAL DU 
CHOU‘ 
has gaine 
beautiful 
that play 
selling its rubber pr 
The company, with 
etail shops in Belg 
tends t 

France as well as that 
its native 


Brussels, 


] 
i 


a large part 
I 


rjum, 


devel op a busine 





which it enjoys in 
land. Already it has opened 
in Paris a wholesale depart- 
ment and three retail shops. 
shown 
illus- 


one 158 


Two of these are 
in the ympanying 
tration. The upper 
at 16 Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg ; lower, the 
new store at 37 Boulevard 
Haussmann, is one of 
finest in the world. 
windows afford the 
by a clear view into the in- 
terior of the shop besides 
showing a comprehensive 
attractive array of a 
variety of rubber ar- 
The big win- 
reveals the basement 
where corsets and 
girdles are promi- 
In this 
appear 


acct 


while the 


the 
Its 


passer- 


and 

wide 
ticles. 
dow 

store 
elastic 
nently placed. 
window waterproofs 
on waxX mannequins in mo- 
tion. The attention of the 
spectator is caught also by 
the display on the first floor 
In smaller windows on both 
sides of the entrance are 
seen rubber toys, sponges, 
hot water bottles, hygienic 


show 


same 














articles, Inside the 
shop everything is exposed 
in showcases and counters of glass and 
nickeled bronze. All floors, stairways, 
and tables are cove7ed with rubber tiling. 

Another artistically designed store is in 
Brussels. An unusual feature here is that 
the windows, which offer a stunning ex- 


etc 


U'pher Photo: H 


mri Manuel; Lower: Photo Chevojon 


hibit of waterproof garments, are built on 
a slant along the corridor leading to the 
shop. Thus, a person entering can easily 


view the display in both windows and not 
merely in the one from the direction of 
which she has just come. 
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persion contaimisg rubber, water, and oil in 
the presence of an emulsifying agent which 
has a greater affinity for oil than for 
water. In one method of carrying out the 
process 100 parts by weight of water are 
emulsified in 15 parts by weight of spindle 
oil containing 5 parts of stearic acid. This 
emulsion may be formed by adding melted 
stearic acid to the oil and then stirring in 
the water, maintaining the temperature at 
say 130- 150° F.,, to keep the stearic acid 
from solidifying. One hundred parts of 
pale crepe. preferably well masticated or 
softened on the mill, are now introduced 
into a mixer containing the emulsion, which 
is maintained at 150-200° F., and the mix- 
ing operation continued until a smooth uni- 
form product is obtained in which the rub- 
ber is no longer visible in lumps. 

If the dispersion is treated with sufficient 
alkali to combine with the stearic acid, the 
dispersion speedily reverses its type to 
form an oil in water type, where the 
vater has now become the continuous phase 
leaving the rubber dispersed. This re- 
versal of type is accompanied by a change 
in some of the properties and particularly 
the adhesive properties. Instead of being 


B sticky product, it has now become 
smooth, velvety, and resembling concen- 
trated latex. If the amount of alkali be 
neutralized, that is if the stearic acid be 
liberated again as such or if the soluble 
stearate be converted into an _ insoluble 


stearate, the dispersion again reverses, and 
once more becomes the sticky water in oil 
type. 


14. Kirschbraun, 1,738,509. Dec. 3, 1929, 
Rubber is fluxed with asphalt or coal tar 
pitch on calender rolls. Colloidal clay and 
water are added and heated to 180° F. 
This mixture is thinned with water and is 
mixed into paper pulp stock. 


bp Trumbull, 1,744,844. Jan. 28, 1930. 
Rubber isomers are dispersed in water by 
masticating with casein, glue, gelatin, or 
colloidal clay and gradually adding water 
containing a peptizing agent. 

16. Pratt, 1,755,890. Apr. 22, 1930. A 
process of emulsifying a vulcanizable crude 
rubber compound, comprising a mechanical 
mixture of crude rubber, sulphur, pigment, 
and an accelerator, comprises mixing and 
dissolving the soluble components of the 
mass in a volatile solvent, emulsifying the 
resulting product in water with a colloidal 
emulsifying agent, and removing the sol- 
vent and a portion of the emulsifying 
agent, leaving the components of the com- 
pound finely dispersed in the water. 

17. Pratt, 1,755,891. Apr. 22, 1930. 
The process comprises manipulating below 
decomposing temperatures a coherent plas- 
tic mass of rubber in the presence of col- 
loidal clay and gradually adding water 
while the mass is being manipulated until 
the rubber disperses as minute particles in 
the aqueous medium. 

18. Pratt, 1,755,892. Apr. 1930. 
The process of dispersing rubber comprises 
incorporating sea moss into a mass of rub- 


2? 


“, 


ber and manipulating the mass _ while 
gradually adding water until the rubber 
disperses in the water. Certain organic 


dispersing agents, such as glue or blood 
or bean albumin, may be united with an 
alkali such as caustic soda to produce 
stable, alkali-free compounds which may 
be successfully employed as additional dis- 
persing and lubricating agents without in- 
juriously affecting the colloid. 

19. Pratt, 1,762,194. June 10, 1930. 
Casein and water are incorporated in rub- 
ber, the water is removed, and the mass 
stirred in a non-solvent consisting of resin, 
Montan wax, mineral rubber, and copal. 
A water-carrying colloid is introduced into 
the mass by kneading. 
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WHAT 
the USER 
of Mechanical 


Packings and 
and Asbestos 


SHOULD KNOW 


R. J. HINKLE 


HE careful buyer who a few years ago 

gave little thought to the purchase of 
mechanical packings and rubber and as- 
bestos goods now finds few questions more 
puzzling than that of the intelligent selec- 
tion of such materials. Before the era of 
present-day high temperatures and pres- 
sures, packing problems were of little con- 
sequence; satisfactory results could be ob- 
tained from mediocre or even poor mate- 
rials. That picture, however, has changed 
entirely; service conditions today demand 
that materials in this classification be scien- 
tifically constructed of the best asbestos, 
rubber, and other commodities entering into 
their manufacture. Anything short of the 
best will not suffice. 

The buyer or the user of mechanical 
packings is confronted, therefore, with the 
question of determining which one of the 
many products offered to him really is the 
best. Some large users of asbestos and 
rubber materials have gone to great lengths 
and incurred considerable expense in an 
effort to arrive at definite conclusions in 
this direction. Frequently the outcome of 
such extensive chemical and _ physical 
tests is a packing specification prepared by 
the buyer in the hope that materials made 
for him to conform to that specification 
will end his packing troubles. 

While it is true that the buyer who is 
so inclined and financially able to do so 
can assemble a great mass of data con- 
cerning the chemical and physical proper- 
ties of various packing materials, in the 
final analysis that information is of little 
or no value to him. What he really wants 
to know is that he is receiving the maxi-. 
mum service for every packing dollar 
which he spends. The infinite details as to 
exactly how a product of this character is 
made or why it is made that way should 
not concern him. A logical course to pur- 
sue is: 


First. In 


1 Advertising Manager, The Garlock Packing 
Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Select a source of supply. 
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Rubber 
Products 


making this selection 
you naturally will turn 
to some reputable es- 
tablished manufacturer 
who specializes in such 





materials and whose products have a recognized 


standing in the industrial field. 
Second. When this 


facturer. 
Third. 


proper condition to operate. Worn and 
rods or plungers, rods that are out of 


selection has been made 
put your problems. squarely before that manu- 
Let him survey your entire plant and 
equipment, and accept his recommendations as 
to size and kind of material for each application. 
Make sure that your equipment is in 
scored 
line, 








flanges that are pitted, and equipment which has 
not been maintained properly should be taken 


care of. 

Fourth. When this has been done, see 
that the packings are properly applied. 
Wrong application frequently is entirely 
responsible for poor packing service. If 
you are in doubt as to just how to apply 
such materials, call on the manufacturer ; 
his representative will supervise and assist 
in doing that work. 

Fifth. Make positive and suitable ar- 
rangements for lubrication of all rods, 
plungers, or shafts on which packings are 
employed. Without lubrication satisfactory 
service can not be obtained. 

Sixth. Keep a record of the date of 
application and the date of removal of each 
installation. From this you can arrive at 
a definite cost and have something on 
which to base contparisons. 

If at the end of a reasonable period—not 
less than six months and, preferably, a 
year or longer—you feel that your costs 
are excessive or that your present source 
of supply is not sufficiently diligent in 
looking after your interests, consult some 
other manufacturer. If a change is con- 
templated, however, the user should not be 
influenced too greatly by a comparison of 
the price per pound now being paid by 
him with the price per pound which may 
be quoted by another manufacturer; more 


initial price 
for the 


low 
So much 


than 
means high final cost. 
packing problems of the maintenance man. 

To the designer of new equipment or 
devices these problems are even of greater 


often not, 


importance. If through lack of attention 
a piece of new equipment is built on which 
inadequate provisions for packing have 
been made, that equipment will always be 
a source of trouble to builder, operator, 
and company attempting to pack it. 

The wise designer, therefore, will call 
upon the packing manufacturer in the early 
stages of design for suggestions as to the 
proper stuffing box proportions and pack- 
ing materials. This will afford the manu- 
facturer ample time to study your problem, 
to produce molds if necessary, and, if con- 
ditions warrant, to develop a special prod- 
uct for your specific use. 

In summing up the situation it is evi- 
cent that it is of more vital importance to 
the user to know something of the ideals, 
the reputation, and the standards of the 
company from which he purchases such 
products than it is to attempt to delve into 
the construction details of the product it- 
self. Too frequently, “A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” If it is a packing 
problem, look to a company specializing in 
manufacturing packings for its solution. 
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India Rubber World 


The German Rubber Association 


The Fourth General Meeting of the Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft (German 


Rubber Society) Was Held at Frankfurt a. Main during June 15-16. 


In View 


of the Importance of the Papers Read at This Meeting, Abstracts of Sufficient 
Length to Give the Reader a Clear Idea of the Contents Will Be Published 
in These Columns, and the First of These Follow. 


ion of Rubber According 


7 "HE Coustitut 
to Its Swelling in Liquids. By P. 


aa él 





ary, Paris. Among the numerous hy- 
jotheses which have become known regard- 
ing the constitution of rubber, the only 
one, which in the opinion of the author is 
capable of explaining in totality the known 
phenomena of this material, is the theory 
oi variable polymerization. Variable poly- 
merization is generally or always accom- 
which is evidenced 


panied by a solution 


by the fixation of polar radicals at the free 
affinities of the molecular chains. The 
writer has demonstrated previously that 


by means of this.theoary many phenomena 
connected with vulcanization can be ex- 
plained in connection with the swelling in 
fluids. 

In the present work new results pub- 
lished by Stamberger concerning the vapor 
tension of gels are discussed. Bary can- 
not agree that Stamberger’s 
are opposed to the theory. On the 
trary Bary shows that his conception is the 
only one of the hypotheses known today 
by which it is possible to explain the cause 
of the difference in the swelling in solvents 
cr in saturated vapor, both the second heat 


conclusions 
con- 


principle as well as the thermic phenomena 
accompanying the swelling being taken into 
consideration. 

Finally the paper refers to a 
sitive method of measuring the contraction 


very sefi- 


accompanying the swelling of rubber as 
well as data concerning some results which 
communications previously pub- 


various research workers in this 


confirm 
lished by 





field. 

On the Molecular Weight of Rubber and 
the Nature of Its Colloidal Solution. By 
H. Staudinger, Freiburg. Up to the 


present neither the structure of the rubber 


particles nor the nature of the colloid 
solution of rubber has been made clear. 
Most research workers in this field have 


assumed that the colloid particles of rubber 
are micellae. See Pummerer, K. H. Meyer, 
and H. Mark. However, these scientists 
differed in their opinion of the size of the 
which these micellae form. 
According to Pummerer it is a uniform 
basic molecule (CsHs)s; according to K. 
H. Meyer and H. Mark it contains longer 
main valence chains. 

In the author’s opinion the primary col- 
loid particles, that is the colloid particles 
present in dilute solutions, are identical 
with the molecules which, because of their 
particular size and lability, have been 
designated macromolecules. This hypoth- 


basic molecule 


esis Was proved by the production of poly- 
merous homogolous products of decom- 
position and by chemical investigations like 
liydration. Particularly significant were 
the viscosity investigations at various tem- 
peratures and concentrations. These had 
to be carried out in the complete absence 
of oxygen. In this way it could be proved 
that macromolecules were in fact in solu- 
tion and not micellae. 

Viscosity investigations finally also led to 
the determination of the weight of the 
molecules, seeing that with hemi-colloidal 
products of decomposition, relations be- 
tween and molecular 
weight result, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing equation: ysp 

—= Km. M 
. 

l'urthermore, the relative viscosity varies 
with increasing concentration for the dif- 
ferent products in accordance with definite 
Thus the molecular weight can also 
from the viscosity concen- 


specific viscosity 


laws. 
be calculated 
tration constants. 

On the basis of these de- 
terminations the molecular 
weight of rubber is shown to 
be about 100,000, which 
agrees with earlier osmotic 
measurements, so that by 
this means the molecular 
weight and not the micella 
weight was determined. See 
W. A. Caspari and W. Ost- 
wald. 

The entirely different 
nature of the behavior of 
rubber solutions as compared 
to that of low molecular 
becomes clear 
considered that 
molecules are 
long rigid 


substances 
when it is 
the rubber 
comparable to 
threads. 

The sphere of action of 
these molecules even in ap- 
proximately one per Cent 
solutions is greater than the 
available volume, and for 
this reason in the case of 
rubber we have to deal not 
with real solutions but gel- 
The peculiar be- 
rubber solutions, 
therefore, does not depend 
on micella formation but on 
the peculiar state of the 
solution. This explains the 
abnormal osmotic pressures 


solutions. 
havior of 





and the swelling phenomena. The low 
molecular substances, in which the mole- 
cule has only a small field of action, do not 
present these abnormal phenomena. How- 
ever, the low molecular and high mole- 
cular substances are continuously connected 
by transitions. 

The Viscosity of Rubber Solutions. By 
C. M. Blow, London. On the basis of 
numerous experiments relating to viscosity 
measurements of high molecular sub- 
stances, Staudinger recently offered the 
hypothesis that viscosity is to be regarded 
as a function of the molecular weight. In 
rubber solutions a very high degree of 
variability of the viscosity could be shown. 
Not only does the viscosity of solutions 
cbtained from different crude rubber grades 
vary, but it also depends on the treatment 
of the rubber and many other factors. 

Previously published results are recalled 
which re‘ate to the viscosity of rubber solu- 
tions combined with gas black. These 
measurements led to the consideration that, 


in general, gas black effects an increase 
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in the viscosity and a development of the 
elasticity of the structure. The fact itself 
was explained by the McBain theory, which 
assumes that rubber molecules adsorbed to 
the gas black particles become orientated 
and thus form a structural entity. 

In the present work results are reported 
concerning the measurement of the vis- 
cosity of rubber which has been subjected 
to more or less prolonged milling. These 
results show that the viscosity increases 
with the storage period of the milled 
rubber. It could also be shown that not 
only oxygen but other factors have an im- 
portant influence on the result. An attempt 
is made to formulate an explanation of the 
phenomena observed which will take into 
account all the factors. 

Rubber Molecule or Rubber Micella. 
By H. Kroepelin, Erlangen. This question 
has become of increased theoretical im- 
portance since H. Staudinger has been at- 
tempting to find the molecular weights of 
high polymers on the basis of viscosity 
measurements. For this he assumes that 
cnly free molecules are present in dilute 
rubber solutions. This question is also of 
importance in explanations concerning the 
processes in mastication, to determine 
whether we have to deal with a modifica- 
tion of the size of the molecule or with a 
modification of colloidal nature. Viscosity 
measurements at different temperatures 
alone do not permit of a decision beyond 
this: that either we have to deal with 
molecules or with very stable micellae. 
Others have attempted to find the answer 
by measuring the heat of combustion of 
masticated rubber; however, sufficient pre- 
cision in measuring is lacking, for with 
the large molecule the influence of any 
newly appearing final is only 


members is 
trifling in amount. A decision can be 


brought about, by determining the thermic 


Ratefer 
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factor sizes of rubber solutions, like the 
swelling heat and the heat of dilution. By 
an indirect method, this can be determined 
down to concentrations of 0.4 per cent. It 
may be assumed that the variations found 
cepend on differences in the micellar struc- 
ture. 

On the Viscosity of Rubber Solutions 
Under the Influence of Bensoyl-Supero-xide. 
sy G. Fromandi, Giessen. A contribution 
to the methods of determining the in- 
organic fillers, etc., in rubber mixes. When 
determining mineral fillers and certain in- 
crganic fillers in rubber mixes by solution 
in paraffin oil or anisol, it is well known 
that difficulties are encountered in filtering 
when golden sulphuret of antimony is 
present. These necessitate the use of a 
centrifuge since the relatively high vis- 
cosity of the resultant colloid system does 
not permit sedimentation at a rate of speed 
satisfying practical requirements. Some 
serial investigation into golden sulphuret 
of antimony mixes, in which, due to ex- 
ternal causes, the use of a centrifuge had 
to be omitted, made it necessary to devise 
a method which excluded centrifugation. 
With the aid of decalin (deca-hydro- 
naphthaline) and benzoyl-superoxide it was 
found possible to let the usual solution 
take place in such manner that sedimenta- 
tion of the filler or golden sulphuret of an 
timony particles was considerably acceler- 
ated and filtration was no longer a matter 
of difficulty. 

In connection with this experiment, the 
action of benzoyl-superoxide on rubber 
solutions was studied viscosimetrically. In 
the presence of benzoyl-superoxide, one per 
cent solutions of purified first latex crepe 
showed a considerable lowering of their 
viscosity, a decline which is accelerated by 
tight and higher temperatures and which is 
primarily due to an oxidative decomposi- 
tion, much rather than to de- 
polymerization in a narrower 
sense. It is in connection 
with this that the property 
of benzoyl-superoxide to 
cause vulcanization effects 
in rubber in the absence of 
sulphur, is examined from 
the point of view of an ox- 
idation theory and discussed. 

Rubber as a_ IJWorking 


Material in Electrical En- 
gineering. By H. Heering, 
Cologne. The _ electrical 
qualities of an insulated 


material may be character- 
ized by the four principal 
properties as follows: (1) 
The insulation — resistance, 
(2) the dielectrical con- 
stants, (3) the efficiency 
factor, (4) the resistance to 
penetration. 

Rubber, has such a high 
electrical resistance that for 
most practical purposes it 
may be considered a_ non- 
conductor. The absorption 
of sulphur during vulcaniza- 
tion improves the insulating 
power of the rubber and, 
what is more important with 
regard to electrical values, 
its resistance’ to penetration 
moisture is increased. 
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The effect of fillers in rubber mixes also 
depends to a great extent on their behavior 
in the presence of water. Lamp black, added 
in small quantities, has only a slightly de- 
teriorating effect on the insulating proper- 
ties of rubber but, if added in larger quan- 
tities, deterioration progresses rapidly. 

The dielectric constant is of great prac- 
tical importance particularly for low cur- 
rent cables, the capacity of which depends 
upon the size of the dielectric constants of 
the insulation. For high current purposes 
the dielectric constant is important because 
of its effect on the distribution of the elec- 
trical field. 

The processes which take place in a 
dielectricum under the influence of a pow- 
erful electrical field affecting both the 
dielectric constant and the efficiency factor, 
may be explained by Debye’s theory, ac- 
cording to which the electrical field work- 
ing from the outside exercises a deforming 
effect on the fields of power of the mole- 
cule. The dielectric constant is influenced 
by this inner tension. 

In alternating current the direction and 
the size of the electrical tield change con- 
stantly, causing a corresponding deforma- 
tion of the molecule, a work which is con- 
verted into heat because of the internal 
friction of the material and results in the 
alternating current known as the 
efficiency factor. 

If the intensity of the electrical field ex- 
ceeds a certain value characteristic for each 
dielectricum and the so called penetration 
intensity is reached, the dielectricum will 
fail and as a result a sudden collapse of the 
electrical field follows accompanied by local 
mechanical destruction of the insulating 
material. The resistance to penetration is 
of the greatest importance for security in 
the exploitation of high current installa- 
tions, and accurate determinations of these 
material constants are difficult. 

By imbedding the electrodes in a semi- 
conducting fluid part of the difficulties in 
the way can be removed. In the 
experiments a_ castor-oil-alcohol 
was employed. 

Penetration tests were carried 


losses 


present 
solution 


out with 


sheets of 1 mm. thickness made of the 
following materials: 

1. Smoked sheets. 

2. Pale crepe. 

3. Mixing of 100 parts smoked sheet, 


10 parts zinc white, 3 parts stearic acid, 
3 parts sulphur, 1 part mercapto-benzo- 
thiazol. 
a. Unvulcanized sheet. 
b. Vulcanized under the press. 
c. Vulcanized in steam 
d. Vulcanized in hot. air. 
4. Basic mixing No. 3 plus 30 parts 
American gas black. 
5. Basic mixing No. 
German rubber black. 
6. Basic mixing No. 3 plus 3) parts in- 
black. 


3 plus 30 parts 


active 
— oe — 


Cement for Temporary Use 

A cement for temporarily attaching 
various materials is made’ of degraded 
crepe rubber 12, gasoline or like solvent 
8714, and resin (colophony) '% per cent, 
according to U. S. Patent No. 1,752,557 
April 1, 1930. 
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Oil Companies Selling Tires 


N 


all its service stations, as some of its subsidiary concerns 


OT surprising to those closely following trade 


trends is the announcement that one of the 


major oil companies will sell automobile tires at 


have been known to be conducting experiments in such 
direction for several months. Evidently the results have 
been encouraging enough to warrant widespread exten- 
sion of such merchandising. It has been well understood, 
too, that the cost of marketing oil and gasoline through 
overexpanded, elaborate retail outlets has been so heavy 
that soonor or later some suitable sidelines with a quick 
turnover and yielding a fair profit would have to be taken 
on by even some of the larger oil companies to lighten the 
load, if not to add to income. 

In taking to tire selling it is intimated by the oil com- 
pany that it contemplates neither price war nor any let- 
down in quality, and it is specifically stated that it will not 
engage in the making of tires. Profiting by the experi- 
ence of great mail order concerns, it will avoid the risk, 
trouble, and expense of maintaining any factory, obtain- 
ing all its goods from established tire making concerns. 
While it is planning to help itself, the oil company may 


claim that it, and such others as are likely soon to follow 


its lead, may also help some tire manufacturers by reliev- 
ing the latter of the burden of maintaining costly distribut- 


ing organizations. A disquieting feature, however, is 


competition with independent dealers and with some 


manufacturers who have costly chains of service stations. 
If tire selling be successful, doubtless batteries, brake- 


lining, and other accessories may be added. In fact, it is 


even possible that filling stations may yet become minia- 


ture department stores. 
2s ss & 


Giving All Workers a Chance 


PLAN whereby all workers will have a chance 

to earn if not full pay for full time at least pro- 

portionate pay for part time is being tried out 
by leading rubber manufacturing concerns in Akron, 
Ohio, as a measure of employe relief until business again 
approximates normalcy. Thus, when a slowing down of 
trade conditions requires a reduction in production, in- 
stead of certain classes of operatives being thrown out of 
work wholesale, as it were, and they and the community 
suffering keenly from sudden stoppage of wages and from 
indeterminate idleness, the blow will be “cushioned” by 
having a factory’s entire force bear evenly the thrust of a 


let--down. Under that plan an employe may thus be out 


of work but one week in eight, or to such extent as the 


volume of orders may warrant. 
To complement such arrangement a production policy may 


be pursued, which, instead of aiming to drive the works 
and workers at top speed at certain periods, will aim so 
to equalize operations that jobs will be steadier and work 
better distributed throughout the year. Thus would 
peaks and valleys be ironed out, feasts and famines made 
less likely, a better feeling engendered, and wasteful labor 
turnover reduced to a minimum, 

Such a stabilization scheme is rational and humane. It 
is designed to apply the most logical cure for unemploy- 
ment, the absorption of the idle into the mass of work- 
ers through a process of rotation; and while one week 
off in eight might work out well, there is reason to be- 
lieve that an extra day off a week might effect even a bet- 
ter distribution of benefits during a dull season. 

ss & oS 


Overhead and Lower Costs 


PUZZLED rubber manufacturer asks: “How 
should overhead be proportioned to sales volume 
to keep it from cutting too sharply into narrow- 
ing profits?” Even though more exacting business con- 
ditions and customers’ requirements tend to increase over- 
It is not 


” 


head, this necessary evil can be kept in check. 
so much the size of the overhead that counts but whether 
it is kept in balance with the total business done. Thus a 
small manufacturer whose overhead expense is light and 
who works compactly at 80 per cent capacity may com- 
pete with a large concern operating at 35 per cent but bur- 
dened with a heavy overhead on widespread units. Neither 
direct labor nor dollar sales can indicate the proper pro- 
portion of overhead expense, which justifies itself only 
to the degree that it actually lowers unit cost. 

es & 


How Productivity Has Mounted 


STUDY of man-hour productivity made among 
eleven major industries by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Com- 
merce, reveals the fact that the rubber tire industry tops 
the list for output on such basis. As compared with 
1914, the man-hour productivity in the tire line showed 
an increase in 1927 of 292 per cent. In contrast with this, 
the automobile industry, the efficiency of which is gen- 
erally regarded as unexampled, showed the lower though 
very creditable gain of 178 per cent for the same period. 
The rubber survey covered the three main divisions of 
tire production: pneumatic automobile, motorcycle, and 
bicycle tires; inner tubes; and solid tires. The showing 
is certainly flattering to the tire industry, and credit for 
the great advance made can be quite evenly allotted among 
the progressive producers and their able allies, the enter- 
prising machinery makers and the purveyors of new and 
staple fabrics and chemicals. 
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A. C. S. Rubber Division Meetings 


HE American Chemical Society will 

hold its fall meeting at Cincinnati, 
O., September 8-12. Two half-day ses- 
sions of the Rubber Division are sched- 
uled for September 10 and 11 at the 
University of Cincinnati in Burnet 
Woods Park. The program of the divi- 
sion comprises twelve papers, the ab- 
stracts of which are printed below. The 
usual divisional banquet will be held on 
Wednesday evening, September 10, at Hotel 
Gibson. 


Notes on the Carbon Black Flame. 
The basic difference between carbon 
black and lamp black is defined in terms 
of the method of collection. Possible 
causes of the unique properties of im- 
pingement black are discussed. By ref- 
erence to two types of carbon black 
flames, viz., round and flat, the concep- 
tion of “combustion quotient” (s/v) is 
developed and applied to variations in 
flame size and shape and to drafting. 
The position of the impingement sur- 
face, the effect of flame shape, of gas 
flow, and of position of channel are 
briefly discussed in relation to the 
quality and quantity of black obtained. 
Factors of importance in large-scale 
operations are mentioned. W. B. Wie- 
gand. 


Behavior of Antioxidants in Rubber 
Stocks Containing Copper. Deteriora- 
tion accelerated by copper in a high- 
grade tread stock, a low-grade tread 
stock, a high zinc oxide bus tube stock, 
and a pure gum stock has been found 
to be retarded effectively by the use 
of suitable antioxidants. Secondary 
aromatic amines have been found to be 
much more effective than other antioxi- 
dants in tread stocks for retarding de- 
terioration due to copper. The degree 
of protection afforded to rubber com- 
pounds containing copper by the use of 
certain antioxidants, notably secondary 
aromatic amines, is sufficiently high to 
make their addition of practical impor- 
tance. 

Previous experiments in certain stocks 
with phenyl beta-naphthylamine have 
brought out the fact that increasing 
the concentration of antioxidant beyond 
about 1 per cent produces relatively 
small increases in age-resisting proper- 
ties. It is suggested that Bailey’s 
theory of chemical inhibition may apply 
to the behavior of rubber antioxidants 
since the same type of activity-antioxi- 
dant curves are obtained for rubber 
mixes as were obtained by Bailey for 
the reactions which he studied. The 
effect of copper may be explained as 
due to an increase of active interface or 
to an increase in activity of interface 


normally present. In order to measure 
the relative degrees of protection against 
oxidation conferred by various age re- 
sisters on rubber mixes, it is suggested 
that copper compounds be added. This 
should be of valuable assistance in 
segregating the oxidation factor of 
aging since oxidation is thereby greatly 
accelerated. P. C. Jones and David Craig. 

Water Absorption of Rubber Com- 
pounds. The water absorption of a vul- 
canized rubber compound is of consider- 
able impertance in evaluating a rubber 
compound. In this study it has been 
shown that fillers such as _ whiting, 
barytes, clays, zinc oxide, thermatomic 
carbon, and carbon black have differ- 
ent effects on the water absorption. 
Thermatomic carbon gives the lowest 
water absorption. Volume loading ap- 
parently has very little effect. Water 
absorption of vulcanized rubber de- 
creases with increased time of cure, 
reaching a minimum at the optimum 
cure, after which it increases again per- 
ceptibly. 

Rubber under stretch absorbs water 
faster than at rest. A tread compound 
which has been immersed in water and 
subsequently dried gives higher physical 
tests than the original compound. The 
presence of metallic acetates in a vul- 
canized rubber compound causes an in- 
crease in the water absorption. A hard 
rubber compound absorbs water in 
much the same manner as a soit rubber 
compound but decreases rapidly as the 
optimum cure is reached. Reclaimed 
rubbers vary considerably in water ab- 
sorption, those having greatest amount 
of residual alkali present giving the 
highest water absorption. Shoe reclaim 
has lowest water absorption. H. A. 
Winkelmann and E. G. Croakman. 


Hard Spots in Vulcanized Rubber 
Compounds. The cause of local varia- 
tions in -the hardness of experimental 
slabs of carbon black tread stock at dif- 
ferent points on the same slab has been 
investigated. It has been found that 
areas of excessive hardness correspond 
to regions where the maximum flow or 
displacement occurred in the rubber 
when the stock was compressed into 
the mold at the time of cure. It has 
been shown that this cannot be attrib- 
uted to non-uniform regions produced 
by localized flow in the rubber-pigment- 
sulphur mixture. It is concluded that 
the variations in hardness must be due 
either to altered conditions of dispersion 
in the regions of maximum displacement 
or to a local grain effect set up by the 
flow. Experiments are described which 
suggest that the hardness cannot be ex- 


plained satisfactorily on the basis of dis- 
persion, but the author does not regard 
this evidence as conclusive. J. H. Howey. 

Modified Balance for Approximate 
and Quick Weighing. A spring is 
added to an ordinary beam balance so 
that approximate overweight and under- 
weight (in terms of grams, length, or 
volume) may be indicated on the first 


deflection. The time required to make 
a weighing is also greatly reduced. 
Such modified balances are especially 


adapted for checking and adjusting the 


weight of an article during or after 
processing under conditions of mass 
production. E. Karrer. 

New Autographic Rubber Testing 


Machine. A description is given of a 
testing machine for the measurement of 
the tensile strength of materials having 
considerable deformation, such as rub- 
ber. A stress-strain recording device is 
described in which the strain recorded 
responds to the separation between a 
pair of independently movable pointers 
which may be made to follow the sepa- 
ration of two marks, spaced upon the 
sample before insertion in the machine. 
Mechanical means are also described ‘to 
correct variations in the test piece cross- 
section and to equalize the angular dis- 
placement of the pendulum to the 
displacement of the chart. George J. 
Albertoni. 


Graphical Tensile Tester for Rubber 
Threads. A sensitive and accurate de- 
vice of the direct curve drawing type 
has been evolved from a standard tensile 
machine for testing rubber threads such 
as those used in making elastic fabrics. 
Details of construction and use of the 
machine are described. A _ representa- 
tive graph drawn by the machine, show- 
ing its ability to duplicate curves of 
similar samples is reproduced. A com- 
parison between this machine test and 
the standard dumb-bell test is made. S. 
H. Hahn and E. O. Dieterich. 


Kelly Abrasion Machine. An abra- 
sion machine is described with which it 
is possible to obtain results on tire 
treads more nearly in accordance with 
the results of road wear. The machine 
» designed as to simulate the wip- 
ing action in a portion of a tire tread 
under a load which first gradually in- 
creases then decreases. Data are given 
showing the probable accuracy of the 
machine and the small range occupied 
by results for a given stock as com- 
pared to that obtained on another ma- 
chine. Data are given also showing 
what may be expected of this machine 
when results obtained thereon are com- 
pared with road test results on the same 
stocks. Contemplated improvements in 
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the machine to obtain a still greater 
degree of accuracy are pointed out. A. 
F. Hardman, W. S. Mackinnon, and S. 
M. Jones. 

Determination of Alkalinity of Re- 
claimed Rubber. A new method is given 
for determining the relative alkalinity of 
reclaimed rubber. The extraction of the 
alkaline material is based on a digestion 
of the sample in a mixture of ethanol, 
benzene, and water. The method is 
compared to the previous method de- 
scribed by the authors in 1928. The ex- 
perimental figures given show that the 
new method gives results which are de- 
pendable and approximately four times 
as accurate as the previous method. 
[he higher degree of accuracy is due to 
the elimination of much of the personal 
error, the extraction of a larger percent- 
age of alkaline material, and a more 
accurate titration end point. Henry F. 
Palmer and George W. Miller. 

Reenforcing Action of Pigment Mix- 
tures on Rubber Compounds. The data 
presented in this paper show that mix- 
tures of varying ratios of either channel 
black or a soft carbon black with 
whiting, lithopone, or clay show additive 
physical properties. Mixtures of soft 
carbon with zinc oxide also show addi- 
tive properties; while mixtures of chan- 
nel black and zinc oxide show poorer 
resistance to abrasion, higher modulus, 
and higher tensile strength than would 
be shown by purely additive mixtures. 
The explanation of these results appears 
to be found in the chemical reaction be- 
tween the basic zinc oxide and the 
acidic compounds in the rubber or on 
the black. These results have been ap- 
plied to the formulation of a solid tire 


stock which will give a better resistance 
to abrasion and blow-out when using a 
soft black than when using a channel 
black. D. J. Beaver and J. W. MacKay. 

Effect of Increasing Gas Black Load- 
ing on Flex Fatigue Resistance as De- 
termined on the Goodyear Flexing 
Machine. Details of a hitherto unpub- 
lished test for determining flex resist- 
ance are given. Data have been obtained 
with this test on a series of comparably 
cured stocks of various gas black load- 
ings from 18 to 30 vol. per 100 vol. of 
rubber. The effect of three different 


accelerators as well as two different 
antioxidants is shown. Abrasion tests 
on the Grasselli and Akron Standard 
machines are included. The decreased 


flex resistance and consequent tendency 
to tread cracking is demonstrated, and 
the effect of certain antioxidants in im- 
proving this resistance is shown. A. M. 
Finley. 

Determination of the pH of Ammonia 
Latex by (1) a Colorimetric Method, (II) 
the Glass Electrode. The pH of latex 
has been determined at various concen- 
trations of ammonia by the use of (1) 
indicators and (2) by the application of 
the glass electrode. The two curves 
thus obtained were comparable but not 
identical. It is shown that the glass 
electrode gives results reproducible with 
a high degree of accuracy up to pH 9.5 
and a fair degree of accuracy up to pH 
11.0. Above pH 11.0 it is necessary to 
calibrate each electrode. An ordinary 
galvanometer allowed measurements of 
the E. M. F. to 1. millivolt. The asym- 
metry of the glass was so small as to be 
negligible. J. McGavack and J. S. 
Rumbold. 
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Technical Communications 


Testing Micronex 


HIS company in its laboratories has 

regularly measured the loss in weight 
when Micronex samples were raised to a 
high temperature. [Exhaustive studies de- 
signed to elucidate the significance of the 
volatile content of carbon black and its 
relation to quality have been made. These 
studies have yielded results of prime im- 
portance, which indeed have already re- 
sulted in new products. 

In the course of these studies the rela- 
tion between volatile content and rubber 
quality was incidentally but exhaustively in- 
vestigated. Coefficients of correlation have 
been established, the net conclusion being 
that, while volatile matter may sometimes 
serve as a guide, it is not foolproof. Very 
frequently it tells the wrong story regard- 
ing quality. The volatile test, although 
regularly employed as a secondary guide, 
has therefore never been adopted as the 
primary control in the test for Micronex 
carbon black. 

Carbon blacks have a strong affinity for 
most organic accelerators and will remove 
them, for example, from alcoholic solu- 
tions. The percentage of accelerators thus 
removed or adsorbed is also an indication 
of an important property of all carbon 
blacks. Our laboratories have regularly 
measured this property and it is at the 
present time a daily feature of control test- 
ing. ‘However, like the volatile test, its 
coefficient of correlation is not high enough 
to justify its adoption as the primary con- 
trol test for Micronex. 

From the above it will be seen why rub- 
ber testing has from the beginning been 
the standard for Micronex control. Rub- 
ber tests cost many times more than chemi- 
cal tests such as volatile or adsorption tests. 
However, the greatest impediment to the 
universal employment of rubber control 
testing was the difficulty of sampling and 
the time factor. Within the past year both 
of these difficulties have been solved, since 
field laboratories have been installed and 
the sampling of Micronex has been ren- 
dered foolproof by a special mechanical 
device designed by this company’s engi- 
neers, which automatically insures that all 
test samples of Micronex are representa- 
tive in the strictest scientific sense. Data 
from Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Rub-Er-Red Oxide 


UB-ER-RED, a new red oxide for 

rubber compounding, sets a new high 
standard of tinting strength. It is acid 
and alkali free, contains no soluble salts, 
while its manganese and copper content 
are below any known rubber compounding 
ingredient specification. Added to these 
pcints of excellence are freedom from grit, 


extreme fineness, soft texture, stability, 
and inertness. The material is uniform 
in all its characteristics and disperses 


readily, producing a clean bright colored 
stock. Data from C. K. Williams & Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


Heat Aging of Bus-Truck 


Tubes 


SPECIAL heat resisting compound 

for bus and truck inner tubes has 
been developed, which by laboratory tests 
shows far superior aging quality than the 
average results obtained on 12 high-grade 
commercial bus-truck tubes. The tests in- 
cluded specific gravity, stress-strain, ten- 
sile, and elongation, original, after aging 
in bomb 96 hours, at 70° C, with oxy- 
gen at 300 pounds’ pressure, and the same 
after air exposure in the vulcanizer at 
260° F. In the last test the samples were 
not stretched. 

Comparisons were made of resistance to 
tear at 82° F., by the Winkelmann 
method on original samples and after the 
bomb and hot air agings mentioned.  Fi- 


nally the permanent sets were compared by 
stretching the samples 50 per cent after 
The superior 


heating in the vulcanizer. 
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Heat Aging of Bus-Truck Tubes 


quality of the new stock was pronounced 
as indicated in each of these tests. 

The formula for the above stock, R172 
B7 compound, together with results of 
laboratory press cures, is in the following 
tables : 


Ribbed smoked sheet rubber ....... 100 
Sr er err 5 
POE UOM UNO. POS) acorns ss wlewies ewes en es 40 
I ia sao ok i wipes wafer Sosa ee eR 1.5 
pa a ee 2 
= 


Tuads accelerator 


Cured at 50 


Lbs.’ Steam 500 
Minutes Per Cent Tensile Elongation 
- A eee 845 3690 800 
athe Migrate ae 890 3640 775 
ne Ree Te ne 915 3590 770 
pied taaeeoa wi ane 945 3570 765 
DG srk aed wale Kates 965 3560 760 


Modulus, tensile, and elongation figures 
obtained on press-cured slabs naturally do 
not duplicate exactly the corresponding 
figures obtained on an actual inner tube. 
Data from the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York, N. ¥: 
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Aging of Compounds 
Containing Rosin 


HE adverse effect of rosin on the 
aging properties of compounds that 
contain it is well known to all rubber 


chemists. The following compounds were 
used to determine how effective Neozone 
D might be in offsetting the tendency of 
rosin to accelerate oxidation. 


7-——Compound Numbers——, 


Ingredients 748-1 748-2 748-3 748-4 
Smoked sheets..... 100 100 100 100 
Zine oxide.......... 10 10 10 10 

ONY cca weaken nes ‘a te 5 5 
a 1 1 1 1 
Neozone D........ me 1 ann 1 
UD RUE) iin eee sacs 3 3 3 3 

Rosin retarded the cure of the com- 


pounds in which it was used to such an 
extent that the best cure was 60 minutes 
at 267° F. The compounds which con- 
tained no rosin were correctly cured in 25 
minutes at 287° F. Aging tests were con- 
ducted in the air oven at 70° C. and in 
the oxygen bomb at 70° C. and under 300 
pounds per square inch pressure of oxy- 
gen. 

The oxygen bomb tests clearly show that 
rosin accelerates oxidation and that Neo- 
zone D retards it. The compound con- 
taining both rosin and Neozone D aged 
much better than the compound contain- 
ing neither Neozone D nor rosin, but not 
so well as the compound that contained 
Neozone D but no rosin. Both of the 
stocks that contained no antioxidant were 
so badly deteriorated at the end of four 
days that they could not be tested. 

The oven aging test is not, strictly speak- 
ing, an oxidation test. Little difference 
exists between the aging of Compound 
748-1 and Compound 748-2 because Neo- 
zone D has no value as a heat resister and 
oxidation plays a relatively small part in 
this test. Compound 748-3 containing rosin 
aged considerably poorer than Compound 
748-1, the control. Compound 784-4, which 
contained both Neozone D and rosin, aged 
fully as well as the control compound. 

Summarizing, the oven tests indicate 
that 1 per cent of Neozone D is sufficient 
to counteract the effect of 5 per cent of 
rosin. The oxygen bomb tests show that 5 
per cent of rosin greatly increases the 
tendency of this stock to oxidize and that 
the addition of 1 per cent of Neozone D 
is much more than sufficient to offset the 
effect of 5 per cent of rosin. Data from 
Rubber Laboratory Report No. 146, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Crimson Oxide of Iron 


HE brand of oxide of iron known as 

Smith’s No. 444 Rubber Crimson is 
characterized by brightness of color, ex- 
ceptional tinting power, uniformity, and 
ineness. It analyzes in excess of 99 per 
cent of sesquioxide of iron, is free from 
acid or alkali, and its moisture content is 
negligible. No grit or harmful impurities 
are present, and in fineness more than 99 
per cent of the material passes 325 mesh. 
Data from The Roessler & Hasslacher Co., 
Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hand Roller Replaced by 


Pneumatic Tool 


The familiar hand rubber roller has 
been developed into a vibratory pneu- 
matic tool. Its specific use is thoroughly 
to compact calendered sheet stock against 
a metallic surface as in applying 
a rubber lining to a tank." For this serv- 
ice the apparatus comprises a roller A, in 
Figure 1, mounted’on a rod B with a handle 
C, the rod being stepped down at D to 
form a projection which fits into a pneu- 





co 


Fig. 1. Pneu- 
matic Tool 
Roller 


Fig. 2. Elec- 
trically Mounted 
Roller 


a 














matic hammer. In a modified form for 
electrical operation, rollers A, A in Figure 
Z mounted on a flat spring B, B are vi- 
brated by spindles C, C on armatures D, D 
of solenoids E, E. The effectiveness of 
this tool is due to its power operation. 
The intensive rapid vibration thus im- 
parted to the roller serves to effect close 
union of the rubber to the prepared metal 
surface and to eliminate thoroughly any 
air, the presence of which would impair 
continuous contact of rubber with metal. 





1 British Patent No. 327,856, June 5, 1930. 
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Norwegian Footwear Industry 


Two manufacturers of rubber footwear 
are in Norway, the A/S Den Norske 
Galosche & Gummivarefabrik, Mjondalen, 
and the A/S Askim Gummivarefabrik, of 
Askim. The A/S Den Norske Galosche- 
& Gummivarefabrik is the older of the two 
companies, although the A/S Askim Gum- 
mivarefabrik is the more important con- 
cern. The latter company is a continuation 
of the Viking Fabrikker of Heggedal, 
which was destroyed by fire some years 
ago. 

Since the establishment of the A/S 
Askim Gummivarefabrik in 1919, the pro- 
duction of rubber footwear in Norway has 
undergone a remarkable development. At 
present there are on the payroll of the com- 
pany more than 1,000, which number is to 
be increased shortly to 1,250 workmen. 
Moreover, it is expected that the dail) 
capacity of the plant will be in excess of 
12,500 pairs of overshoes, as soon as the 
contemplated enlargement of the factory 
has taken place. The rubber footwear 
manufactured by the A/S Askim Gummi- 
varefabrik is sold under the trade mark 
Viking. 


Letters from 


Our Readers 


Truth About Rubber 


Pavements 
To THE EpiTor: 

Dear Sir: An article by A. S. Still in 
InprA RusBBeR Wor _p, July 1, 1930, p. 89, 
reflects the same farsightedness as the fol- 
lowing quotation from a pamphlet written 
by Colonel Maurone, of London, in 1826, 
when the city had a population of one and 
one-half million: “Florence, Sienna, Milan, 
and other Italian cities have pavements 
with especially prepared wheel tracks. 
These tracks are three feet in width, made 
of large and particularly well laid stones. 
They are about four feet apart, and the 
space between paved with smaller stones.” 
He further states that these pavements as 
well as those of Rome are the best that he 
has ever seen, but that they would be far 
too expensive for London. 

Today granite blocks, with a 6-inch con- 
crete base, are in use in nearly all cities 
that have good pavements. This pavement 
is installed in New York, N. Y., for $6 
per yard minus the concrete base. Heavy 
iron truck wheels chip the granite blocks 
unless the surface is heavily pitched, show- 
ing more of an asphaltic surface than gran- 
ite blocks. In hot weather the pitch be- 
comes soft and sticks to the vehicle wheels 
and pedestrians’ shoes. 

Mr. Still says: “There is a far better 
chance of getting universal pneumatics by 
heavily taxing vehicles using any other 
kind of tire than there is of getting rub- 
ber roads, and if all the vehicles ran on 
really good pneumatics, all the available 
supplies of rubber would be required to 
shod them.” 

Such taxation would be unconstitutional 
in the United States. Besides, what will 
become of all the horses which have in- 
creased in numbers since the World War? 
Are they to be soft shod, perhaps balloon 
shod? Are we living in the primitive days, 
knowing nothing outside of our own range 
of vision? 

Rubber pavement that has been down for 
many years in England has worn but 
tg-inch, and where repairs are necessary, 
the traction wave has dislodged the blocks. 
A newly invented means of installation 
aims to prevent the traction wave. The 
quality of rubber used in paving blocks 
in the United States is of low-grade re- 
‘claim at approximately four cents per 
pound. Rubber is not affected by water, 
ice, and with certain compounds very little 
by the sun. Sharp shod horses will not 
make indentations in the blocks if suf- 
ficiently compressed. 

Rubber pavement on all city streets is 
only a dream of a person having little 
foresight. The only practical spaces which 
could be expected to be covered with rub- 
ber would be around hospital zones, bridges, 
industrial plants, railroad stations, loading 
platforms, ferry boats, and gangways. 

Rubber pavement is not subject to ex- 
pansion. and contraction such as concrete 
and granite blocks. Wood blocks cannot 
be relaid like granite blocks, and a heavy 
rain ending with sleet and heavy frost 
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causes damage that requires new blocks. 
The cost of rubber pavement is greater 
than granite blocks, but the upkeep is less. 
ALLAN WILLIAMS. 
August 15, 1930. 
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Purifying and Concentrating 
Latex 


There is much interest in patents relat- 
ing to rubber latex because of the progress 
made in the practical manufacturing ap- 
plications of latex and rubber dispersion. 
One of the newest patents’ relates to latex 
purifying and concentrating by which the 
latex is first treated to remove the coarse 
cream material by centrifugal action. 

This action is limited to just that re- 
quired to concentrate the cream without 
material concentration of normal latex par- 
ticles. Also the normal latex is displaced 
in and removed from the cream concen- 
trate. The latter is washed with a solution 
adopted to accelerate later concentration of 
the cream-free fraction. 

Hemoglobin may be used as a protective 
colloid to accelerate separation in the ma- 
chine into serum and concentrated latex 
without producing coagulation. However, 
the best separating agent so far found that 























Latex Separator 


does not depend on hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion is Irish moss sol. 

Other colloidal bodies analagous to the 
latter material are pectin, gum arabic, gum 
tragacanth, etc. .A suitable machine for 
conducting the operations mentioned is here 
pictured. It is a centrifugal cream sepa- 
rator with modifications. 


1U. S. Patent No, 1,754,535, Apr. 15, 1930. 
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Gum-Shoeing Detectives’ Horses 


The horses of the mounted branch of 
Scotland Yard, London, England, are being 
shod with rubber shoes experimentally. 
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New Machines and Appliances 
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Electro-Draulic Press 


HE nucleus of this strictly mechanical 
unit is the well-known rack and pinion 
power-driven arbor press equipped with 
mechanical and electrical means for con- 
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Terkelsen Molding Press 


trolling the length of stroke and the 
amount of pressure applied to the work. 
It is particularly adapted for use by manu- 
facturers of mechanical rubber goods, who 
employ single or multiple deck presses 
Where hydraulic equipment is now used, 
this press may be readily installed and 
operated independently of that system as 
it is a complete molding unit in itself. 

Its source of power is an electric motor 
operating through a train of gears to a 
rack pressed into the lower bed. The 
motion of this bed brings into action four 
specially constructed powerful springs lo- 
cated at the bottom of the press, acting as 
an accumulator maintaining the pressure 
and following up the contraction of the, 
material in the curing process. 

While the springs are maintaining the 
pressure during the curing period, the mo- 
tor is not being used to deliver power. 
The purpose of the motor is simply to 
close the press and open it. The spring 
construction eliminates tilting of the plat- 
ens and assures perfect distribution of 
pressure over their entire area and wide 
variation of the pressure applied to the 
work. This pressure is indicated on a 
dial mounted at the front of the press 


Raising, lowering, and stopping the press 
is regulated by push buttons. When the 
“Raise” button is pushed, the press starts 
and the rack continues in motion until the 
required pressure is reached when the 
press stops automatically. If necessary, 
the operator may stop or reverse at will 
the direction of motion during the open- 
ing or closing stroke. 

The top and the bottom platens of the 
press are not cored for steam, but to 
them are attached properly insulated steam 
platens. This type of press is built in 
varying capacities, platen sizes, and num- 
ber of daylight openings. Terkelsen Ma- 
chine Co., 326 A St., Boston, Mass. 


Hydraulic Press and Tables 


HE press here pictured is an excellent 
example of modern hydraulic press 
construction for curing molded mechanical 
rubber goods. It is built entirely of steel 
except the ram, which is made of chilled 
iron ground and polished. 
The curing plates are of rolled steel 
drilled for circulation of water and steam 





Adamson Vulcanizing Press 


for heating and cooling purposes and are 


insulated from the body of the press by 
heavy asbestos sheets. The press is de- 
signed for a working pressure of 2,000 


pounds per square inch on 23-inch rams and 
has a travel sufficient to close all openings 
without any molds in them. 

The hydraulic lifting arrangement is 
unique in that one cylinder lifts both tables, 
the lifting ram being held rigidly to the 
top plate of the press while the cylinder 
travels. This arrangement keeps the press 
down to a reasonable and convenient overall 
height. The tables are made of steel and 
are guided on the stress rods themselves, 


thus simplifying the construction and keep- 
ing the weight down to the least possible 
minimum. The tables are of sufficient 
length to permit loading and unloading the 
molds without removal from the table and 
each table is provided with conveyer rollers, 
the more readily to withdraw the molds 
from the press. 

The object of the double tables is that 
each unit is entirely self-contained. Two 
men can operate five presses with this table 
arrangement as efficiently as they could two 
presses. The Adamson Machine Co., 
Akron, O. 


Non-Corrosive Acid Pump 


_ acid pump of special design, here 
illustrated, was designed to supply the 
need for a small capacity pumping equip- 
ment to handle an acid coagulant commer- 
cially. Besides resistance to acid the re- 
quirements included that the pump be 
capable of adjustment to pump a fixed 
amount per hour, and the desired amount 
per hour was five gallons. Pumps like the 
one pictured have been in continuous day 
and night service for months without 
failure. 

The pump will handle any acid not in- 
jurious to rubber, which means practically 


any acid except concentrated sulphuric. 
The acid comes in contact with rubber 
only, and the rubber parts are not subject 
to abrasive wear of any kind and should 
they become injured they are cheaply and 
quickly replaced. 

The acid handling features of the pump 


are described as follows: 

















Rubber Acid Pump 
The course of the acid follows through 
the lower Honig valve A, which is made 
of hard ub ber with a special soft rubber 
check. This lower or inlet check valve is 
screwed on to a hard rubber nipple B, a 

















Johnson Single Clutch 


tee (, and another nipple D going through 
the flange E, secured by four bolts to the 
main casting On the inside of F and 
turned downward is another nipple, elbow, 
and nipple, all of hard rubber. To the 
latter nipple is attached a pure gum rubber 
sack made of ordinary pure gum rubber 
tubing closed by a hard rubber plug at its 
lower end. The outlet check valve G 1s at- 
tached above the inlet as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

Pumping action is secured by alternate 
pressure and suction impulses applied to 
water confined around the rubber sack by 
an ordinary piston pump H driven by a 
motor and gears. Leakage of water at the 
piston is compensated for by a special de- 
vice located in the top of the chamber 
containing the rubber sack, which elim- 
inates air and replaces it with water. A 
Water reservoir above this requires filling 
about once every two days. 

This is believed to be the only plunger 
type pump produced today in which the 
acid comes in contact with nothing but 
rubber. As far as known it is, alsc, the 
only acid pump which does not have pack- 
ing glands to be kept tight. It is, there- 
fore, dripless, of moderate first cost, ex- 
tremely low maintenance cost, adjustable, 
and self-priming. The rubber fittings will 
withstand a pressure of 125 pounds. Paige 
& Jones Chemical Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. 
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Improved Friction Clutch 


tiers well-known and universally adapt- 
able Johnson friction clutch is exten- 
sively used in machinery employed in the 
rubber and many other lines of industry. 
Certain very important improvements are 
new embodied in its construction, the most 
recent of which is the replacement of tool 
steel adjusting blocks with chrome steel. 





These small parts are highly essential to 


the life of the clutch. The elimination of 


breakage from fire cracks in the hardening 
of these blocks through the use of chrome 
nickel steel blocks practically makes this 
super-clutch troubleproof. 

An additional improvement in this fric- 
tion clutch is the alemite one point high 
pressure system of lubrication, which 
forces grease to the interior and continu- 
ously lubricates all parts thoroughly. The 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Rotary Hose Coupling 


HE greatly increased depths to which 

oil wells are being drilled now as 
compared to the practice of a year or two 
ago have necessitated the use of high pres- 
sure pumps and heavier accessory equip- 
ment. These conditions have caused co- 
operative effort on the part of manufac- 
turers of rotary hose and couplings to 
withstand the enormously greater work- 
ing pressures. 

The “Boss” rotary coupling here shown, 
when originally designed, was called upon 
to withstand a test pressure of 3,500 
pounds. Rubber manufacturers have de- 
veloped hose for double that pressure. 
This changed condition has been met in 
the recently improved form of coupling 
represented. 

In comparison to its original design the 
coupling illustrated now stands test pres- 
sures as high as 7,000 pounds per square 
inch in the 2%-inch size, which is the 
regular size used in rotary drilling. The 
entire coupling is now heavier, and its 
stems have been improved to withstand 
the abrasion by mud and sand and will 
now give three times the length of service 
in that regard than those of the original 
design. Dixon Valve & Coupling Co.,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Take-Up Reel Driving 


Mechanism 


HE accompanying illustration pictures 

a fully automatic take-up reel driving 
mechanism that removes the personal fac- 
tor from the control of the speed of reels 
or conveyer belts. 

Three devices are concerned in the com- 
bination pictured. These are the automatic 
control indicated by, 1, the reel driving 
rollers, 2, on which the flanges of the reel 
rest, and the automatic driving unit, 3, 
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“Boss” Tri-Duplex Rotary Coupling 


which drives the reel rollers by the 
sprocket chain 4. 

Yardage material to be reeled first en- 
counters the roller r of the automatic ccn- 
troller and by its passage depresses the 
roller hinged at 5, thus actuating a hy- 
draulic system not pictured, which is 
piped from point 5 to point 6 on the driv- 
ing unit. 

Variations in the hydraulic pressure 
regulate the contact of two friction disks, 
thus automatically controlling the speed 
that the motor imparts to the chain + 
operating the reel driving rollers 2. H. 
Monroe Smith, Passaic, N. J. 





Bench Type Dial Micrometer 


HI- dial micrometer here pictured is 

designed as a bench indicating gage for 
wire although it may conceivably be useful 
for gaging sheet rubber. The dial is gradu- 
ated to read 0.0001-inch. 

This gage is equipped with a lever 
arrangement operated either by hand or 
foot. In the latter case a wire or a cord 
is attached to the outer end of the lever 
and extended down through the bench to 
a foot-pedal. 

In operation the inspector pulls the lever 
dcwn to open the anvils. He then draws 
the wire through and take readings at any 
desired point. Each numeral on the dial 
represents 0.001-inch. The indicator can 
be swiveled.on the bracket to bring the 
lace toward the operator regardless of his 
position when taking readings. 

The small metal piece seen at the back 
of the anvils is a guide which insures that 
the wire drawn through the gage will al- 
ways be in the center of the anvils. The 
frame and anvil-carrying block are finished 
in black, while all other parts are chro- 
mium-plated. If used for gaging sheet stock 
of any kind, the small metal guide piece 
mentioned above would be removed to 
allow free entrance for the material being 
measured. Federal Products Corp., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 





























Smith Automatic Reel Driving Mechanism 


Federal Wire or Sheet Rubber Gage 
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Financial News 

















Continental Shares, Inc. 


Continental Shares, Inc., investment 
company sponsored by Cyrus S.° Eaton- 
Otis & Co., on August 14 reported net 
profit of $15,680,570 from the sale of se- 
curities during the six-month period 
ended June 30, 1930. 

Continental Shares’ portfolio shows hold- 
ings in The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
were increased to 96,800 shares from 75,800 
reported on December 31, 1929, and hold- 
ings of Goodyear Shares, Inc., were in- 
creased to 582 shares from 277. Holdings 
in the United States Rubber Co. were in- 
creased to 70,300 from 35,000 shares. 
Holdings in the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. were reduced to 29,750 from 107,800, 
and holdings for Goodrich common were 
reduced to 20,100 from 40,100 shares. 

Increased holdings by Continental Shares 
in Goodyear and U. S. Rubber Co. 
strengthened the belief that the much-dis- 
cussed merger between the, two companies 
was a step nearer realization. Purchases 
in Goodyear were made, it was generally 
believed prior to its annual meeting and at 
the time when Cyrus Eaton obtained con- 
trol of the company through holdings in 
his investment companies and private pur- 
chases. 


United States Rubber Co. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS: During the six 
nonths ended June 30, 1930, net sales, after 
ali discounts and allowances, amounted to 
$75,206,983. Sales for the first six months 
of last year were $86,073,346. The dollar 
value of sales of practically all commodi- 
ties was lower, in many instances being 
affected by lower unit prices. Sales of 
tires and other rubber products to automo- 
bile manufacturers, due to the curtailment 
of their production, were materially lower. 

After all charges including interest on 
funded indebtedness of $2,904,269 and _ pro- 
vision for depreciation of plants of $3,730,- 
793, the net decrease in surplus account 
amounted to $2,797,403. The provision for 
depreciation is an increase of $563,356 over 
the sum provided for the same period last 
year. 

The current financial position of 
company at June 30, 1930, was: 


the 


Cash 


of 7% per cent note issue due August 1, 
Accounts and notes receivable, less provision 
Finished goods 
Materials and supplies 
Crude rubber in transit to New 


YOu... 
Total Current Assets «5.45... 
Bank loan of a subsidiary 
Export acceptances payable 


company.... 


Plantations, after all charges and re- 
serves, had a loss approximating $350,000. 
These results have not been included in 
the statement of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. Through the issue of $15,000,000 
of 3 year 6 per cent secured notes due 
June 1, 1933, provision was made for the 
retirement of the 7% per cent secured 
notes which matured on August 1, 1930. 

Funded indebtedness amounting to $2,- 
983,000 was retired during the six months. 

A large number of small properties and 
three factories have been sold, and ar- 
rangements have been made for the clos- 
ing of five additional plants in accordance 
with the plans to concentrate the manu- 
facturing operations of the company. 

F. B. Davis, Jr., Chairman. 
August 6, 1930. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


During the first six months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. cleared enough profit to meet regular 
dividend requirements on both common and 
preferred stock for the entire year. Gen- 
eral stockholders are therefore assured of 
the regular payments of $6 a share on the 
company’s preferred stock and 16 per cent 
on the common stock. 

During the first six months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, the company produced and 
sold more General tires than during the 
same period in 1920. However, before 
the reduced prices at which tires are sell- 
ing this year, the volume of business, in 
dollars and cents, during the first six 
months of 1930 was 11% per cent below 
that of last year. 

The next quarterly payment of dividend 
on preferred stock is due on September 30 
to stockholders of record as of September 
20, action on which will be taken at a 
meeting of company stockholders early in 
September. General’s preferred stock has 
a par value of $100. 

The company paid its regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share on the common stock 
of July 31 to stockholders of record as of 
July 21. The next quarterly dividend on 
common stock is due on November 30 to 
stockholders of record as of November 20, 
action on which is expected to be taken by 
directors early in that month. 


$6,948,849 


with trustee 


leposited 
5.000.000 
2,432,604 
$46,735,046 

19,864,581 
1,811,293 68,410,920 


Acccunts payable, including acceptances payable for importation of crude 


rubber 
714 per cent secured gold notes duc 
in treasury 


Avgust ], 


Total 


Net Current Assets 
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At no time since the organization of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. has the com- 
pany failed to pay in cash regular dividends 
ov} both classes of its stock. This is a 
record that is held by no other large rub- 
ber company in the industry. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


To THE SrTocKHOLDERS: Consolidated 
uet sales of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. for the six months ended June 30, 


1930, were $110,804,582 as compared to 
$136,747,841 for the first six months of 
1629. Unit tire sales, although not so 


high as in either half of last year, exceed 
those of any other six months’ period in 
the history of the company. 

Total net profits credited to earned sur- 
plus for the six months’ period amounted 
to $5,592,309 after providing depreciation 
ot $6,381,250, after taxes, interest and dis- 
count and after deducting profits of sub- 
sidiary companies applicable to stocks not 
held by the company. This is equivalent 
(after regular dividends on first preferred 


stock) to $2.02 per share for the six 
months’ period on the common stock. 
Inventories of raw materials and com- 


mitments for future deliveries of raw ma- 
terials are written down to the lower of 
market at June 30 out of current 
earnings, the $5,000,000 pro- 
vided in previous years against raw ma- 
terial declines remaining intact. Inven- 
tories of finished product are carried at 
the cost thereof without writing down the 
rubber and cotton content, as it is ex- 
pected inventories of finished product will 
be liquidated during the present quarter 
without loss. 

The company’s current position is favor- 
able, there being no indebtedness to banks 
and the ratio of current current 
liabilities 7.6 to 1. 

The general world-wide depression in 
business has affected your company in 
common with most industries, resulting in 
lower net sales and net earnings, partly 
due to lower unit volume and partly to 
lower selling prices. However, it is an- 
ticipated results for the full year will be 
reasonably satisfactory. 

P. W. LitcHFIELD 


1930. 


cost or 


reserve of 


assets to 


President. 
August 11, 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


The results of the operations of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for the six months 
ended June 30, 1930, were announced, fol- 
Icwing the regular quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors on August 6. 

The consolidated net the com- 
pany for the first six months of 1930, in- 
cluding two subsidiaries acquired during 


sales of 


the past year, amounted to $78,000,000, 
compared to $75,375,000 for the same 
period of 1929, 

Operations for the second quarter 


showed a protit of $509,966 and for the 
six months’ period a loss of $875,180, after 
all charges including interest and deprecia- 
tion but before writing down inventory to 
market as of June 30, 1930. After writing 
down crude rubber and cotton to the lower 
of cost or market but taking supplies, semi- 
finished, and finished goods at cost in ac- 
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Advertising Abroad 
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Many rubber manufacturers, 
eager to press sales abroad, are 
deterred from extending business 
into foreign fields because of 
misgivings about modes of ex- 
ploitation. To create consumer 
demand. which is even more 
important than distributer de- 
mand, goods must be freely ad- 
vertised; but unless this is done 
expertly, there is danger of 
much loss even in the most 
promising areas. Unless a manu- 
facturer knows such fields in- 
timately and can gage quite well 
the relative merits of foreign 2 
publications. an authority advises 
that the safer course is to have 
the overseas advertising placed 
in a trade journal with broad 
foreign circulation. 
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cordance with the usual practice of the 
company, the results for the first six 
months showed a loss of $1,292,908. Dur- 
ing the six months’ period the company 
has not drawn on its reserve previously 
created for loss on raw material commit- 
ments, but on the other hand has increased 
it by $470,000 to a total of $1,800,000. 

The current position of the company is 
very Satisfactory, met current assets 
amounting to $84,222,306, being substan- 
tially in excess of the total funded debt of 
the company. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
on the preferred stock of the company was 
declared payable on October 1, 1930, to 
holders of record September 10, 1930. 

With a view to conserving the present 
strong liquid position of the company, the 
directors determined to omit payment of 
the current quarterly dividend on the com- 
mon stock. 

The company has suffered from the 
prevalent depression in business and par- 
ticularly from the decline in raw material 
prices. The volume of business in lines 
other than tires has been fairly satisfactory. 
Sales for the second quarter fell short of 
expectations, but the month of July shows 
a substantial increase in volume over sales 
in preceding months. 


Seiberling Issues $4,000,000, 6 Per 
Cent Debentures 


Frank A. Seiberling, president of The 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., on 
August 8 announced the issuance of $4,000,- 
000, 6 per cent debentures, maturing at 
periods extending over three and one-hali 
years. Of these bonds $3,100,000 already 
have been sold, entirely clearing all bank 
indebtedness of the company, it was stated. 
Debentures totaling $900,000 remain in 
the treasury for future use as required. 

In making this announcement Mr. Seib- 
erling revealed that July sales of his 
organization were 24 per cent ahead of 
June. “Although Seiberling sales for the 
first half of 1930 have run somewhat 
lower than during the same period of the 


preceding year, as has been the case 
throughout the industry,” he declared, 
“the substantial July increase indicates a 
distinct turn upward in tire buying.” 

In 1929, Mr. Seiberling pointed out, 
Seiberling sales in June and July were 
substantially equal. The present increase 
was due in part, it was believed, to the 
popular acceptance of its new tires an- 
nounced on July 1, enabling Seiberling 
dealers to compete directly in quality and 
price with mail order houses and chain 
stores. During July more than 400 new 
dealers contracted for the Seiberling rep- 
resentation. 

The Seiberling plant in Akron is work- 
ing three shifts, twenty-four hours a day, 
six days a week, to meet orders, it was 
stated. 


Fisk Rubber 


The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., reports a net loss for the half year 
of $2,651,822 after write-down of crude 
material depreciation, interest, and reserves 
for commitments. This compares with a 
net loss of $236,713 in the first half of the 
preceding year. 


GarLtock Packing Co. Six MontTHs 
ended June 30. Net profit after interest, 
Federal taxes, and other charges, $300,330, 
equal to $1.49 on the capital stock, com- 
pared with $414,538 or $2.07 a share last 
year. 

THERMOID CoMPANY, SIx MoNTHS END- 
ed June 30: Net earnings after interest, 
taxes and depreciation, $283,294, equal to 
77 cents a share on the common stock, 
compared with $464,850 or $1.38 a share 
last year. 

oa 


Selenium in the Rubber Industry 


The annual production of selenium in 
the United States amounts to approxi- 
mately 425,000 pounds. Of this 100,000 
pounds is consumed in the rubber industry 
chiefly in wire insulation for special vul- 
canizing effect in the presence of organic 
accelerators of vulcanization, and 200,000 
pounds finds use in the glass industry for 
the production of red glass for signal and 
other purposes. 

In the latter connection selenium is pro- 
hibited by specification in red glass for 
railway and marine signal lights. The 
reason is that selenium red exhibits a 
greenish effect which may lead to confu- 
sion of the signal when seen under strain 
due to overfatigue on the part of the ob- 
server. 
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Kaiden-Keystone Studios 


C. E. A. Dias 


A Scientific Planter 


C. E. A. Dias, prominent Ceylon rubber 
planter, is visiting the United States as a 
guest of the United States Department of 
Agriculture prior to being officially re- 
ceived at the International Horticultural 
Congress of the Imperial Horticultural 
Conference held in Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Dias is one of the most advanced 
and enterprising of the Ceylonese estate 
owners and the first to introduce bud-graft- 
ing in Ceylon, being well known for his 
work on the prevention of soil erosion. He 
has been designated by the British Govern- 
ment as a Justice of Peace for the entire 
island, an unusual honor in the British 
Colonies. 

Among the budded clones on the Dias 
estates are several which rank in the first 
class as descendants of the high producers 
originally imported into Ceylon from 
Brazil. Budwood and budded stumps from 
these clones are exported to Java, Sumatra, 
Cochin China, South India, and Malaya. 

—_—-o-— 


New Incorporations 


B. F. Gooprich Footwear Corp. (O.), 
1,000 shares par value $100. Principal 
office, 27-33 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 
Distribute rubber footwear. 

Para Mrc. Co., Aug. 14 (N. J.), $100,- 
060. Principal office, 341 Halsey St, 
Newark, N. J. Manufacture rubber:zed 
shower curtains. 

Penn Exastic Co. July 25 (Del.), 
capital stock 10,000 shares no par value. 
J. T. Hitchen, H. H. Snow, and C. S. 
Peabbles, all of Wilmington, Del. Manu- 
facture, buy, seil, import, export, and gen- 
erally deal in rubber and rubber products, 
particularly knitted elastic goods and 
fabrics of all kinds. 








Dividends 


Declared 


Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
American Hard Rubber Co..................- Com. $1.00 q. Aug. 15 July 31 
OI. nooo ns ebgavansccnadicdes cL A $0.37%% q. Sept. 30 Sept. 20 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co............ Com. $1.50 q. Sept. 15 Aug. 30 
Firestone Tire & ee cS rere ...-6% Cum. Pfd. A $1.50 q. Sept. 1 Aug. 15 
nt MRM ME UD hh hasan ks cues owcaesdaouws Pfd. $1.75 q. Oct. 1 Sept. 10 
Goodyear Dire & Rather Co. 3... es cc cee Com. $1.25 q. Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Goodyear ee oe eee ree Pfd. S1.75 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 
So BR Seine RES 0s oso sig Gn te cadens Com. $0.40 q. Sept. 2 Aug. 19 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ...............--0+ Com. $0.65 q. Sept. 15 Aug. 30 
WUarahHl CORIY : 55s 5420's esate de ca sia ows aay 6 Pfd. $1.75 q Aug. 1 balatccas 
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Book Reviews 


“Rubber Information. An Industrial 
and Commercial Compendium.” Edited 
by H. B. Cronshaw. Leonard Hill, Ltd., 
Thanet House, 231-32 Strand, London 
W. C. 2., England, 1930. Cloth, 237 pages, 
8% by 10% inches. 

This book is virtually a directory of 
the British rubber industry. Its scope is 
indicated in its full subtitle, which reads, 
“A Compendium of the Rubber Industry 
in all its branches, including Plantation 
and Factory Practice, Rubber Chemistry 
and Engineering, Trade Statistics, Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, Rubber Chemicals 
and Materials, Planters and Manufacturers, 
Rubber Goods and Trade Marks.” 

In the compilation of the material con- 
tained in the volume the editor was assisted 
by a group of six well-known British 
rubber chemists and technologists, thus in- 
suring the accuracy of the scientific data 
presented. The arrangement of the book 
is very convenient for reference, and no 
pains have been spared to embody in the 
text numerous references to recent articles 
on the chemistry and technology of rubber 
and current manufacturing practice as re- 
gards both methods and materials. 

The work is to be published annually 
and thus will be kept abreast of new de- 
velopments and record the latest informa- 
tion on all topics covered by the industry. 


“Technical Dictionary for Readers of 
Foreign Technical Periodicals.” By 
Hubert Hermanns, 114° Williamstrasse, 
Berlin S. W. 48, Germany. Second edition. 
Paper, 411 pages, 434 by 6% inches. Price 
$3.75. 

This volume is a dictionary in three sec- 
tions, embracing common equivalent tech- 
nical terms. The arrangement is: Part I, 
German, English, Italian; Part II, Eng- 
lish, German, Italian; Part III, Italian, 
German, English. The words and expres- 
sions listed exceed 8,000 and were gath- 
ered from 600 technical periodicals from 
all parts of the world. 

This dictionary, as claimed by the au- 
thor, will help one to overcome difficulties 
encountered in reading technical articles 
in any of these languages foreign to him. 
The terms listed relate chiefly to metal- 
lurgy, mechanical engineering, machine 
shop, and foundry practice. 


“Official American Textile Directory.” 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Catalog and Directory Co., 
Inc. 1930. Office Edition. Cloth, 1,170 
pages, 6 by 9 inches. Thumb indexed. 
Price $6.00. 

Combined in this publication are the 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
containing all the textile manufacturing 
and knitting establishments in the United 


States, Canada, and Mexico, together with 
the Yarn Trade Index and lists of con- 
cerns in lines of business selling to or buy- 
ing from textile mills. 

The book is divided into the following: 
(1) General information on the textile 
trade and industry; (2) Raw Materials; 
(3) Yarns and Spinners, classified accord- 
ing to yarns spun; (4) Bleaching, Dye- 
ing, Printing, and Finishing; (5) Com- 
mission Spinning, Winding, Weaving, Etc. ; 
(6) Manufactured Goods; (7) Knit 
Goods; (8) Selling Agents, Commission 
Houses, and Factors. 


—_@e—- 


New Publications 


“Antioxidant Comparisons.” Labora- 
tory Report 148. E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
This report is devoted to comparison of 
various antioxidants with respect to 
their effect on the rate of sun checking 
at 10 per cent elongation and natural 
outdoor aging under no tension. The 
primary purpose of these tests was to 
determine the effect of the following 
antioxidants on the rate of sun checking 
of a high grade tread compound: Neo- 
zone A, C, and D, Antox, Parazone, 
and Stabilite. 

In order to determine whether the 
accelerator used had an influence on the 
effectiveness of any of these antioxi- 
dants in preventing sun checking, the 
entire series of antioxidants was tested 
in three tread compounds, which were 
the same except for the accelerator. 
The accelerators used were DuPont 808, 
diortho-tolyl-guanidine, and mercapto- 
benzothiazole. 


“UY. §” Rubber 
States Rubber Co., 
ment, Providence, R. I. An illustrated 
28-page booklet with special U. S. filing 
cover. Contains illustrated descriptions 
of various U. S. acid aprons, gloves, 
mittens, lineman’s blankets, sleeves, and 
gloves, surgeons’ and household gloves, 
and latex gloves, mittens, and finger 
cots. ° 


“The Davol Dealer,” Vol. 3, No. 4, 
August, 1930. Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. This 16-page house organ 
issued monthly contains brief articles on 
merchandising and other items of interest 
to dealers of druggists’ rubber sundries, 
emphasizing, of course, Davol products. 


Gloves.” United 
Sundries Depart- 


“The History of the Revertex Process.” 
The Revertex Corp. of America, 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. An 8-page bulletin 
in which E. A. Hauser reviews the method 
of gathering rubber latex, discusses the 
colloidal-chemical properties of ammonia 
preserved latex, and outlines the methods 
employed in producing Revertex, the semi- 
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solid evaporated form of latex that is capa- 
ble of dilution to any desired degree for 
the impregnation of fabrics and other rub- 
ber manufacturing purposes. 


“The Micronex Review—1930.” No. 
18 in the series known as “Chats on the 
Black Art of Rubber Compounding.” The 
Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 
This booklet discusses the most recent 
developments in rubber makers’ carbon 
black and throws new light on the phe- 


nomenon of adsorption activity, telling 
why Micronex is rubber tested so that 
this property may be controlled. There 


is a brief recital of the company’s labora- 
tory experience with rapid chemical meth- 
ods of evaluating carbon blacks. 

The story of Ultramicronex develop- 
ment is included, also the use of the new 
Micronex W-5 in wire insulation is cov- 
ered in some detail. New recommendations 
based on service experience are also to be 
found. 

Special reference is made to the 50 per 
cent Micronex ratio in tire tread com- 
pounding, and definite recommendations 
are advanced regarding tread stock formu- 
lation and handling. Three years have 
elapsed since Binney & Smith technolo- 
gists first presented the 50 per cent Mi- 
cronex idea to the industry, and the in- 
terim developments have now demon- 
strated the soundness of the theory. 


“Facts on Factice”’ The Stamford 
Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Conn. 
This booklet contains much interesting 
and valuable information concerning 
factice, its origin, history, preparation, 
properties, uses, and value of brown and 
white factice in the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods. Reference is also made to 
special grades which can be made to 
meet specifications. 


“Ace Hard Rubber Protection for 
Chemical Process Industries.” The 
American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer 
St. New York, N. Y., in this finely 
illustrated catalog of 54 pages describes 
its enlarged line cf hard rubber chemi- 
cal equipment designed for protection 
against the great majority of corro- 
sive solutions. This equipment includes 
tank linings, power and hand pumps of 
various types and capacities, miscellane- 
ous special equipment in great variety. 
also sheets, rods, tubes, and rubber lined 
pipe fittings. 


—_}—— 


“U. S.” Filing Cover 


The United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., has made 
special covers for its catalogs for con- 
venience in filing them. To do this the 
outside cover, which extends 13/16-inch 
above the pages of the booklet, is left 
open, for on the margin at the top of the 
left-hand inside cover is printed the sub- 
ject matter of the catalog while the right- 
hand margin bears the name of the rubber 
company. The material used in this cover 
is known as Lexide, another U. S. Rubber 
product. Lexide is an extremely tough, 
durable stock, permitting folding without 
cracking, and is furnished plain or coated 
in a variety of colors. 
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torce 
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building. With his 
of a dozen men and 
initial production of but 12 
tires daily, he encountered 
plenty of competition and 
other handicaps in a field 
already crowded, consider- 
ing the small outturn of 
motor cars. 

All of which is quite in 
with the present 
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EADERS of many 

various parts of the world « 

3 extended to Harvey S$ 
Sr., and the executives of the famous tire 


nonst 
\ugust 





and rubber company over which MM 
stone has been the guiding spirit 


established it thirty vears ago, tl 


est congratulations on the remar 





cess which it has achi 
earnest wishes 

The occasion 
the main plant 
feature being the call 
August 4, on the head of the c 
a little group of gray-haired veterans in 
factory management. Nearly all had been 
with Mr. Firestone modestly 
launched his venture in 1900, and the chief 
and his loyal associates passed a pleasant 


for still 
was quietly 


made on Mon 


mpz 





the 


since he 


hour recalling interesting experiences, espe- 
concerning the company’s early 
struggles. Mr. Firestone disclaimed much 
of the credit generously given him and re- 


it not been 


cially 





niinded his co-workers that had 
for their untiring aid and unflagging en- 
won 


couragement much of the success since 


might never have been realized. 


A Romance of Industry 


The development of the Firestone in- 
terests to their present extraordinary ex- 
tent within three decades is one of the 
outstanding romances of American in- 


dustry. It was early in 1896, while demon- 
strating a rubber-tired buggy in Detroit, 
that Mr. Firestone got the idea that one of 
the world’s greatest was rubber- 
rimmed - vehicular wheels, and, having 
raised a little capital, he started the Victor 
Tire Co. on its career in Chicago. For 
four years he turned out a steadily in- 
quantity of light tires and 
One of the few to fore- 


needs 


creasing 
rubbered wheels. 
see the great future of the 
dustry, he decided that a greater oppor- 
tunity lay in the production of pneumatic 
tires. Selling his interest in Victor 


automobile in- 


the 


plant, he went to Akron and set up his 
first tire plant in a little brick foundry 








gigantic Akron plant and 
the international chain of 
enormous mills, the 15,000 
stockholding operatives, and the capacity 
f 80,000 tires a day; and with which must 
«© mentioned the big crude rubber prepara- 
tion plants and warehouses in the Far East, 
the world’s largest fabric mills, direct 
steamship lines, the huge footwear, metal 





rim, and battery output, the unique 26,000- 
dealer selling organization, and the million- 
acre rubber plantation being developed in 
Liberia. Whereas it had but $20,000 in 
cash and $50,000 on its books in 1909, the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in the past 
year sold $144,585,000 worth of 


ods on which it netted a profit of $7,- 


scal 
aegis 
1Z o/0 


Akron Appreciates Benefits 
Akron is particularly proud of being 
the birthplace of the mammoth Firestone 
cncern, and the community has _ signally 
shown its appreciation not only of the busi- 
ness genius but the civic and humane spirit 
if the noted rubber industrialist. Mr. Fire- 
stone only added, and is adding, 
immensely to the wealth of the city but has 
huilt numerous model homes, a handsome 
employes’ clubhouse, a large athletic field, 
a 36-hole golf course, organized a saving 


not 


on Thirtie 


Founder and Aides Receive Numerous 
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th A\nniversary 


Congratulations on Amazing Progress 
Within Three Decades — High Lights 
History of Great Enterprise 


bank with unusually advantageous features 
for workers, and has substantially encour- 
aged every worthy local charity. So, too, 
many other communities, domestic and 
foreign, can testify to his generous interest 
in public and private benevolent undertak- 
ings. Of more direct interest to the rubber 
rade has been his long and aggressive 
leadership, his world-wide survey of rub- 
ber-growing regions, his: success in getting 
the federal government to send out ex- 
peditions on a greater scale to ascertain 
the circumstances under which Americans 
might grow rubber to meet all their needs, 
and finally his winning of the fight to break 
what threatened to become a crude rubber 
monopoly. 

That the Firestone traditions of service, 
initiative, strong organization, and capable 
administration will long be perpetuated 
seems well assured by the fact that Mr. 
Firestone’s sons fully share his ideals and 
enterprise. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., was 
but 5 years old when he turned on the 
steam in the original factory in Akron, but 
today, a perfect “chip of the old block,” he 
is chief in charge of the great Firestone 
plantation in Africa as well as vice pres- 
ident and director in the parent company. 
Another son, Russell A., is vice president 
of the California Firestone company and 
vice president of the Firestone Park Trust 
& Savings Bank, Akron. Three other sons 
are planning to enter the rubber business. 
Raymond and Leonard will matriculate in 
the school of Firestone when they graduate 
irom Princeton University. Roger with 
kis own laboratory studies rubber chemis- 
try at Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 

By these young men will the success of 
Firestone be perpetuated in the rubber in- 
dustry. 


HHQHUUUvult 1) 


ACTIVATED CARBON 


The use of activated carbon in a solvent 
recovery system was described about a year 
ago in this journal." 

The manufacture of active carbon has 
been the subject of numerous patents; one 
of these is the Bayer process and another 
the Urbain process. In the first-named 
process the raw material—peat, sawdust, or 
other suitable carbonaceous material—is 
made into a paste with zinc chloride solu- 
tion, compressed into stick form, cut into 
short lengths, and calcined in a rotary 
furnace. This is followed by a washing, 
sieving, and sorting, after which the prod- 


1Inp1A RuBBER Wort~p, Oct. 1, 1929, p. 57. 


uct is packed in drums for +¢ransport. 

The Urbain process is somewhat similar 
but uses phosphoric acid instead of zinc 
chloride. The paste is dried at a tempera- 
ture of 500 to 600° C.. and then further 
heated to about 1,200° C., at which tem- 
perature not only are all hydrocarbons de- 
stroyed, but the phosphoric acid is reduced 
to phosphorus by the carbon; this phos- 
phorus distills and burns to phosphoric 
oxide, which is absorbed in water and 
forms phosphoric acid. 

The carbon is washed with hydrochloric 
acid to dissolve out mineral matter, then 
dried by heating to about 300° C.. and 
packed. 
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The Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 E. 
97th St., Cleveland, O., has announced the 
opening of an office at 123 E. Sixth St. 
Cincinnati, O., with Wm. A. Bauman, 
sales manager, in charge. Telephone Main 
7374. 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, O., has purchased the name and 
equipment of the Century Tire & Rubber 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Century products, in- 
cluding tires and tubes, will be manufac- 
tured by the Mansfield plant. 


The Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, 
O.,-has awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of an addition of brick and steel, 120 
by 480 feet, to Building C at its plant. 
Construction will cost $100,000, and equip- 
ment in excess of $500,000 more. The 
company, which makes mechanical rubber 
goods and specialties, including a compos- 
ite rubber and steel running board for 
the automobile, plans revamping its entire 
plant for greater efficiency by making pos- 
sible the latest in production methods. In- 
creased orders, particularly for the running 
board, have necessitated these changes. It 
is expected also to increase the number of 
employes. Henry Hallock is president of 
the rubber company. 


S. W. Weiger, for many years associa- 
ated with The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., 
Findlay, O., has been named a trustee of 
Findlay College. 


Miller Rubber Products Co., Akron, 
O., has made a number of important 
changes in its field representatives. G. K. 
Meeks, former St. Louis branch manager, 
is now district sales manager out of St. 
Louis, directing sales in Kansas City and 
Memphis in addition to the St. Louis ter- 
ritory. FE. P. Jones, former Philadelphia 
branch manager, now is district sales man- 
ager directing sales in the Philadelphia 
territory as well as all of Baltimore and 
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H. R. Lapp, for- 
manager, now 


Washington territory. 
mer Indianapolis branch 
serves as district sales manager with head- 
quarters at Detroit, in charge of sales in 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Toledo, and Indian- 
apolis districts. R. R. Redwine, one-time 
assistant manager at Chicago, later branch 
manager at Omaha, was made district 
sales manager at Omaha supervising sales 
in the Omaha and Minneapolis territories. 
C. W. Adickes, former manager at Char- 
lotte, N. C., was appointed district sales 
manager with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., 
directing sales in Charlotte, Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville, New Orleans, and Birmingham 
territories. 

India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
according to President W. G. Klauss, has 
appointed C. T. Morledge sales manager. 
He has been with India for four years and 
succeeds F. L. Ryan, who resigned eight 


months ago to become tire dealer and India 
distributer in Los Angeles, Calif. Since 
that time and until his recent appointment 
Mr. Morledge 
sales manager directed India sales. 

Miss Maybelle O’Donnell, a member 
ot the staff. of The Cleveland Liner & 
Mig. Co., Cleveland, O., spent several days 
in New York, N. Y., during the latter part 
of August. She plans to visit Atlantic 
City, N. J., before returning to Cleveland. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. held its annual 
picnic at Summit Beach Park on August 
25. Employes of the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., the Seiberling Latex Co., the Akron 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., all of Akron, and 
the Kemitex Co., Wadsworth, all in O., 
participated in this outing. A golf tourna- 
ment, a baseball game, contests for chil- 
dren, a bathing beauty contest, dancing, 
and a hunt for, the letters in the word 
“Seiberling’”’ were features of the day. 
Prizes were awarded by C. W. Seiberling. 


in the capacity of assistant 





Matthias Radioes Goodrich Message 


The wide variety of mechanical goods 
manutactured by The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., was outlined recently 
by G. L. Matthias, general superintendent, 
mechanical goods division, on August 6, 
in a radio talk sponsored by the Goodrich 
company from New York over WEAF. 

The line manufactured by Goodrich, pio- 
neers in the field of industrial rubber 
goods, includes seven thousand types of 
rubber hose ranging in size from huge 
dredging sleeves, three feet in diameter, 
down to hydraulic brake hose, an eighth 
of an inch in diameter. 

Another Goodrich product is a rubber 
gasket, 27 feet in diameter, used in large 
cam valves, and one molded product used 
by specialty manufacturers, approximately 
the size of a large pin head, and there are 
2,000 of these units to the pound. 

In the belting division all types and sizes 
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GOODRICH PLAY DAY 2 


Left to right: P. R. Rohrbacher, manager, Goodrich baseball team; R. T. 
Griffiths, vice president and general manager, Miller Rubber Products 
Co., Inc.; J. D. Tew, president of the Goodrich company; and C. W. 
Leguillon, manager of Goodrich machine development department. 
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are manufactured, beginning with the sort 
used on vacuum sweepers to conveyer belts 
weighing tons and made in lengths meas- 
uring hundreds of feet. 





G. L. Matthias 


Goodrich produces 32,000 rubber prod- 
ucts, having the greatest diversity of 
products of any manufacturer in the rub- 
ber industry. 


Goodrich Operations 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., is 
transferring all boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing facilities at its Akron plant to the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., a 
subsidiary. Only executives, foremen, and 
other key men of the boot and shoe depart- 
ment will be transferred to the eastern 
plant. The boot and shoe advertising de- 
partment has been established in Water- 
town under the direction of R. W. Mar- 
quard. All mechanical goods operations 
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now conducted at Hood will be transferred 
to Akron. The transfer, when completed, 
will effect 800 to 1,500 Akron workers. 

One of the Jargest industrial picnics of 
the season drew thousands of B. F. Good- 
rich employes and their families to Chip 
pewa Lake Park on August 11 for the 
annual play day program. All depart- 
ments of the Goodrich offices and factories 
were closed for the event. 

A feature at this year’s picnic was send- 
ing out 1,000 balloons. An award will 
be made to the finder of the balloon trav- 
eling the greatest distance from Akron. 
Various other contests were planned for 
the day's entertainment among. which 
were a number of baseball games between 
department groups for the Goodrich cham- 
pionship, 


Putnam Balloon Tire Patent 
Decision 


ECORD was made last month in this 

journal that the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit has upheld the ruling that claims 
1 and 2 of the Putnam patent for so-called 
balloon tires are invalid, sustaining the 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note also the rule of the United 
States Patent Office that changes of form, 
proportions, or degree only, or attaining 
better results by substantially the same 
original means does not constitute patent- 
able invention. In other words, changing 
the cross-section of a balloon tire from an 
ellipse as shown in United States Patent 
No. 1,433,008 to a circle as claimed by 
Putnam in United States Patent No. 
1.537,879 was not patentable under the rule 
indicated above. 


AUL W. LITCHFIELD, presi- 
dent of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., arrived 
from Europe on July 31 at New 
York, N. Y. He was met at 


quarantine by the Goodyear dirigi 
ble “Mayflower,” was taken aboard, 
and after a short flight over the 
city he was then landed at Holmes 
Airport, from where he was driven 
to his hotel. This was the first 
time in history that an airship 


ever made a landing on an ocean 
liner. 

The blimp was piloted by Karl 
Fickes, with Robert Wilson as co- 
pilot. Coming up toward the stern 
of the “Bremen,” which is the 
speediest ocean liner in the world, 
Pilot Fickes cut the motors when 
a few feet out and set the “May- 
flower” down carefully upon the 
after deck. A landing crew re- 
cruited from among the “Brem- 
en’s” sailors, grasped the landing 
ropes and the hand rails and 
brought the sky rider to a stand- 
still without even a jar. The spec- 
tacular landing was made in a tiny 
35-foot square of cleared space on 


deck. 








The suit mentioned above was originally 
brought in the federal court at Detroit on 
the Putnam balloon tire patent which pur- 
potted to cover all tires of large size in 
proportion to their load and having thin 
sidewalls and designed to operate with low 
air pressure. 

The defense produced evidence showing 
that as far back as 1910 The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co. had introduced cord tires 
in this country answering to all the specifi- 
cations of the patent. Incidentally it was 
brought out that such balloon tires were 
used and have continued to be used since 
that time by the King of England on his 
personal cars. Ralph Mulford, famous 
racing driver, also shares honors with the 
British monarch as being one of the earli- 
est users Of balloon tires. 

It was also shown that A. H. Marks, an 
officer of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
used balloon tires in Akron as early as 
1910. A further defense was that the 
patent was indefinite in not saying how 
large or how thin or how low-inflated the 
tires must be to come within the patent. 

The decision is a confirmation of a state- 
ment issued by officials of The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co. when the long expected 
balloon tire patent was issued in 1925 to 
the effect that the patent was fully antici- 
pated by that company’s early activities in 
the field of cord tires. That statement, 
taken as a challenge, is said to have 
caused the plaintiff to single out the Akron 
company as its adversary in the test suit. 


Goodyear Activities 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s at- 
tempt to solve in a measure the unemploy- 
ment problem is known as the “Slusser 
plan” because it was devised by C. Slusser, 
vice president and factory manager. It 
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provided that all factory employes who had 
been laid off on June 1 and were still in 
Akron be taken back on a basis of seven 
weeks’ work in every eight and that those 
who had continued at their posts agree to 
this same basis. This suggestion met with 
enthusiastic approval. 

Announcement was made by Goodyear 
of the following promotions in both the 
production and personnel departments. 
E. T. Ruffner and W. C. Wright have 
been named general foremen, each in 
charge of several departments. Both men 
are flying squadron members. K. L. 
Reynolds is the new manager of labor di- 
vision under whom the following serve in 
their respective capacities: N. R Miller, 
manager of the employment division; J. T. 
Kidney, manager of police, fire, safety, 
and compensation divisions; Dr. J. S. 
Millard, head of the Goodyear hospital; 
and C. N. Evitt, secretary of the industrial 
assembly. J. W. Henderschott has been 
named manager of Goodyear Hall, and 
A. C. Horrocks is the new director of 
education at Goodyear University. T. W. 
Prior succeeds Henderschott as manager 
of office employment. 

Edward Gower, foreman of masons at 
the Goodyear, Tire & Rubber Co., on Au- 
gust 6 was awarded his 25-year diamond 
service pin in addition to $250 in gold. 

Goodyear employes held their annual 
picnic at Chippewa Lake Park on August 
16. About 45,000 attended. The auto 
parade, many miles long, had several floats. 
The program consisted of land and water 
sports, including tennis, horseshoe and golf 
tournaments as well as running races and 
athletic events. Two Goodyear blimps 
were on hand to make flights with em- 
ployes and their families. The flying 
squadron gave an exhibition. At 9 p. m. 
a fireworks display took place. 


LITCHFIELD BOARDS AIR TAXI 











President Litchfield stepped 
aboard; there was a lot of waving 
of hands, and the little dirigible 
sailed away with her passenger. 
Though he was given an hour’s 
aerial tour of New York before 
landing, President Litchfield ar- 
rived at his hotel several hours 
before the rest of the party, which 
had remained on the boat to com- 
plete the journey. 

While in Europe the Goodyear 
president spent several weeks at 
Wolverhampton, England, and 
other cities on business matters. 
He visited also the Zeppelin 
offices at Friedrichshafen to fur- 
ther plans for the inauguration 
of trans-oceanic Zeppelin service. 
His landing by blimp was in the 
nature of a demonstration of how 
air ship service may be extended 
for speeding communication be- 
tween ship and land. 

He was accompanied from Eu- 
rope by his two sons and other 
Goodyear officials, but they were 
not included in the special landing 
party. After a day in New York, 
Mr. Litchfield returned to his 
home in Akron. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


William B. Wiegand, of the Technical 
Dept., Binney & Smith Co. New York, 
N. Y., has been touring Canada since the 
middle of August in the interests of his 
company, the makers of Micronex. Mr. 
Wiegand is a native of Canada, where he 
always meets with a cordial reception from 
his many social and business friends. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., together with the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., have 
entered into reciprocal license agree- 
ments for manufacturing latex bonded 
brake lining. Both organizations perfected 
methods independently for utilizing rubber 
latex as a binder in brake linings and other 
asbestos products. Their reciprocal agree- 
ments are such that each company is to 
have the advantage of any further refine- 
ments made as a result of the research of 
either of the participating companies. 


C. E. A. Dias, of Ceylon, who is a 
visitor to the United States, is the owner 
of the Wawulugala, Millinya, and Muka- 
lana estates that have been awarded prizes 
for quality of product in far eastern and 
foreign exhibitions. The Johnston Rubber 
Co., 133 Front St., New York, N. Y., rep- 
resents the Dias interests in the United 
States. 


George F. Hasslacher has resigned from 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y., effective August 1. 
At the time of his resignation he was a 
director and secretary. As an employe of 
the company, Mr. Hasslacher was active 
as manager of the commercial development 
division and manager of the advertising 
department. He will spend the coming 
months with personal affairs and in trav- 
eling, it was explained. 


The Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
O., has announced the opening of its 
Pittsburgh, Pa., offices with Howard L. 
Haney, sales manager, in charge, at 
Terminal Bldg., Carson St. and Terminal 
Way, S. S. Telephone, Hemlock 8725. 


Martin Rubber Co., Inc., manufacturer 
of mechanical rubber goods, Long Island 
City, N. Y., states that it also makes den- 
tal rubber. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana, 62 William 
St., New York, N. Y., reveals that it has 
been informed that the Société Générale 
des Etablissements Bergougnan, Clermont- 
Ferrand, France, has lately disposed of 
its share in the Societa Anonima Bergou- 
gnan Italiana, Turin, Italy, to a group 
composed of representatives of the leading 
industrial companies of Turin and headed 
by the Banca Commerciale Italiana, Milan, 
Italy. It is not unlikely that the Societa 
Italiana Pirelli, Milan, may participate to 
a certain extent in this newly created 
group, and in this connection it is also said 
that several rubber companies may join to- 
gether to rationalize production. 


Meyer & Brown, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., one of the oldest crude 
rubber importing and dealing houses in the 
industry, has announced that its activities 
in the market are to be restricted and that 
changes have been effected in the per- 
sonnel. 


“In view of the fact that we are plan- 
ning to reduce our business activities,” an 
announcement stated, “Walter H. Dicker- 
son has resigned as vice president and 
treasurer, effective immediately. W. L. 
White has been elected vice president of 
this corporation, and W. G. Smith, Jr., 
has been elected treasurer. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y., re- 
ports the election of Dr. Edward A. Ry- 
kenboer to the Board of Directors. 
J. Carlisle Swain was elected assistant 
secretary. 


New York Brokerage Co., crude rub- 
ber broker, formerly at 27 Beaver St., has 
moved to 18 Burling Slip, New York, 
N. Y. Telephone, John 0843-0844-0845. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., through President W. O. Ruther- 
ford, announced the following appoint- 
ments. C. G. Morrill was elected treas- 
urer, replacing A. H. Price, who resigned 
after many years of service. A. D. Welty 
was made assistant treasurer, and C. H. 
Wolfe was promoted to the position of 
secretary. 

A. A. Garthwaite, vice president and 
general manager of Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., with his two 
daughters sailed for Europe on August 2. 
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National Safety Congress 


The nineteenth annual safety congress 
and exposition will be held September 29 
to October 3, inclusive, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Rubber Section will hold its meet- 
ings in the Fort Pitt Hotel, where the 
following papers will be read: 

“Rubber Reclaiming and Its Hazards.” 
A. P. Regal, electrical engineer, The 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, 
O. Discussion led by C. W. Smith, as- 
sistant general superintendent, U.S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

“How We Can Best Serve the In- 
jured Employe.” W. T. Leonard, chair- 
man, Ohio Industrial Commission, Colum- 
bus, O. 

“Creating Job Value Consciousness.” 
M. A. Clark, industrial relations manager, 
Detroit Plant, United States Rubber Co.., 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Safeguarding the Health of the 
Rubber Worker.” P. A. Davis, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

“Safety in the Design of Equipment 
Used in the Rubber Industry.” M. J. 
Maryanski, design engineer, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

“Carry On.” C. L. Hungerford, safety 
director, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

“A Foreman’s Opportunity in Accident 
Prevention.” W. H. Fleming, assistant 
production superintendent, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

“Safety Kinks,” (Film strip). T. G. 
McKenna, manager, safety division, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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After five days in England and Scotland, 
they toured Holland and Germany, spend- 
ing some time in Hamburg, Dresden, 
Cologne, and Berlin, where Mr. Garth- 
waite visited Lee distributers. They will 
sail for home on September 3. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. has 
reported the completion of improvements 
at its distributing branch at Charlotte, 
N. C. This includes sales offices and ware- 
house for heavy chemicals, textile dye- 
stuffs, reagents, and insecticides. Despite 
mill curtailment and slower demand this 
year for dyes and chemicals in the South, 
W. H. Willard, manager of the Charlotte 
branch, looks forward to an increasing 
volume of business. National Aniline is 
a subsidiary of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., and an affiliate company with others 
in this group. 

H. L. McClaren, president of the 
Ajax Rubber Co. and the McClaren Rub- 
ber Co., Charlotte, N. C., has announced 
the appointment of H. E. Williams as 
general sales manager for the two compa- 
nies, succeeding H. W. Roland, who re- 
signed to accept a position with the Reo 
Motor Car Co. Mr. Williams has been 
associated with the McClaren sales organi- 
zation for several years. At the time of 
this promotion he was supervisor of the 
Pacific Coast Division for the combined 
companies, 

Ajax Rubber Co., 
ducted at the plant of its subsidiary, 
McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
reports operating to a daily capacity of 
1,500 tires, a figure never before reached. 
At present the plant, working on day and 
night schedules, manufactures both Ajax 
and McClaren tires. It is understood that 
the tires are sold as soon as they are made. 
The new machinery recently shipped from 
Racine, Wis., to Charlotte also is in use. 
The payroll of the manufacturing depart- 
ment now approximates $9,500 per week, 
a sum not previously equaled. 

Intercontinental Rubber Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., reports that production of gua- 
yule rubber in Mexico was suspended 
during May with the closing of the Ca- 
torce factory. All factory units are being 
maintained in excellent physical condition, 
and production can be resumed on short 
notice when circumstances justify it. The 
first f unit in located 


now being con- 


factory California 
in Salinas will begin operations in Janu- 
ary, 1931, with an initial capacity of 15,- 
000 pounds of Ampar 
per day. 


guayule rubber 


—— 


The Airplane Industry 

A new industry is becoming established 
in America. Last year it represented a 
total investment of about $700,000,000 
More than 6,000 commercial and military 
planes, with a total value of over $44,000,- 
000, were manufactured. Production of 
aircraft engines exceeded 7,000 for the 
vear, valued az $26,000,000. American air- 
planes in 1929 flew nearly 200,000,000 
miles. 

Aircraft, including airplanes, seaplanes, 
flying boats, amphibians, airships, and 
dirigibles, large and small, and recently 
sliders, are taking a place of rapidly in- 
creasing importance in our civilization, 


Horace C. Knerr in Iron Age. 














International Newsreel 





Harvey S. Firestone with Members of His Family. 


Left to Right 


Raymond C., Russell A., Mrs. Firestone, Mr. Firestone, Elizabeth I., and 
Leonard K. Firestone. = 


salltft 


NEW ENGLAND 


Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., president of 


the Firestone. Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., together with other Firestone ofhcials, 
last month inspected his company’s plants 


New England. He was the gues 


at several luncheons and expressed 














as pleased with conditions. Mr. 

estone is making a tour of the tire 
conipany’s plants throughout the country, 
rding to George W. Danielson, of the 
New Bedford it, which is one of the 
largest tire fabric plants in the world. Mr. 
Firestone is accompanied by his three sons, 
Russell, Raymond, and Roger, whose polo 


playing is an important topic of conversa- 
tion and source of pride with their father. 
Another Firestone visitor is the “Fire- 
piloted by Wm. -M. McConnell 
The big monoplane, used frequently by 
Mr. Firestone for ti idel 
placed activities and also by his 
tire company officials in attending confer- 


1 


tring ta < 1 


business 
ences, on August 17 landed at the 
Airport, where it was welcomed by A. T. 
McGrath, branch manager. The 
plane participated in the festivities at Cam- 
August 18, where Mr. Firestone 
Chamber of Commerce 
onnection with the opening of a large 
Firestone in that city 


> 
B ston 


Boston 


bridge on 


was a guest of the 


service station 

David Lederer, in his efforts to pre- 
serve the Bauman Rubber Co., which his 
father and Maurice Bauman had founded 
it: New Haven, Conn., forty-three years 
filed a petition in bankruptcy in which 
he alleges he has no assets with which to 
liabilities of $164,362.44. He had 
his personal property as security for 
endorsements for the rubber company, and 
the reduction of claims by creditors against 
the company to judgments wiped away his 
personal fortune. Mr. Lederer’s petition 
will have no effect on the affairs of the 


meet 


used 


rubber company, which has been success- 
iully operated since last August under re- 
ceivers. 

Portland Rubber Co., Portland, Me., 
maker of rubber goods including rubber 
bands, hot water bottles, toys, garden [.ose, 
raincoats, tires, etc., reports that it is quite 
busy and enjoys a large volume of busi- 
ness at present. 

Robert C. Kelley, purchasing agent of 
the Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., 
has been appointed national chairman 
of the textile committee of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, suc- 
ceeding E. H. Hawkins, of the DuPont 
company, who was obliged to give up 
the post owing to pressure of work from 
his recent promotion to director of pur- 
chases of that company. Mr. Kelley 
recently addressed the Rotary Club of 
Franklin, Mass., on “Buyers and Buy- 
manship”. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has announced the resignation of 
Miss May O'Connor, for twelve years in 
the advertising department and assistant 
to the advertising manager. Miss O’Con- 
nor, who has accepted a position with a 
New York concern, was succeeded by her 
sister Alice, for several years connected 
with publicity work at Fisk. 

The United States Rubber Co. moved 
the offices of its Footwear Department 
from New York, N. Y., to Naugatuck, 
Conn., on August 18, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. B. Davis, Jr., president 
and chairman of the board of directors. 
The United States Rubber Co. is the larg- 
est manufacturer of rubber footwear in 
the world. Its selection of Naugatuck as 
footwear headquarters has a historical in- 
terest, as the first vulcanized rubber foot- 
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wear ever manufactured was made there 
by the company in 1843, and production 
has been continuous ever since. 

The rubber company also will close its 
Fabric Inspection Department at Millville, 
Mass., in September. Cloth ordered for 
plants of the United States Rubber Co. is 
being shipped from the Millville plant by 
the company from whom it was purchased. 
At Millville the materials are inspected 
and tested and then reshipped to the dif- 
ferent plants which had requisitioned the 
materials. Commencing in September the 
old system will be reestablished. Mate- 
rials ordered for the individual plants will 
be shipped from the maker directly to the 
user instead of first to Millville. 

J. A. Horner, district manager of tire 
sales in the Boston, Mass., district of U. S. 
Rubber Co., recently announced that E. A. 
McCoy, formerly manager of the Kelly- 
Springteld Tire Co.’s Boston branch, has 
been appointed his assistant. 


Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson, 
Mass., late last month adopted a new 
schedule of working hours, it was an- 


nounced by Employment Manager Clif- 
ford Reynolds. A four-day week, begin- 
ning on Tuesday and ending on Friday for 
the day shift and beginning on Monday 
night for the night crew, has been adopted 
in place of their regular hours previously 
followed. 

The Brockton Machine Co., maker of 
mechanical rubber molds, 55 First St., 
Brockton, Mass., is moving into a one- 
story addition, 42 by 48 feet, recently 
erected at the plant. 


C. E. Maynard Advanced 
By Fisk 


Charles Edgar Maynard, former me- 
chanical superintendent of The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., has been 
appointed factory superintendent in charge 
of production succeeding Curtis L. Moody, 
general superintendent for fifteen years, 
who has resigned to become factory mana- 
ger of the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., a subsidiary of the United 
States Rubber Co. 


| 








C. E. Maynard 


Mr. Maynard began his work with the 
Fisk producing department twelve years 
ago, immediately after his service in the 
World War. He served during the war 


in the Naval Aviation Corps, previous to 
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which time he was with The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. He was graduated 
from Amherst College with a B. S. degree 
in 1917. Mr. Maynard was appointed 
manager of the process development de- 
partment of the Fisk company and in 1930 
he was advanced to the position of me- 
chanical superintendent, which was closely 
followed by his appointment as factory 
superintendent in charge of production. 
During his career at Fisk, Mr. Maynard 
designed and invented several tire ma- 
chines. Outstanding are two semi-auto- 
matic vulcanizing machines, one for tires 
and the other for tubes, both of which 


were pioneer machines in the industry and 
are now being made under patent con- 
trolled by The Fisk Rubber Co. Mr. 
Maynard has also been a contributor to 
many technical journals and is recognized 
as an authority on rubber machinery. 

He was born in Concord, Mass., on 
January 13, 1895. He is a Mason and a 
member of Phi Kappa Psi. His address 
is 74 Massasoit St., Northampton, Mass. 

The Fisk executive organization will 
not include a general superintendent, but 
Mr. Maynard’s new duties will approxi- 
mate more than any other office the duties 
formerly handled by Mr. Moody. 


MIDWEST 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has appointed H. H. Hageman, 
for several months acting manager, as 
manager of the northwestern branch, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III, 
has rescinded increases in tire prices made 
in its fall and winter general catalog and 
will continue the prices quoted in its sum- 
mer sale catalog after the sale period ended 
on August 31, according to J. H. West- 
rich, manager of Sears’ tire department. 
The company’s stores will continue present 
tire prices unchanged. This continuation 
of the cheaper price of tires is made pos- 
sible by lower rubber prices. The present 


rates will continue until about the end of 
December. Sears, Roebuck just opened two 
stores, one in Brooklyn, the other in Mt. 
Vernon, both in N. Y. Two additional 
stores are planned soon, at East Orange 
and Union City, both in N. J. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 251 Front 
St, New York, N. Y., in expanding its 
technical staff, has. employed M. C. 
Vaughn, for the past two years chemist 
at The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. He 
will be located at the Pioneer Asphalt 
Works, Lawrenceville, Ill., as research 
and control chemist. Mr. Vaughn is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
where he majored in chemistry. 





U. S. RUBBER CO. TIRE DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Unit sales of tires to dealers during July 
were the highest in five years and were 
exceeded by only one previous July in the 
history of the United States Rubber Co., 
L. M. Simpson, general sales manager of 
the Tire Department, Detroit, Mich., re- 
cently announced. The sales in August 
held at a comparably high level, and pres- 
ent indications are that the last six months 
of this year will show a comfortable in- 





L. M. Simpson 


crease in dealer sales over the same period 
last year, Mr. Simpson declared. 

“The July record was the direct result 
of new improved design products priced at 
the lowest levels in the history of the com- 
pany, and a generally strengthened and 


aggressive dealer organization,” he added. 

The only July to show a higher volume 
in casing sales by the United States Rub- 
ber Co. was in 1925, Mr. Simpson ex- 
plained. In that year, he pointed out, a 
number of price advances occurred in June 
and July with the result that many dealers 
contracted for more than the normal re- 
quirements of casings in anticipation of 
still further advances in the fall. 

M. A. Clark, director of industria] rela- 
tions of the tire department, is listed among 
the speakers scheduled to address the 
Nineteenth Annual Safety Congress of 
the National Safety Council at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Clark will address the Rubber 
Section on October 1 on “Creating Job 
Value Consciousness.” Mr. Clark is a 
recognized authority on industrial relations 
work. Educated in England, he spent thir- 
teen years in personnel work with the du- 
Pont organization, five years in the textile 
industry, and three years as director of 
vocational education for the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, prior to join- 
ing the United States Rubber Co. 


J. H. (Harry) Sheldon, for many years 
associated with the sales administration of 
U. S. tires, has retired from the United 
States Rubber Co. He was with the com- 
pany about twenty-three years, much of 
that time as assistant to the sales manager. 

A novel plan of “mass feeding” of fac- 
tory workmen, in the interest of time econ- 
omy, now appears as a complement to the 
mass production methods practiced in mod- 
ern manufacturing establishments. At the 
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tire plant thousands of workers are fed in 
a few minutes from unique portable metal 
kitchens, by which food is brought to the 
workman instead of the workman having 
to go after it. 

The portable kitchens are loaded with 
food at a central loading station and at a 
given signal just before the noon whistle 
they dash out for different quarters of the 
plant. Workers line up before the “wagon” 
for a lunch nearly as varied as that avail- 
able in the restaurant. “Electric heating 
elements in each wagon, with a wall plug 
attachment, keep hot foods heated, and ice 
compartments maintain milk and similar 
items frigid until called for. 


— 
Prominent Trenton Rubber 
Manufacturer 


T IS ten years now since the Pocono 
Rubber Cloth Co. was organized in 
Trenton, N. J., and no small part of its 
success is attributed to its vice president 
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and treasurer, Holland B. Slusser, whose 
entire business career, which began in 1910, 
has been devoted to the rubber industry. 
For three years he was chemist with the 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, O., and held 
a similar position from 1913 to 1916 with 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., also in Akron. 
Then he became plant superintendent of the 
Knight Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, O., and 
remained there until 1917, when he was 
chosen division superintendent of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
He left that concern in 1920 to join the 
newly created Pocono Rubber Cloth Co. as 
vice president. He assumed the duties of 
treasurer also in 1923. 

Mr. Slusser was born on April 10, 1887, 
in Louisville, O. He attended the public 
schools of New York, N. Y., Canton, O., 
high school, and the University of 
Michigan. Here he majored in chemical 
engineering and in June, 1910, received the 
degree of B. S. in that field. 

He is a member of Phi Kappa Sigma, 
the American Chemical Society, Carteret 
and Kiwanis Clubs, both of Trenton, and 
the Springdale Golf Club, Princeton, N. J. 
Mr. Slusser is married and lives with his 
family at 10 Ober Road, Princeton. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Some products of the rubber manufac- 
turing plants in New Jersey are holding 
their own; while a little decrease occurred 
in the production of mechanical goods. The 
demand for rubber cloth and tiling con- 
tinues good as is also the case with hose, 
belting, and packing. Orders for brake 
lining and jar rings have decreased. Tire 
production continues normally. The de- 
mand for athletic footwear, however, has 
dropped off. Orders for swimming tubes 
showed a large increase during the summer, 
and manufacturers now find that this prod- 
uct will be added to other goods for sales- 
men to handle. 

The U. S. Rubber Specialty Co., 
Trenton, received a request from two 
residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., to produce 
a rubber ball tc carry them across the 
ocean. Specifications call for a ball 15 feet 
in diameter with an opening of 30 inches. 
The company has taken the matter under 
advisement. 

Puritan Rubber Co., 
tines to operate normally. The demand 
for rubber tiling has been very good 
during the summer, and prospects for the 
fall are promising. 

Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, 
announces that business during July was 
the largest during any month of the 
present year. The company recently en- 
gaged additional help to fill orders for 
rubber cloth. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
which had been operating with day and 
night shifts, now works during the day only. 
The company suffered a loss by lightning 
some time ago, and the burned building 


has been repaired. 


Trenton, con- 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, reports 
that business is good. The concern is busy 
in departments where various kinds of hose 
are made. 

C. Edward Murray, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
has presented to St. Michael’s Orphanage, 
Hopewell, N. J., two Shetland ponies, a 
cart, saddles, and harness, for the orphan 
boys. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
reports a decided increase in business dur- 
ing the past month with about 90 per cent 
of the equipment in operation. The com- 
pany expects to operate 100 per cent dur- 
ing the fall. The company’s plant. at 
Welland, Ont., Canada, which had been 
very busy, now feels the business depres- 
sion. 

Volk Auto Tire Co. Trenton, has 
moved to new quarters at Front and Stock- 
ton Sts., where additions to the sales force 
have been made. The firm is distributer 
tor the General Cord tire for Trenton and 
Mercer County. 

The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Trenton, inaugurated a plan to sell 
Viking tires and tubes direct to consumers. 
The company reduced the cost of its prod- 
uct and hopes to compete with mail order 
houses. 

Bruce Bedford, president of the 
Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, has been 
spending some time with his family at 
Zear Lake, Pa. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, 
states that business looks very promising 
for rubber heels and soles and mechanical 
goods. The plant now runs normally. 





MURRAY’S GENERAL MANAGER 


When the Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., last year underwent several changes 
in personnel and policies to restore it to its 
former high standing, it was necessary to 
install as general manager a man of out- 
standing ability to carry on efficiently the 
reconstruction work. Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., banking concern, financial 
backer, and chief factor in the Murray 
reorganization, selected Alfred Hume 
Branham for the responsible position; and 
time has revealed the wisdom of this choice. 

Mr. Branham was born in Nashville on 
January 19, 1896. His formal education 
was received at the Branham and Hughes 
Military Academy, the University of Mis- 
sissippi, and Vanderbilt University. An- 
swering his country’s call to arms, he 
enlisted in the United States Marine Corps 
in May, 1917, and served about a year in 
France with the Machine Gun Battalion, 
Fifth Brigade, U. S. Marines. He was 
honorably discharged in August, 1919. Mr. 
Branham then returned to college to com- 
plete his interrupted courses and was grad- 
uated from Vanderbilt in 1920, a B. A. 

From 1921 to 1925 he served as com- 
mandant at the Branham and Hughes 
Military Academy. In 1926 he was em- 


ployed by Caldwell & Co. in the buying de- 
partment and remained there until 1929 
when he went to the Murray company. He 


is now a director as well as vice president 
and general manager of the rubber firm. 

Mr. Branham is a member of the Beta 
Theta Pi Fraternity, the Kiwanis Club, and 
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A. H. Branham 


the Masons. He holds, too, the commis- 
sion of captain in the U. S. Marine Corps 
Volunteer Reserve. He may be reached at 
the Murray company in Trenton. 
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Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
announces that business is very good in all 
departments, with the plant operating to 
capacity. The company has granted a 
week’s vacation to all the older employes. 
The Whitehead company is the oldest 
rubber company in Trenton. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has purchased a 200-acre site 
near Elizabeth to relieve space pressure 
now manifesting itself due to the growth 
of the Bell Laboratories, 463 West St., 
New York, N. Y. The A. T. & T. com- 
pany plans to erect another laboratory for 
expansion. The offices of Bell Laboratories 
on ‘West St., however, will continue to 
make the most important researches, ac- 
cerding to Walter S. Gifford, A. T. & T. 
president. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. to 
Sell Tires 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
announces through F. H. Bedford, Jr., a 
director, that it will sell automobile tires 
throughout the United States. Free serv- 
ice, a guarantee, and lower prices will be 
offered to the public in competition with 
garages, according to Mr. Bedford. The 
tires will be handled through the thousands 
of filling stations maintained by the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. The decision of 
the Standard Oil Co. to go into the tire 
business, Mr. Bedford added, was fostered 
by the success of the mail order houses, 
particularly in the less densely populated 
sections of the country. Prices of the 
most popular sizes follow: 


ND is Eo oie sc dis bias c5c8d ene eewy $4.95 
PM Ser NTIME 6 G90 5 i gre) eae eno awn 5.50 
PD eae as sh 0p bras as baw a rere ere 6.80 
NE oa ccd 2G. Se) ao Saki naa ew kaa 7.85 
EE bac s pddeaews kk seuaeeeeanneas 12.05 
 Chdwb ah abner Aik avd RNR ea Wane eee 12.25 
BR Beh nici ees bea kie oie as slow ek 13.20 
BOER. 6 cttc cee iin abtcat oe meniee 16.60 


It is learned that The B. F. Goodrich 
Co,, Akron, O., is making the tires known 
as the Atlas brand for the Atlas Supply 
Co., from which the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey will purchase its supplies for 
the service stations. These tires, it is un- 
derstood, are made in the factories of the 
Miller Rubber Co., a Goodrich subsidiary. 
Several weeks ago Standard representatives 
visited the plant of the Michelin Tire Co., 
Milltown, and inspected the factory. It 
was reported that the oil company was con- 
sidering purchasing the plant to be used 
in manufacturing tires. This report, how- 
ever, later was denied by Michelin officials. 
Mr. Bedford declared that the oil company 
had no intention of going into the tire 
manufacturing business as the plan will be 
entirely a merchandising one. 


—-o-—— 
Amberex 


Amberex is a new factice of amber 
shade made for special use in light col- 
ored rubber stocks with accelerators. It 
has found favor with those desiring to 
obtain light pastel shades of color. It is 
possible to use it in varying percentages 
with many of the best accelerators with- 
out retarding the cure to any noticeable 
extent and giving the finished goods a 
“velvet feel.” 
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Takes.” Such is the slogan of the 
Trenton, N. J., Chamber of Commerce, 
and it was prominently featured at the ex- 
hibit sponsored by the Chamber at the 
American Fair held at the immense At- 
lantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J., from July 17 to August 27. For the 
purpose of bringing Trenton’s industrial 
products to the attention of the hundreds 
of thousands of people who visited the 
famous seaside resort, the Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce contracted for 
4,400 square feet of exhibit space in the 
American Fair. 

The Trenton section was the largest 
single exhibit unit there and was divided 
into thirty-six separate booths in which 
were displayed goods of forty-seven Tren- 
ton manufacturers including seven in the 
rubber industry and one maker of rubber 
mill machinery. The value of the Tren- 
ton display was estimated at nearly $81,- 
000,000 and represented the labor of more 
than 15,000 employes. The space was fur- 
nished gratuitously by the Chamber to 
these manufacturers, and the organization 
had a full-time representative on the job. 
In the rubber division of Trenton’s strik- 
ing and successful exhibit were the follow- 
ing booths: 

Booth T-15, of the Murray Rubber Co., 
contained 400 square feet of exhibit space 
showing a Murray Tire Store front to- 
wards two aisles. The front emphasized 
the fact that the Murray Tire Store is 
not a chain store, but a nation-wide group 
of stores. The Murray Balloon 6 Ply 
DeLuxe, Murray Cord, and Murray Bus 
Cord tires were conspicuously placed. 

Two companies, William R. Thropp & 
Sons Co. manufacturer of rubber mill 
machinery, and the Acme Rubber Mfg. 
Co., maker of mechanical rubber goods, 
shared Booth T-29. The Thropp dis- 
play consisted of an experimental mix- 
ing mill featuring a safety device that will 
stop the rolls in two inches of travel. A 
6 by 16 steam individual laboratory motor 
driven mill was complete with all cut 
gears. The company showed, too, a hand 
reset electrically held safety brake for use 
on individual or motor driven lines of 
mills. Another interesting item was a 
hollow chilled iron roll. 

The Acme group included transmission 
belting, fruit jar rings, tubing, and hose. 
The latter ranged all the way from molded, 
corrugated garden hose, air, vacuum, gaso- 
line, and fire hose to 12-inch dredging 
hose. In the tubing display, power and 
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pump tubing were prominently featured. 

The Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. in Booth 
T-30 had a full line of mechanical rubber 
goods. Various grades of packings were 
to be seen. There was also a wide variety 
of wrapped hose from small sizes of ga- 
rage air hose and tubing to large sizes of 
suction hose and even samples of heavy 
duty steam and deep well drilling hose. 
Different types of dredging sleeves caught 
the eye as did a complete display of 
packings for oil well pumps, a complete 
section of heavy duty municipal fire hose, 
both conveyer and transmission belting, 
and jar rings. Attractive rubber floor 
coverings, including tile and matting, 
proved attention-arresting. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co. and the Home 
Rubber Co. made Booth T-31 well worth 
examining. The Luzerne products, hard 
rubber specialties, were: acidproof pipe, 
findings, pumps, water closet seats, etc. 
The railing in front of the booth, more- 
over, was made of hard rubber piping. 

Belting, hose, packings, and soft rubber 
mechanical specialties were exhibited by 
the Home Rubber Co. A large roll of 
rubber transmission belting immediately 
conveyed the impression of “power” in this 
display. 

In Booth T-32 The Thermoid Company 
made much of its brake lining in a very 
clever and educational layout. Showing 
the many automotive products and me- 
chanical rubber goods manufactured by 
Thermoid, the booth revealed asbestos in 
its various forms from the raw material 
to finished asbestos textiles. 

Two booths, T-34 and 310, of the Essex 
Rubber Co., furnished other fascinating 
subjects. T-34 was devoted exclusively to 
footwear. A wide array of Tite-Edge 
rubber ‘heels and soles was plainly visible, 
for dozens of different styles of soles and 
heels were displayed, some on finished 
shoes. The second booth contained color- 
ful specimens of Essex rubber mattings 
and its popular new product, the rubber 
Pep Bal. In the center of the display was 
a pyramid of inflated 18-inch Bals with 
patented valves, and on the very top rested 
a huge inflated Bal at least three feet in 
diameter. Rubber quoits, force cups, and 
soap dishes likewise had prominent posi- 
tions. In this booth many direct sales were 
made. 

Clifford H. Oakley, president of the 
Essex company, Bruce Bedford, Luzerne 
president, and J. Edward Myers, of the 
Acme Rubber Co., composed the manu- 
facturers’ committee. 


—™ 
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PACIFIC COAST 


United States Rubber Co., Inc., 
Pacific Division, has held its own during 
the general trade let-down, especially in 
comparison with last year, according to 
General Manager J. B. Brady, whose 
headquarters are at 300-336 Second St, 
San Francisco, Calif. The correction of 
the general business excesses of 1928 and 
1929 has been so ‘Irastic, he says, that any 
change from now on could hardly be 
otherwise than for the better. The United 
States company is gratified to note a 
very encouraging improvement, and, while 
gradual, Mr. Brady says, it gives every 
evidence of being continuous and _ long- 
lived. All the lines put out by the com- 
pany seem to be sharing quite equally the 
betterment in sales. Treasurer W. H. 
Gilbert of the Pacific Division retired 
August 1, taking advantage of the pen- 
sion plan available to employes with 
twenty or more years of service who have 
reached the age of 65. Mr. Gilbert had 
been in the company’s employ 43 years. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. reports 
normal production at, its Los Angeles, 
Calif., plant, and that its sales in July 
were the largest of any month in the 
company’s history. Prospects for fall and 
winter trade are regarded as excellent. 
Recent visitors to the plant have been 
Clifton Slusser, vice president of the 
parent company in Akron, O., and gen- 
eral superintendent of all Goodyear pro- 
duction here and abroad, and Treasurer 
P. E. H. Leroy, also of the Akron com- 
pany. After inspecting the Los Angeles 
plant, Mr. Slusser paid those in charge a 
fine compliment on the condition and the 
high efficiency of the works. Accom- 
panying the visitors on their return to 
Akron was Vice President Edwin J. 
Thomas, who resigned the superintendency 
of the Los Angeles plant on August 1 to 
become assistant to Mr. Slusser at Akron. 
Mr. Thomas’ successor, Leroy Tomkin- 
son, took charge on August 15. 

The “Volunteer,” baby Zeppelin of the 
Goodyear company, which has been in 
cperation in and about Los Angeles since 
June, 1929, has been in the air 1,428 hours 
on 1,750 separate flights and has carried 
3,502 passengers, without hurt to anyone 
or damage to anything, has been laid up 
at the Goodyear dock adjoining the Los 
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Angeles tire factory for a couple of 
months. During that time the gas bag 
will be supplanted with one of much 
greater capacity and be otherwise over- 
hauled in order to increase the ship’s trav- 
eling radius and carrying power. 

American Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Oakland, Calit., found a noticeable im- 
provement in business during August, the 
volume of sales being much better than 
in July, and the latter month’s business 
being more than that of June. According 
to Col. J. L. Dodge, treasurer, the com- 
pany is making a fair amount of heavy 
hose and belting as well as a general line 
of mechanicals and is doing much roll 
covering for paper mills in the Northwest. 

United Rubber Corp., 37 Arkansas 
St., San Francisco, Calif., according to 
President Herbert King, reports that busi- 
uess has been exceptionally good, with 
encouraging prospects. Although one of 
the smaller rubber manufactories in the 
San Francisco region, it is rated one of 
the most progressive. The works are 
running to full capacity, and as soon as 
additional equipment which has been or- 
dered is received, the plant will be put 
on a 24-hour daily schedule. The concern 
specializes in various hard rubber and 
molded products. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, H. King; vice president, Walton R. 
Smith; and secretary and treasurer, S. B. 
Sargeant. 

The Rubber Club is a new organiza- 
tion of leading tire distributers in South- 
ern California. It is designed to regulate 
business in its field and especially to over- 
come various unethical and unprofitable 
practices that have been too long tol- 
erated. The officers are: President, Frank 
T. Price, Nelson & Price; first vice presi- 
dent, J. W. Lauchlan; second, F. L. Ryan, 
Ryan & Mosher, Ltd.; secretary, C. A. 
Turney, Wynns’ Tire & Rubber Co.; as- 
sistant secretary, N. Giulii; treasurer, 
L. H. Clawson, Motor Tires, Inc.; and all 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif, continues to increase pro- 
duction steadily and is confident of sub- 
stantial improvement in sales for the re- 
mainder of the year. During the past 
month the finishing touches were put on 
the executive offices in the big new works, 
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5725 Telegraph Road, and arrangements 
were made for moving the staff from the 
offices in the wholesale branch at Eighth 
and Crocker Sts. 

Sherbondy Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Calif., according to Secretary-Treasurer 
George Ledoux, has lately been installing 
additional equipment for the manufacture 
of rubberized wallboard and hard rubber 
faced insulated paneling. Sales are im- 
proving for other specialties, such as hard 
rubber toilet seats, rubber carpeting for 
miniature golf courses, and mechanical 
goods. 

A. H. Weir, for the past two years 
in charge of the Los Angeles, Calif., branch 
of H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 728 S. Hill 
St., has returned to the company’s New 
York, N. Y., office, and Henry M. Rose 
has returned to his old post in Los An- 
geles, after a couple of years’ service in 
New York. 

Golden State Rubber Mills, 1920 E. 
Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., is run- 
ning close to capacity with excellent pros- 
pects for improvement in the near future. 
According to Secretary-Treasurer G. H. 
McDonald, business has picked up in the 
past six weeks. In addition to many 
staple products the mills produce numerous 
patented specialties in hard and soft rub- 
ber and celeron. President Emmet S. Long 
is likely to remain in Europe for several 
months longer than he intended, establish- 
ing an enterprise not connected with the 
concern which he heads in Los Angeles. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia is steadily stepping up production 
at its Los Angeles, Calif., plant and ex- 
pects to be running close to its recently 
doubled capacity within a few months. A 
recent visitor has been L. H. Jackson, vice 
president of the parent company in Akron, 
Q., who, with Vice President and General 
Manager R. J. Cope of the Los Angeles 
plant, has been making a survey of coast 
sales conditions. The California concern 
has recently launched an extensive sales 
campaign with many striking devices de- 
signed to show how competition of the 
keenest kind can be met in price, quality, 
and service. C. A. Myers, director and 
for many years Firestone supervisor of 
plant construction and engineering, direct- 
ing the planning and erection of most of 
the Firestone factories here and abroad, 
has retired from active service and is now 
living im Los Angeles. Vice President and 
General Sales Manager R. C. Tucker, who 
has been ill, is recuperating and will return 
to his Office on September 1. 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., notes improvement in sales 
and expects to quicken output soon to 1e- 
place depleted stocks of finished products. 
The factory had its third annual picnic on 
August 11, at Brookside Park, Pasadena, 
at which about 800 attended, including all 
the company executives. The Los Angeles 
wholesale branch, in charge of F. L. 
Hockensmith, has been removed from 1392 
E. Seventh St., where it had been for many 
years, to 3430 S. Hill St. quarters for- 
merly used by the Miller Rubber Co., which 
have been enlarged and remodeled. The 
footwear branch of the Goodrich concern 
will be consolidated with that of the Heod 
Rubber Co. at 1931 Bay St. 
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Goodyear Official’s Rapid Promotion 


URTHER evidence that the Southwest 
is Goodyear proving ground for ex- 
ecutives is afforded in the recent appoint- 
ment of Leroy Tomkinson as general super- 





Leroy Tomkinson 


intendent of the company’s big plant in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Incidentally the selection 
again emphasizes the fact that the com- 


pany is only too willing to advance 
promptly loyal coworkers to positions of 
much responsibility even though compara- 
tively young, provided they have shown re- 
quired capability. 

Mr. Tomkinson was born in Akron, O., 
on December 13, 1895. He attended South 
High School, Akron, and afterward Akron 
University, graduating with a degree in 
science. Directly he went to the Goodyear 
establishment in his native city and was 
placed on special work. In 1926 he was 
appointed foreman of truck tires and in 
1928 was made manager of the Flying 
Squadron, a position in which he dis- 
played such exceptional managerial ability 
that he was deemed the most fitting suc- 
cessor of General Superintendent Edwin J. 
Thomas when the latter was called lately 
to Akron from Los Angeles to become as- 
sistant to Vice President Clifton Slusser. 

The new official is a Mason and a 
Shriner, and his favorite diversions are golf 
and handball. He is married and has two 
children. Since August 15 he has been 
living at 2632 Raymond Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. His business address is at the Good- 
year works, 6701 S. Central Ave. Los 
Angeles. 





Oil Well and Refinery Business Dull 


Overproduction of crude oil and at the 
same time of its derivatives, gasoline, lub- 
ricating oil, and asphalt, with the conse- 
quent official prorating of output from the 
10,365 wells in California and several thou- 
sand more in the entire Southwest, has 
been one of the big adverse factors with 
which rubber manufacturers on the Pacific 
Coast have had to contend for several 
months. Some of the largest users of 


crude oil, such as railroad companies, have 
been buying less than half as much crude 
as a year ago, and still a vast amount of 
crude and its products is in storage. As 
soon as the latter shows a large decrease, 
which many believe will be in the near 
future, rubber concerns expect that a brisk 
demand will be felt again for their many 
staple and special articles for the oil fields 
and refineries. 





CANADA 


As stated in the last issue, rubber 
goods manufacturers are considering an ad- 
justment of prices on mechanical rubber 
goods, whereby the sales tax reductions of 
1929 and 1930 will be included in the price 
instead of being deducted as 2 per cent of 
the face value of the invoice as at present. 

Dealers and manufacturers alike report a 
heavy demand for garden hose this year. 
Some manufacturers expect their sales 
volume to exceed the 1929 figures. The 
peak season in garden hose sales is claimed 
to be over, but each warm spell stimulated 
the movement. From now on, however, 
dealers do not look for any maintained 
stimulation in sale. 

Since preserving time is now at hand, 
sales movement in rubber rings is main- 
tained and will continue in plentiful demand 
for some time to come. 

Among the booking prices recently is- 
sued for fall business are those named by 
wholesalers on rubber hockey pucks. 

The shoe trade generally seems to be- 
lieve that black shoes will have a big lead 
over colors for Fall, with browns a fairly 
good second; so it is wondering how this 
will affect the galosh situation. Does it 


mean a big season in black overshoes? It 
will be surprising if black is not stronger 
than it has been for many seasons past, 
while brown should occupy a less dominat- 
ing, though still an important position. 

Hon. E. B. Ryckman, president of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and a distinguished lawyer 
and business man, recently was selected by 
the new Conservative Government as 
Minister of National Revenue. This will 
be his second tenure of office. He was 
Minister of Public Works in the short- 
lived government of Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Meighen in 1926. He has _ represented 
Toronto East in the House of Commons 
since 1921. Always prominent in the 
House, Mr. Ryckman has been a leader 
of Toronto Conservatives for many years. 

D. E. Rogerson, of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
has been appointed to the executive com- 
mittee of the Canadian Bicycle and Sport 
Goods Association. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., on August 15 closed permanently its 
Elmira, Ont., rubber factory, acting under 
instructions from Manager J. Dempsey, of 
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Don’t Sit Back 


Too many are just sitting 
back, doing nothing, mumbling, 
“What is the use?” Yet there 
is a lot to be done right now 
that is mighty important. Buy- 
ers should look straight ahead 
and realize that the _ present 
period of readjustment will 
eventually put us in a position 
for better times. 

This is a time for clear-sighted, 
energetic purchasing policies. 
= Be commodity minded! Con- 
centrate on the opportunities as 
they present themselves and you 
can both save and make money 
for your company.—Roger W. 
= Babson. 
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Montreal, in charge of the rubber footwear 
division. The manufacture of tennis shoes, 
the main work at the Elmira plant, will 
be concentrated on in the company’s im- 
miense factory at St. Jerome, P. Q. Mr. 
Dempsey states that the Elmira plant had 
been manufacturing 6,000 pairs a day of 
late and the plant is capable of producing 
12,000 pairs daily. This plant, it is con- 
tended by the company, is not large enough 
for economical operation with conditions as 
they are. Curtis L. Moody has become 
Dominion factory manager at Montreal. 
He was formerly general superintendent of 
the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
U. S. A., and had been with them since 
1916. 

W. Milholm, representative of the 
James T. Goudie & Co. branch, Glasgow, 
Scotland, of Leyland & Birmingham 
Rubber Co., Ltd., arrived in Canada during 
the latter part of August. 

The Guelph Elastic Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., expects to manufacture its 
new “Protex” jock strap very shortly. 
The name “Protex” recently won the $25 
prize offered by the manufacturer in the 


contest for a suitable name for this new 
product. 

The Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., announced recent changes 
in its selling staff as follows: J. F. Archi- 
bald, resigned, is replaced by G. F. Cross- 


Niagara Peninsula; 
S. R. Sherin replaces F. A. Acheson, re- 
signed, in the Windsor territory; while W. 
S. Graham will cover the Hamilton ter 
ritory. A. N. Duncan left the Canadian 
Goodrich Co., to join the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., has in- 
troduced a new two-piece truck and bus 
type valve stem, which eliminates entirely 
the trouble encountered in changing from 
one type valve to another. Twenty-five per 
cent of all angle valve requirements for all 
truck tubes 6-inch and up and all truck- 
bus: tubes 7.50 and larger will be equipped 
with the two-piece valve. 

Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, ac- 
cording to current reports, will follow the 
move inaugurated by the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, its parent company, of sell- 
ing automobile tires throughout its gasoline 
stations in Canada. 


man, covering the 
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Foreign Trade Information 


For further injormation concerning the in- 
guiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y¥. 





NuMBER ComMMopITY City anp CouNTRY 
746,640 Advertising _ bal- 

loons sccccccccce Marseilles, France 
746,641 Gaioshes, aprons, 

hot water bottles, 

GE essen esaee Chemnitz, Germany 
POR GGT SOR 6Gs sco bscue 'damburg, Germany 
740,048 Tires .......2+05 Hamburg, Germany 
*46,649 Coats and shoes..Hamburg, Germany 
746,653 Typewriter key 

capeules .....-.. Hamburg, Germany 
CORRE BONO: oncckssesnh tiamburg, Germany 
$46,668 Toys .......-+0. Caracas, Venezuela 
746,699 Canvas shoes..... Barbados, Barbados 
$46,721 Gloves .. Hamburg, Germany 
*46,730 Toys Hamburg, Germany 
746,733 Tires and tubes..St. Jean de Luz, 

France 

146,734 Tires and tubes..Paris, France 
"£46,775 Shoes ....cc.cee Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
*46,778 Sport goods...... Glasgow, Scotland 
446,823 Hospital goods...Bomvay, India 
*46,831 Nipples .........Montreal, Canada 


*746,838 Footwear ....... Padua, Italy 
$46,846 Surgical and hy- 


gienic goods.....Hamburg, Germany 
446,869 Engine packings. -Copenhagen, Denmark 
Oe errr Mexico City, Mexico 


*46,879 Dental rubber. . Berlin, Germany 


746,884 Rubber goods... . -Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

*746,917 Rubber goods... -Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina 

*+46,918 Belting ‘ ..--Rangoon, India 

746,921 Toy balloons. -Asuncion, Paraguay 


446,966 Industrial a n d 


technical goods...Vienna, Austria 


746,988 Clothing ........ Chemnitz, Germany 
746,989 Sheeting and ; 
surgical gloves...Calcutta, India 
*47,036 Boots ....-Milan, Italy 
+47,051 Sport goods...... Chemnitz, Germany 


*+47,119 Atomizer bulbs...Rosario, Argentina 


747,135 Household = sun- 
2S re Christchurch, New 
Zealand 
+47,136 Bathing caps, 
surgical and 
seamless goods, ; 
and tires.........Vienna, Austria 
+47,137 Flexible bi uttons. .Hamburg, Germany 
447,138 Fan belts.. --.-Hamburg, Germany 
*+47,139 Beltings, ‘ sani- 
tary goods, sur 
geon’s gloves. 
caps, massaging 
rollers, etc..... -Turin, Italy 
+47,145 Bathing caps and 
rete ry Rome, Italy | 
+47,151 Footwear ...Vienna, Austria 
+47.208 Toys ; ...-Rome, Italy 
+47,213 B athing "caps, 
water bottles, ap- 
rons, and canvas : 
shoes ; .Kingston, Tamaica 
*+47.215 Tires and tubes..Rangoon, India 
* Purchase. t Agency. *t Purchase and agency. 
t Either 
— > — 
> ~ 2 l 
Foreign Trade Circulars 
Special circulars contai ining foreign rubber trade 
information are now being published by the Rub- 
her Division, Bureau Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
NUMBER SpectaL CIRCULARS 
2724 German Tire Exports, Month of April, 
1930. 
2727 Danish Production and Trade in Special- 
ties and Sundries. 
2738 Rubber Division Special Circulars, Second 
Ouarter, 1930. 
2744 British Exports of Automobile Casings, 
May. 1930. 
2745 British Exports of Footwear, May, 1930. 
2748 French Tire Exports. May, 1930. 
2749 French Footwear Exports, May, 19%. 
2750 German Tire Exports. May, 1930. 
2751 ‘Ttalian Tire Exports, First Quarter, 1930. 
2763 Crude Rubber Reexports, First Half, 
1930. 
2767 Canadian Tire Exports, First Half, 1930. 
2768 Canadian Footwear Exports, First Half, 
1930. 
2770 Canadian Exports of Belting and Hose, 
First Half, 1930. 
a 


A TURNOVER STICK STRUCK A CLINCHER 
builder on the right side, causing an in- 
ternal injury and estimated disability of 56 
days. 
Safety 


Rubber Section News, National 


Council. 
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Obituary 


Rubber Machinery Designer 


HARLES P. STOCKTON, in charge 

of the machine design and experi- 
mental department of the Converse Rubber 
Co., Malden, Mass., died at his home in 
Melrose, Mass., on Wednesday, August 
20, in his fifty-ninth year. 

Mr. Stockton had been connected with 
the rubber industry for nearly forty years 
and had the distinction of being one of the 
first employes of the Converse Rubber 
Shoe Co., assuming charge of the cutting 
department when the factory opened in 
1908. Prior to that he was connected with 
the Goodyear glove company at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. As the industry progressed, he 
developed an unusual ability at designing 
special machinery for footwear and also 
turned his mechanical ability to good ac- 
count in designing engraved rolls and 
molds for special uses. He continued to 
work until a few weeks prior to his death. 

Funeral services were held from his late 
residence, Oakland St., Melrose, on August 
22 and were attended by the entire staff of 
the Converse Rubber Co., including many 
of the men with whom he had worked for 
years and representatives from the Hood 
Rubber Co. and the Firestone Footwear 
Co. He leaves a wife and one son. 





Research Chemist of Note 


ULY 24 marked the passing of a fine 

chemist well known to the industry. 
Eugene Burton Smith had devoted his en- 
tire business career to chemistry and had 
attained much success with his research in 
this field. He was chemist with the II- 
linois Steel Co. and the Charcoal Iron Co. 
of America. He served also as chief chem- 
ist with the Atlantic Turpentine Co., Flor- 
ida Wood Products Co., Wood Chemical 
Products Co., and E. W. Colledge, General 
Sales Agent, Inc. He was with the last- 
named concern at the time of his death. 

Mr. Smith was born in Green Bay, Wis., 
on September 22, 1872. He was graduated 
from Armour Institute, Chicago, IIl., in 
1894. Both the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials listed him as a member. 
With the latter organization he was espe- 
cially active on Committee D-17. 





A Well-Known Rubber Man 


iy THE Union League Club, Chicago, 
Ill., where he had been a guest for sev- 
eral days, Frederick L. Lamson, assistant 
to the president of the Kendall Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., owner of Bauer & Black, Chi- 
cago manufacturer of druggists’ equipment 
and surgical supplies, dropped dead, a vic- 
tim of heart disease, on August 14. His 
body was taken to Bath, N. Y., where 
funeral services were held on August 16. 

Mr. Lamson, who was fifty-nine years 
old, was born at Woodhull, N. Y. He 
attended the University of Rochester and 
Cornell University, graduating in 1896. 
From 1900 to 1904 he was treasurer and 
principal of Cook Academy. The next six 


years saw him as assistant treasurer, regis- 
trar, and instructor at the University of 
Rochester. In 1910 he became manager of 
the cost department of the Diamond Rub- 
ber Co., and during 1913-1914 he was as- 
sistant to the works manager of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co, Akron, O. In 1914 he 
joined the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Norwalk, Conn., which connection lasted 
many years during which period he served 
as secretary, treasurer, and sales manager. 

Surviving the deceased are his widow, 
two daughters, and a brother. 





Frank E. Dixon 


FTER a five months’ illness from 
heart disease Frank E. Dixon, former 
vice president in charge of purchasing at 
the Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
died on July 28 at his home in Cuyahoga 
Falls. He. became associated with the 
rubber company in its purchasing depart- 
ment three and a half years ago and last 
year was elected vice president. But he 
retired in March because of ill health. 
Mr. Dixon was born in Rochester, Mass., 
forty-seven years ago. He was a 32nd 
Degree Mason and a Shriner. 
Surviving with his widow are their four 
children, his mother, and two brothers. 





Popular Firestone Executive 


eet LONESTS following an operation 
for ulcers of the stomach on July 25 
caused the sudden and much-mourned 
death of Nicholas J. Firestone, nephew of 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., and manager of 
the stock preparation department of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
He was born in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1894, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Firestone, 
and came to Akron in 1916. His father, 
formerly Firestone representative at Los 
Angeles, Calif., died four years ago. 

Nicholas Firestone received his academic 
schooling in Canada and then took a lit- 
erary course at the University of Michigan. 

He began in the Firestone factory train- 
ing school in July, 1916. In 1917, how- 
ever, he enlisted in the infantry soon after 
the United States entered the war, and saw 
service abroad. In 1919 after the War he 
returned to Firestone to serve as manager 
of the stock preparation department. 

Mr. Firestone was well known in Akron, 
and his death is regretted by a host of 
friends. He leaves several relatives, in- 
cluding a nine-year-old daughter, two sis- 
ters, and a brother. 

Funeral services were conducted on July 
28 at St. Sebastian’s Church, and burial 
was in Columbiana, O. 

———@—— 

JULY PRODUCTION (FACTORY SALES) OF 
motor vehicles in the United States, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, 
was 262,363, of which 222,459 were passen- 
ger cars, 39,363 trucks, and 241 taxicabs, 
as compared with 335, 475 passenger cars, 
trucks, and taxicabs in June, 500,840 in 
July, 1929, 392,086 in July, 1928, and 269,- 
396 in July, 1927. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


British-Dutch Liaison 


Committee 


At last details of the lengthy negotia- 
tions of the British-Dutch Liaison Com- 
mittee have been published. On June 26 
a meeting was held in London, when the 
Dutch presented a rough scheme provid- 
ing for the restriction of production based 
on 1929 outputs, to be put into effect as 
soon as the price of rubber remained be- 
low the average of 9 pence per pound for 
three consecutive months. After con- 
siderable discussion it was unanimously 
agreed that a voluntary scheme of co- 
operation was impossible, and that restric- 
tion on the lines mentioned above, involv- 
ing early intervention by the respective 
governments, was essential if the existence 
of the industry was to be preserved. 

On July 17 a meeting of Dutch pro- 
ducers was held at Amsterdam before 
whom were laid the proposals of the 
Liaison Committee to obtain government 
support for 25 per cent restriction of out- 
put on the 1929 output basis, native rubber 
to be included, with the pivotal price 
placed at 9 pence. Representatives of 121 
rubber companies were present, represent- 
ing an approximate production of 48,000 
tons, out of a total Dutch East Indies 
estate output of some 145,000 tons, of 
which about 73,000 tons is produced by 
Dutch, Belgian, French, Swiss, and Ger- 
man companies. Their decisions  re- 
vealed 103 votes in favor of the pro- 
posals and 18 against them, the dissenting 
votes including five of the largest Dutch 
producers with a total output of 13,880 
tons. Six days’ grace were allowed to 
representatives who voted, to give them 
an opportunity to reconsider their decision. 
The second vote showed 112 producers 
with production of 38,905 tons in favor, 
and 21 producers, with production of 25,- 
992 tons (including 11,800 tons belonging 
to American producers), against the 
proposals. 

The Council of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, meanwhile, adopted the pro- 
posals by a practically unanimous vote, 
and the Dutch and British Government 
are now to be approached with the view 
of securing restriction. The British 
Government, it is understood, will in- 
tervene if the Dutch Government does, 
but what the latter is likely to do is most 
uncertain. In fact, in Holland it is con- 
sidered improbable that the government 
will change its policy, which has been one 
of non-intervention. According to a re- 
port in the Financial Times, a very pessi- 
mistic tone prevails in Amsterdam, partly 
for this reason and partly because the 
smaller companies now realize that 
several of the larger companies have such 
enormous financial reserves at their dis- 
posal that they can face even worse con- 


ditions with practical equanimity. The 
opinion seems rapidly to be gaining 
ground that the predictions of several in- 
siders regarding the upshot of the situa- 
tion—that there will be all-round concen- 
tration and amalgamation and the survival 
of the fittest—will be realized. 

The London Rubber Age is also pessi- 
mistically inclined. It calls attention to 
the American vote against the Liaison 
Committee’s proposals and says: “The 
Americans have always seen their oppor- 
tunity in the troubles of the European 
producers. If the price of rubber 
can be forced down to the point where 
shares and estates will be thrown on the 


market . . . . the Americans will be only 
too ready to relieve present owners of bad 
bargains at knock-out prices. That 
happened nine years ago, and it will 


happen again unless the plantation in- 
terests find a way out of their em- 
barrassments.” 

After enlarging on the gravity of the 
situation to both consumer and producer, 
the paper in question points to another 
possibility that should give consumers 
food for thought, and that is that rubber 
might pass into the hands of the 
natives. 

Native rubber is also the rock against 
which all hopes for stabilizing rubber may 
be broken. A writer in the Financial 
Times, after stating that native rubber 
will in due course lead to the extinction 
of estate rubber, says: 

“In view of these facts is it 
not time the governments concerned faced 
the position boldly and prohibited the cul- 
tivation of rubber by the small native 
holders? 

“Briefly, my argument is to eliminate 
the small holder by legislation and then 
introduce a generally accepted restriction 
scheme. Only by these means can the 
rubber industry be protected and assisted 
to better times. The alternative is 
survival of the fittest, and in the long run 
the fittest is sure to be the native small- 
holder.” ~ 


Restriction and Valorization 


In September, 1928, just before the 
withdrawal of the Stevenson restriction 
scheme, a valorization plan was presented 
to the Dutch and British governments as 
well as to the rubber organizations in 
Holland and England. Although the gov- 
ernments concerned were considerably in- 
terested, the scheme fell through because 
of lack of actual cooperation between 
British and Dutch. But now this has 
changed; British and Dutch are ready to 
cooperate, and consequently one of the 
originators of the 1928 valorization pro- 
posals, Mr. Van de Tas, in a recent issue 
of the Financial Times outlines a revised 


scheme embodying simultaneous restric- 
tion and valorization. 

If valorization is adopted, only a mild 
form of restriction is necessary, and this 
should take the form of one week’s 
tapping prohibition every month so long 
as the price of rubber was under 9 pence 
per pound. If rubber went over this 
figure and continued higher for three con- 
secutive months, this would be altered to 
one week’s tapping prohibition in three 
months. The tapping prohibitions would 
be entirely withdrawn when rubber was 
over 1 shilling per pound, the measure to 
come into effect again as soon as prices 
dropped. Government support, of course, 
would be required. 

The valorization scheme would require 
the establishment of two _ valorization 
banks, one in Holland and one in Eng- 
land. Their functions would be: 

To absorb all excess rubber at produc- 
tion cost as long as the price is under 9 
pence. 

When the price is over 9 pence, they will 
take over from producers only enough 
rubber to raise the price to 1 shilling 3 
pence. 

Their purchases will enable the banks 
to subsidize new industries by selling to 
manufacturers at a guaranteed minimum 
price. 

The banks would be financially in- 
terested in such subsidized industries and 
would profit considerably. In this way 
their losses caused: by selling raw ma- 
terial at a low minimum would be offset. 

With considerable stocks always in hand 
the banks would be in a position to pre- 
vent any undue raising of prices by 
speculators. 


A French Restriction Plan 


The India Rubber Journal has received 
a detailed scheme for the control of rub- 
ber from Dr. Bernstein, of Paris. Briefly, 
this could only be carried out with the 
aid of the governments concerned and 
consists of placing a substantial export 
duty on all rubber exported from the pro- 
ducing countries, including native rubber. 
Producers would then be invited to re- 
strict to a certain percentage, say 70 per 
cent of 1929 output. Those who restricted 
would receive from a central fund into 
which the proceeds of the export duty 
would be paid a bonus corresponding to 
the amount of restriction practised by 
them. Thus if all producers restricted, 
which is not expected, they would pay say 
2 pence per pound on 70 per cent exported 
and receive a refund of 4 pence per pound 
on the 30 per cent of their crop not pro- 
duced. Those who did not restrict would 
have to pay the export duty without any 
refund. Proceeds from this source would 
be available for the general purposes of 
the scheme for increasing the bonus to re- 
strictors or for purchasing a stock of 
rubber to be kept for stabilizing purposes. 
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If such a stock is acquired, the rate of 
restriction would be kept pegged until the 
whole stock was disposed of, and the fund 
would become available for return to pro- 
ducers or for other uses. 

Dr. Bernstein points out that by his 
scheme no one would have cause to com- 
plain. Those who adopted restrictions 
would do so because it suited them and 
those who wished to produce to capacity 
would just pay the decided amount of 
export duty for the privelege of selling in 
a market from which the others had par- 
tially retired. Consumers would have the 
assurance that the industry would not be 
sacrificed to insane competition but would 
be kept in working order. 


Rubber Roadways 


In the course of his speech at the 
fifteenth annual general’ meeting of Rub- 
ber Roadways, Ltd., held recently in Lon- 
don the chairman, Sir Stanley Bois, 
called attention to the reduction in cost of 
rubber paving. While a few years ago 
first cost was placed as high as £5 per 
square yard, last year a scheme of finance 
was propounded on a basis of £4 per 
square yard. As a result of intensive ex- 
periment and investigation, however, one 
firm had found it possible to market a 
rubber paving block at a price between £2 
10 shillings and £3. As a mile of rubber 
roadway 45 feet wide will absorb some 
250 tons of crude rubber, the commercial 


exploitation of properly tested paving 
blocks is of considerable importance to 
producers, he pointed out. The price 


just mentioned brings the rubber paving 
block into competition with granite. 





Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry 


has now decided upon a special subscrip- 
tion of $4 to their Bulletin for members 
f the Rubber Division of the American 


Chemical Society, and it is felt that this 
arrangement will go a long way toward 
bringing members of the two organiza- 
tions together. 

Arrangements for the visit of the Rub- 
ber Division to London about June 1, 1931, 
being made by the Institute of 
Industry. A sub-committee 
following has been ap- 


are now 
the Rubber 
consisting of the 


pointed to take care of the details: S. S. 
Pickles, chief chemist, Geo. Spencer, 
Moulton & Co., Ltd.; D. F. Twiss, chief 
chemist, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.; P. 
Schidrowitz, consultant; B. D. Porritt, 
director, Research Association of British 
Rubber Manufacturers; Herbert Rogers, 
director, Northern Rubber Co., Ltd.; C. 


B. Copeman, director, The India Rubber 
Journal. 

An invitation extended by the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical So- 
ciety to attend its autumn meeting to be 
held on September 5, 1932, has been ac- 
cepted on behalf of the members of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry. The 
Council, through the Papers Committee, 
has appointed a sub-committee consisting 
of S. S. Pickles, D. F. Twiss, B. D. Por- 
ritt, and P. Schidrowitz to make arrange- 


The whole trip, in- 
about a month. 


ments for this visit. 
cluding travel, will occupy 


Revertex, Ltd. 


K. D. P., Ltd., owners of the British 
rights of the Revertex patents, are to 
change their firm name to Revertex, Ltd., 
it is learned. The existing company 
known as Revertex, Ltd., which has never 
done any business but was merely regis- 





tered as a measure of precaution, will 
therefore have to be wound up. As is 
known, Messrs. W. Glur & Co. have 


charge of the sales of Revertex products. 
—a=—a 


GERMANY 
Rubber Statistics 


The consumption of crude rubber in 
Germany during the first half of 1930 
showed a slight decline compared with the 
corresponding period of 1929. In the 
period of January-June 1930, crude rubber 
imports came to 272,788 quintals, valued 
42,233,000 marks, and in 1929 to 291,394 
quintals, valued 57,717,000 marks. Re- 
exports were 23,799 quintals in 1930 against 
18,171 quintals in 1929, so that if stocks 
are left out of consideration, the net con- 
sumption of crude rubber during the 
periods under consideration were 249,029 
quintals, valued 38,339,000 marks, and 
273,223 quintals, valued 54,062,000 marks, 
respectively. 

Exports of German rubber manufac- 
tures, on the other hand, advanced slightly 
in the half year of 1930 as compared with 
1929, and we find soft rubber goods ex- 
ported to an amount of 105,943 quintals, 
valued 53,273,000 marks, against 105,276 
quintals, valued 58,403,000 marks; while 
hard rubber goods exported were 6,269 
quintals, valued 5,764,000 marks, against 
6,159 quintals, valued 6,279,000 marks. The 
total exports were 112,212 quintals, valued 
5°,037,000 marks, in 1930 and 111,435 quin- 
tals, valued 64,682,000 marks, in 1929, It 
is to be noted that the increase applies to 
the quantities only; while the values show 
a decrease of at least 10 per cent. 

Imports of rubber goods into Germany 
continue to show what to German manufac- 
turers must be a gratifying decline, the fig- 
ures for 1930 having been 39,550 quintals, 
valued 19,852,000 marks; while in the 1929 
period they had been 44,248 quintals, valued 
22,271 marks. 


Elastic Tires Prohibited 


In March, 1928, a law was passed in 
Germany forbidding the use of solid tires 
on motor vehicles, whereas the elastic 
hollow tires could be retained. But now a 
new law has been passed, whereby from 
July 15 all motor vehicles must be sup- 
plied with pneumatic tires except tractors 
which cannot exceed 16 kilometers per hour 
on a level road, and vehicles used by the 
street cleaning department. These may use 
elastic hollow tires. In addition, special 


permission will be given for the use of 
these tires on motor vehicles belonging to 
the police and fire departments; for electric 
and benzine cars, for 2-axle 4-ton trucks. 
Where these tires are still employed, the 
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pressure on 1 cm. of the width of the felloe 
(base of the rubber tire) may not ex- 
ceed 100 kilograms. 

a an 


AUSTRIA 


The report of the Semperit Oesterreich- 
isch-Amerikanische Gummiwerke A. G., 
which has just been issued, shows that in 
spite of difficulties caused during the past 
year by the unfavorable weather, the con- 
cern and its auxiliaries obtained the largest 
turnover ever recorded since the existence 
of the works, that is as far as quantity 
is concerned. The actual profits booked, 
however, were not commensurate with the 
unusually large turnover. Overproduction 
in the rubber manufacturing centers all 
over the world, the American crisis, and 
last but not least, the inadequate protection 
given by the Austrian import duties, which 
have permitted the country to be flooded 
with foreign goods, have forced prices 
down to a very low level, much lower than 
the decline in the prices of the raw ma- 
terials warranted. 

The present Austrian duty on footwear, 
it is explained, averages 10 per cent on 
the value and forms no real barrier against 
foreign goods; similarly the duty, imposed 
according to weight, on bathing accessories 
does not prevent foreign countries from 
successfully competing in Austria with 
locally produced goods; while these same 
countries effectually bar Austrian goods in 
their own territories. The need for earnest 
agitation for a change in the tariff policy, 
therefore, is urgent. As though all this 
were not enough, terms of payment have 
taken a still more unfavorable development, 
and collections in Austria as well as in the 
countries where the firms are established, 
have become still more difficult. 

However, the firm was able to make 
headway and despite foreign competition 
has succeeded in considerably increasing 
its share of the tire trade in Austria and 
also abroad. 

The profits for the year came to 2,202,- 
453.10 schilling; a dividend of 5 per cent 
was declared in addition to a super dividend 
of 5 per cent. 

a 


RUSSIA 


Russian Crude Rubber Imports 


The Rubber Division, Department of 
Commerce, uses two sources for Russian 
crude rubber import figures in preparing 
tables of world rubber absorption: namely, 
figures from the Bulletin of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, and Soviet statistics 
of imports as these become available. 
Over a reasonable period of time such 
statistics should represent the actual ab- 
sorption of Russia. The two sets of 
statistics for the first five months of 
1930 follow: 


R.G.A Bulletin Official Soviet 


Exports to Russian 
Russia Imports 
1930 Long Tons Long Tons 
en, Tere 2,292 826 
oc |: —— ore 2,128 2,705 
EMEC ssc sarees s 948 168* 
5,368 3,699 
1) ae REE Dr 949 7 
MEE 4. tuscecueane 1,689 t 
* Preliminary figure Tt Not available. 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Planters’ Congress 


The annual planters’ congress was held 
at Bandoeng under the auspices of the 
Soekaboemische and Rubber Planters As- 
sociation. In opening the congress the 
chairman, H. J. van Holst Pellekaan, 
touched on the inadequacy of the May tap- 
ping holiday and said that the situation 
could be improved if legislation could be 
obtained to forbid Sunday tapping and the 
working up of lower rubber grades. Thus 
a permanent reduction of 15 per cent conld 
be brought about in the crop, but only on 
condition that an international regulation 
could be made by the governments con- 
cerned. 

But this is not enough. Costs must be 
reduced as speedily as possible and drastic 
economy practiced in every department. He 
questions whether it is not time that the 
tradition of sheets as handsome as pic- 
tures, crepe as white as paper, and planta- 
tions like parks, were broken with. 


Planting Experiences 


The well-known planter, Van der Hoop, 
had much to say at the congress about his 
experiences with old planting material and 
up-to-date material. He gives an interest- 
ing instance of what proper treatment did 
for a piece of land that had become so poor 
that ‘not even lalang would grow on it. 
But a suitable drainage system, terracing, 
and loosening up of the soil worked won- 
ders, so that yields are now among the 
best on the whole estate. 

The unusual fact was discovered that 
whereas the seedlings of a certain selected 
mother tree gave good yields, the output 
from the buddings from the same: tree 
were poor. In this case, apparently, the 
seedlings had inherited the yielding -ca- 
pacity of the mother tree, while the~bud- 
dings had not. 


Planting Distances 


Van der Hoop considers that the num- 
ber of buddings per bouw (1.75 acres), 
recommended by the Experiment Station, 
from 200 to 350, is far too high. He would 
modify these figures as follows: Plant 30 
per cent more trees than the number to 
be retained and find that number between 
150 and 220 trees, for buddings, according 
to the circumstances of soil and situation. 

For seedlings, when stumps of selected 
seeds are planted that have been thinned 
out 50 per cent in the nursery, the maxi- 
mum number is between 170 and 220 trees 
per bouw. 

The reason for this lower figure as com- 
pared with that indicated by the Proef- 
stations, is that the good yielders were in 
most cases large trees with many branches. 
Figures were recorded that showed that 
more than half the output on certain areas 
came from this type of tree. Since the 
best trees from which mother trees have 


been selected are therefore those of largest 
girth and many branches, which take up 
more room, it stands to reason that their 
offspring will require more room too. 





Results of Tapping Holiday 


According to figures supplied by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics at Batavia, 
the output of 443 rubber companies fell 
from 8,951 metric tons in April to 607 
metric tons in May. 

There was a marked decrease in the June 
shipments from all rubber centers in the 
Netherlands East Indies, the totals for that 
month having been 19,448 tons against 
25,473 tons in May. Of these totals, 9,791 
tons against 12,251 tons consisted of wet 





Rubber Goods Factories 


One of the many suggestions for right- 
ing the rubber situation would have the 
Rubber Growers’ Association form a com- 
pany to manufacture surplus rubber and 
flood the market with cheap manufactured 
articles. Rubber flooring and tiles are two 
such articles named. It is suggested that 
the first factory should be put up at 
Singapore. The majority of estates would 
join such a company and guarantee it a 
fixed percentage of their rubber at, say, 
5 pence a pound for a given period, as any 
profits would be paid out to the estates in 
proportion to the amount of rubber sent 
in for manufacture. 

Whether the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion would embark on an enterprise in com- 
petition with European and American 
manufacturers is extremely doubtful, but 
the scheme is interesting, although the idea 
of erecting rubber factories in Malaya is 
not new. About three years ago, the 
Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal urged the 
big tire makers like Dunlop to look into 
the possibility of establishing factories in 
Malaya, and the vicinity of Ipoh was men- 
tioned as a particularly suitable place for 
such factories because of the comparatively 
cheap power obtainable from the Perak 
River Hydro-Electric Power Co. But 
manufacturers in England have not taken 
kindly to the idea, the chief objections 
being that rubber tires cannot be produced 
in the tropics. 

In reply it may be argued that if Tan 
Kah Kee can make tires, others can too. 
It is, however, a surprising fact that out- 
side of this Chinese firm and a small fac- 
tory for making rubber mats, run by E. A. 
Hodges, ventures in rubber manufacturing 
in Malaya have not proved financially suc- 
cessful. 

Tan Kah Kee started in a small way, and 
his rubber manufacturing has been success- 


MALAYA 


rubber. The exports for the first six 
months for all the Netherlands East Indies 
are given as 79,319 tons estate rubber and 
52,392 tons, dry weight, native rubber, 
showing decreases of 4,452 and 2,227 tons 
respectively as compared with the same 
period in the preceding year. 


N. E. I. Notes 


The Sumatra Rubber Co., a leading 
Dutch rubber concern, announces net proi- 
its of £30,000 against £57,000 last year. 
Whereas a dividend of 10 per cent was 
turned out last year, no dividend will be 
paid this year. 

The Netherlands India Rubber & Cof- 
fee Plantation Co. lowered its dividend 
from 15 per cent last year to 10 per cent. 
The net profits decreased from £42,000 to 


£41,000. 





ful. Now this enterprising Chinese is 
starting a selling campaign for his shoes in 
Europe. He has already appointed agents 
in London and Germany and now plans to 
put rubber-soled shoes on the European 
market at the low price of 1 shilling 6 
pence and 2 shillings per pair. 

This moves the Malayan Tin and Rubber 
Journal to say, “We cannot help wonder- 
ing what the big rubber goods- manufac- 
turers of Europe will say to this invasion 
of their territory by a rival manufacturer 
located in Singapore. Will they now 
realize they have ‘missed the bus’ in not 
organizing factories in Malaya, where the 
raw rubber is produced and where labor is 
cheap?” 





Rubber Research Institute 


The annual report of the Board of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya for 
1929 indicates that among the questions 
occupying planters there, is the important 
one of reconditioning the soil. Owners of 
a number of very poor areas sought ad- 
vice on manuring and rejuvenation. The 
only solution on such bad areas, it seems, 
is to endeavor to establish a cover crop 
and to allow the land to recover and the 
soil to be rejuvenated at the least cost. 
Oddly enough, the advice is given to re- 
plant the worst areas with budded material 
which, it is said, “clears the way for thor- 
ough conditioning.” The idea, of course, 
is that where it would be uneconomical to 
spend money on manuring ordinary trees 
on poor soil, it would pay to do this in the 
case of high yielding budded areas. 

Selection Experiments 

At the Experiment Station, a clone trial 
block of 40 acres was planted with nine 
of the best known clones with the intention 
of making a comparison of the yielding 
capacity of these clones and also to obtain 
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data enabling a comparison to be made 
with results obtained from the same clones 
planted throughout Malaya on varying soil 
types. 

A start has also been made with the 
selection of high yielding mother trees 
from 58 estates for future planting, since 
it is obvious that there must be in Malaya 
material equal to if not superior to the 
best clones from either Java or Sumatra. 
Only a few trees from each estate will be 
selected, from which the yield records are 
at least five times the average of the trees 
in the particular field from which they are 
selected. It is hoped to use bud wood from 
these trees at the next planting season, 
and a block has been reserved for this 
purpose at the Experiment Station. 

During the period under review, the fol- 
lowing amounts of selected planting ma- 
terial were imported from the Netherlands 
East Indies: Budwood, 142,000 meters, 
budded stumps, 119,400, and special seeds, 
938,200. These figures are approximate. 

Hevea Diseases 

No new diseases of importance were re- 
ported during the year, says the report. 
Conservative methods of tapping during re- 
cent years have considerably reduced the 
incidence of Brown Bast. 

Concern is expressed over a severe out- 
break of Oidium Hevea, the mildew fun- 
gus which causes abnormal leaf fall. This 
is ascribed to the prolonged dry period 
during refoliation. There is considerable 
cause for apprehension, says the report, 
since it is possible that with the lapse of 
time the fungus may become more adapt- 
able to the host. It should here be men- 
tioned that although the disease has been 
present in Malaya for the past three or 
four years, it has so far not caused very 
severe damage, and no undue reductions in 
crop has been noted. 


Rubber Preparation 


Inquiries from estates regarding the 
preparation of smoked sheet, indicate the 
greater difficulty of preparing a high 
quality product to meet the market re- 
quirements, which in the present period of 
low prices are likely to be particularly 
stringent. The manufacture of sole crepe 
is carried out by a number of estates, and 
the Malayan product is in good demand. 
At present it brings about 8 pence per 
pound premium over the market price of 
standard smoked sheet and pale crepe. 





Reducing Wages 


Now economy is the watchword on all 
estates, and costs are being cut down to the 
utmost. While prices have reached the 
lowest level in the history of rubber, the 
wages of the Tamils are higher than ever 
before. _It is but fair that the coolies 
should share in the general decrease in 
incomes. The alternative to a cut in wages 
would be large scale dismissal of labor 
which might eventually lead to the dis- 
placement of the Tamil as an estate laborer 
in favor of the Chinese. Normally the 


Chinese is too expensive, demanding, as he 
does, $1 a day, but now with thousands of 
unemployed in the colony, he is quite ready 
to work for 50 cents a day, which is the 
scale enjoyed by the Tamil male worker. 


Planters have therefore approached the 
government with a request to reduce the 
standard wage scale of Tamils from 50 


cents for men and 40 cents for women per * 


day, to 40 and 30 cents, respectively, with 
every likelihood that this will be done. 
Since it is figured that with costs of pro- 
duction at 20 cents (Straits currency), 
labor charges represent about 50 per cent 
of the expenses, a cut as indicated above, 
which would average over 20 per cent, 
would make a considerable difference to 
estates. 





Malayan Notes 


The whole proceeds of the debenture :s- 
sue of the Lower Segama Rubber Estates 
have been exhausted and the company is 
entirely in the hands of the debenture hold- 
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ers, who have been asked to cooperate with 
the board with a view to disposing of the 
estate to best advantage as a going rubber 
concern. 

The Bangawan Rubber Co., has only 
sufficient funds to carry on for a short 
time; consequently the directors propose 
that the company be liquidated and a new 
company be formed to take over the liabili- 
ties and assets. The company, which was 
formed in 1909, has paid no dividend since 
1926. 

The Pahi Plantations, with planted area 
of 995 acres in Kelantan, will be closed 
down, only a skeleton labor force being 
maintained. , 

The Government of Johore has decided 
not to consider any more applications for 
the alienation of land for rubber culti- 
vation in that state. 








CEYLON 


Fractional Coagulation 


Owing to the demand for pale sole crepe, 
fractional coagulation, in which the bulk 
of the coloring matter in the latex is re- 
moved with the first fraction, leaving a 
second fraction of very light color, is ex- 
tensively practiced in Ceylon. It has been 
suggested that estates having difficulty in 
obtaining standard crepe sufficiently light 
to satisfy the market, might adopt this 
coagulation method employed by the sole 
crepe factories. 

The first fraction amounts to about 10 
per cent of the whole and sells at nearly 
1 pence per pound less than standard crepe, 
on account of its dark color. In order to 
compare the properties of the first and 
second fractions as regards vulcanization, 
plasticity, and market grading, the Rubber 
Research Scheme of Ceylon sent samples 
to the Imperial Institute for examination. 

The London Advisory Committee of the 
Scheme submitted the samples to a firm of 
London brokers whose report indicates that 
it will be difficult to obtain a premium for 
the pale second fraction and that although 
the intrinsic qualities of both fractions are 
the same, the dark fraction will get a lower 
price than the pale. 

However, it was thought that if it could 
be shown that either or both fractions were 
specially suited for definite manufacturing 
purposes, it might be possible to interest 
manufacturers in the method, thus creating 
a special demand which would later on be 
reflected in an increased price. 

The results of the examination of the 
London Staff of the Scheme showed that 
of the three samples submitted: control, 
first fraction, and second fraction, the first 
or dark colored fractions vulcanized in a 
little over half the time of the control 
sample and of the second fraction. The 
second fraction vulcanized a trifle faster 
than the control, but the difference is of 
little practical importance. 

All three samples have a good tensile 
strength, but the first fraction maintains a 
good tensile strength over a much wider 
range of cures than the other samples, re- 
gard being paid to the relative rates of 
cure. 


There is little difference between the 


aging properties of the second fraction and 
the control sample. The aging properties 
of the first fraction, however, are superior 
because it retains its tensile strength for 
a longer period. 

There was little difference in the plas- 
ticity of the three samples. 

Thus, though the first fraction crepe 
might be regarded as inferior to the others 
not only because of its dark color but be- 
cause it is a less pure form of rubber, con- 
taining more non-rubber accessory sub- 
stances, yet it is the presence of these 
very accessory substances that enables the 
rubber to maintain good tensile strength 
over a wide range of cures and for a long 
aging period. 





Removal of Export Duty 


An influential deputation of rubber grow- 
ers waited on the Acting Governor, urging 
the removal of the duty on rubber. The 
reply was that such relief could not be 
given unless the new income tax proposals 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Up to the present there has been no 
such direct taxation in the colony, and the 
income tax is proposed for the purpose of 
meeting current expenditures. 

Under present conditions it is felt that 
if no relief is forthcoming but instead 
growers would be saddled with an income 
tax, estates would have to close down and 
there would be no income to tax. 





Rubber Shipments 


A decrease was noted in the exports of 
rubber from Ceylon during the first six 
months of 1930 as compared with 1929, 
the comparative figures being 83,047,576 
and 85,168,511 pounds, respectively. Ship- 
ments to the United States dropped slightly 
from 55,738,657 in 1929 to 55,226,103 
pounds in 1930. A similar decrease is also 
noted in the exports to France, 2,129,490 
pounds instead of 2,206,374 pounds. Those 
to Germany, however, dropped by almost 
half as the figures show 2,475,875 pounds 
in 1930 instead of 4,171,057 pounds in 1929. 
Exports to the United Kingdom rose 
from 16,460,140 to 17,348,250 pounds. 
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Machinery 


United States 
1,767,246.* Tread Building Machine. 


A mechanism adapted continuously to 
build up extruded tire tread rubber 
stock by applying breaker fabric and 
cushion rubber to it in step with the 
stock issuing from the extruding ma- 
chine. A. R. Krause, Eau Claire, 
Wis., assignor to Gillette Rubber Co., 
a corporation of Wis. 

1,768,345.* Inner Tube Repairer. This 
embodies an electrically heated press 
unit for making any size vulcanized 
repair from a nail hole to a long tear, 
in which the heat can be localized at 
the repair. The upper section of the 
press is a single plate electrically 
heated and controlled; while the lower 
section comprises a series of presser 
plates arranged to be pressed inde- 
pendently against the heated plate 
by determinate pressure. J. C. Thom- 
as and . Bines, assignors to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., all of 
Akron, O 

1,768,365.* Cut-off Device. Materials 
forced from die expressing or extrud- 
ing machines are cut off by utilizing 
a set of rotatable knives movable 
across the extrusion orifices of the 
machine. W. C. MacFarlane, Ken- 
more, assignor to Xylos Rubber Co., 
Akron, both in O 

1,768,589.* Tube Forming Machine. 
By this invention an endless tube is 
formed by means of an external man- 
drel or mold holding the sheet rub- 
ber to the form of the mandrel or 
mold by a fluid pressure difference 
until the edges of the rubber are 
joined. T. L. Fawick, Racine, Wis. 

1,768,671.* Tubing Machine. This pro- 
vides a core and die structure by 
which the flow of the material being 
extruded is regulated so as to elimin- 
ate the weaknesses and imperfections 
by obliterating the separations occa- 
sioned by the spokes of the core 
bridge and thus improve the product. 


* Pictured in group illustration. 


J. W. Devine, New Brunswick, as- 
senor to V. Royle, Paterson, both in 
aN. . 

1,768,790.* Extruding Machine Head. 
This improvement in heads for tubing 
machines comprises a device so con- 
structed as to enable the ejection of 
tubed or strained material through 
two outlets by the action of a single 
screw or prodder. The chamber of 
the head immediately in advance of 
the screw is flared forwardly or out- 
wardly on lines substantially parallel 
with the longitudinal axes of the out- 
lets. V. Royle, Paterson, N. J. 


1,768,912.* Tread Forming Machine. A 
tread stock building machine in which 
an improved stitching mechanism is 
provided to apply breaker and cushion 
stock to the irregular surface of a 
strip of tread stock. These added 
layers of breaker and cushion stock 
are progressively stitched by indivi- 
dual stitching wheels contacting first 
at the center and progressively work- 
ing out to the edges of the material. 


A. R. Krause and H. O. Hutchens,’ 


assignors to Gillette Rubber Co., all 
of Eau Claire, Wis. 


1,769,546.* Strip Conveyer. An endless 
conveyer having variable speeds in 
different regions of its structure and a 
pair of parallel chains carrying bars 
for supporting the material being con- 
veyed. The variability of the con- 
veyer’s rate of travel is affected by 
the novel construction of the links of 
the chains. Adjacent links are moved 
toward or away from each other in 
local zones of the conveyer by cam 
means embodied in the links. R. V. 
Ritchey, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,769,730.* Extruding Machine Head. 
In this invention the core for forming 
the hole in an extruded tube is sup- 
ported externally. The core support 
is a curved beam formed integrally 
with the head member. A portion of 
the beam extends into alinement 
with a central opening in the head, 
and supports a core which cooperates 
with the head in forming a tube, thus 
dispensing with spiders or like devices 
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which tend to cause zones of weak- 
ness in the extruded product. L. Wet- 
more, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,769,741.* Hollow Ball Machine. A 
machine that takes in a length of un- 
vulcanized rubber and cuts it into 
pieces of proper size and transforms 
them into hemispherical segments 
ready for formation of hollow balls. 
To remove the segment from the 
mold means are provided for slanting 
the mold so that the segment may 
be easily detached from _ it. i‘. 
Kurokawa, Shimonoseki, Japan. 

1,766,198. Tennis Ball Reconditioner. 
R. H. Smilie, Oakland, Calif. 

1,766,333. Tire Repair Instrument. T. 
H. Forehand, Nashville, Tenn. 

1,766,727. Compound Tool. C. W. 
Steele, assignor to Miller Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O 

1,767,062. Inner Tube Mold. A. A. 
Glidden and T. M. Knowland, both of 
Watertown, Mass., assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to Hood Rubber 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,767,288. Flat Tire Builder. E. Hut- 
chens, Milwaukee, assignor to Utility 
Mfg. Co., Cudahy, both in Wis. 

1,767,682. Repair Vulcanizer. J. L. 
Kelly, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,768,093. Mechanical Mold and Trim- 
mer. J. M. Andre, Montello, Mass. 
1,768,190. Winding Machine. A. E. 
Collins, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Miller Rub- 

ber Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,768,327. Inflation Apparatus. G. B. 
Nichols, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,768,328. Tube Puncher. G. B. Nichols, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,768,332. Fabric Band Expander. R. 
V. Ritchey, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,768,335. Tire and Airbag Washer. H. 
D. Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,768,336. Tube Polisher. H. D. Stevens, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 

1,768,337. Airbag Coating Device. H. 
D, Stevens, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,768,338. Wrapping Machine. W. C. 
Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,768,339. Mandrel Polisher. W. C. 
Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,768,340. Strip Applying Device. W. 
C. Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,768,341. Tire Builder. W. C. Stevens, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 

1,768,349. Temperature Controller. R. 
W. Brown, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,768,406. Vulcanizer Fluid Conductor. 
W. E. Humphrey and T. G. Graham, 


assignors, by mesne assignments, to 
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Mason Tire & Rubber Co., all of 
Kent, O. 

1,768,590. Mold. T. L. Fawick, Racine, 
Wis. 


1,768,639. Gage. A. F. Shore, New York, 
and W. F. Shore, Freeport, assignors 
to Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 
Jamaica, all in N. Y. 

1,769,187. Strip Cutter. H. I. Morris, 
Lakewood, assignor, by mesne assign- 

Cleve- 


ments, to Yoder-Morris Co., 
land, both in O. 
1,769,404. Tire Builder. N. L. Warner, 


Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co. New York, N. Y. 
1,769,421. Tire Builder. J. H. Doty, 


Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,769,703. Conveyer Belt Mechanism. 
E. F. Maas, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
769,714. Rubber Trimming Machine. 
E. D. Putt, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
769,720. Rimming Press. R. W. 
Snyder, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 
1,769,728. Inner Tube Skiving Clamp. 
J. C. Warden, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both’of Akron, O. 
1,770,531. Cord Tire Making Device. 


—" 


— 


A. E. Preyer, Washington, D. C. 

1,770,655. Vulcanizing Soles to Uppers. 
F. Nielsen, Epping, near Sydney, N. ° 
S. W., Australia. 


Dominion of Canada 


301,678. Pressure Bag Remover. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of W. 
C. Stevens, Uniontown, ©. U.S. 

301,679. Tubing Machine. 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 


Pires tone 
Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont., assignee of R. D. 
Wilhelm and L. C. Riblert, both of 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 

301,720. Tube Vulcanizer. National 
Rubber Machinery Co., assignee of 
O. J. Kuhlke, both of Akron, O., 
U.S. A. 

301,849. Uniformity of Dispersions. 


Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, 
Guernsey, assignee of P. Klein and S. 
Gotleb, both of Budapest, Hungary, 
A. Szegvari and G. F. Wilson, both 
of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

301,899. Constructing Multi-Ply 
Articles. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., assignee | x" F. E. Ensley, both of 
Akron, O., Pi. 

301,967. month che and Cutting Tem- 
plate. Dr. Dorogi es Tarsa Gum- 
migyar R. T., Budapest-Albertfalva, 
assignee of half interest of I. and L. 
Dorogi, both of Budapest, all in 
Hungary. 

302,134. Extrusion Apparatus. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa., assignee 
of F. @ ee Akron, O., both 
in the U. 


Uatend Kingdom 


328,273 and 328,274. Making Porous 
Rubber. M. Wilderman, Hampstead, 
London. 

328,365. Extrusion Machine. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford, 
Middlesex. (Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

328.398. Fabric Coating Device. A. 
Boecler, St. Mandé, Paris, France. 
328.407. Ball Tester. T. Cropper, 

Birmingham. 


Erdington, 


British 
Ltd., and 


329,409. Boot Vulcanizer. 
United Shoe Machinery Co., 
F. Ricks, both of Leicester. 


Germany 


Designs 
1,127,831. Rubber Roughener. Acker- 
mann & Schmitt, Kanonenweg 214, 
Stuttgart 13. 
128,710. Vulcanizing Apparatus. W. 
Bruns, Hannover. 


_ 





Process 
United States 
1,765,774. Insulating Paper. a: Jee 
Rose, Jackson Heights, and H. E. 


Cude, Floral Park, assignors to Gen- 
“ee Co., New York, all in 
N 


,766,627. Boot Lining. A. A. Glidden 
and T. M. Knowland, both of Water- 
town, and W. J. Duffy, Melrose, all in 


_— 


Mass., assignors, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,768,933. Hand-Grip Sleeves. R. E. 
Riley, Akron, O., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Miller Rubber Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


rr 


769,943. Rubber-Leather Vulcanizing. 
L. B. Conant, Cambridge, Mass., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Standard Patent Process Corp., a cor- 
poration of Mass. 

.770,671. Attaching Shoe Treads. W. 
G. Rudolph, Hannover, Germany. 


om 


Dominion of Canada 


301,449. Retarding Rubber Deteriora- 
tion. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., assignee of W. 
S. Calcott, W. A. Douglass, and O. M. 
Hayden, all of Pennsgrove, N. J., all 
in the U. S. A. 

301,848. Producing Coherent Rubber. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, 
Guernsey, assignee of P. Klein and 
F. Gabor, both of Budapest, ime at 
and A. Szegvari, Akron, O., U. 

301,850. Rubber Deposition. Caen 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Guern- 
sey, assignee of M. Forrer, Paris, 
France. 

301,851. Viscous Dispersions. Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Guern- 
sey, assignee of M. Forrer, Paris, 


France. 

301,900. Preparing Gas Black. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
assignee of W. K. Lewis, Newton, 
Mass., both in the U. S. 


United Kingdom 


327,974. Overshoe Waterproof Upper. 
A. A. Glidden, Watertown, and W. R 


Hickler, Weston, both in Mass., 
U.S; A. 

328,015. Coagulating Latex. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd. London, R. F. 


McKay and W. G. Thorpe, both of 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

328,982. Resilient Mesh. W. R. Wal- 
lace and A. C. Warwick, both of 
London. 


Chemical 


United States 


1,765,597. Rubber Composition. H. E. 
Malone, Riverside, and R. W. Pryor, 
LaGrange, both in IIl., assignors to 
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Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 


1,765,666. Rubber Inflating Agent. W. 
Genth, Cologne-Stammheim, assignor 
to I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, both in Germany. 


1,765,748. Flooring Composition. M. 
C. Teague, Jackson Heights, N. Y., 
assignor to American Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


1,766,755. Accelerator. H. Lecher and 
W. Zieser, both of Leverkusen-on-the- 
Rhine, assignors to I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, all 
in Germany. 


1,766,760. Antioxidant. H. A. Morton, 


Akron, O 
1,769,506. Ebonite Composition. H. 
Gray, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 


Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,769,659. Electrodeposition of Rubber. 
W. A. Williams, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

1,769,717. Rubber Emulsion.  S. 


E. 
Sheppard and L. W. Eberlin, both of 
Rochester, N. Y., assignors by mesne 
assignments, to American Anode, Inc., 
a corporation of Del. 
1,770,092. Latex Treatment. S. D. 
Sutton, assignor to Veedip, Ltd., both 
of Brentford, England. 


Dominion of Canada 


301,666. Grinding Wheels. Dispersions 
Process, Inc., Dover, Del., assignee of 
W. B. Pratt, WwW ellesley, and H. S. Mil- 
ler, Quincy, both in Mass., all in the 
WU. >. A 


301,667. Asbestos Fiber eonenagy 3 Dis- 
persions Process, Inc., Dover, Del., as- 
signee of W. B. Pratt, W ellesley, "and 
H. S. Miller, Quincy, both in Mass., 
all in the U. S. A. 


301,668. Fiber Rubber Sheeting. Dis- 
persions Process, Inc., Dover, Del., 
assignee of W. B. Pratt, Wellesley, 
and H. S. Miller, Quincy, both in 
Mass., all in the U. S. A. 


301,889. Antiaging Material. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., assignee of W. S. Calcott, W. A. 
Douglass, and O. M. Hayden, all of 
Pennsgrove, N. J., all in the U. S. A. 


301,965. Shaped Articles. Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Guernsey, as- 
signee of P. Klein and F. Gabor, both 
of Budapest, Hungary. 


302,018. Fibrous oo, F. T. Lahey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 

302,313. Resin a anatis Solu- 
tions. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, assignee of ; 
Krauch, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, and 
M. Pier, Heidelberg, all in Germany. 


302,314. Artificial Rubber. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, assignee of H. Lecher, Lever- 
kusen/Rhine, and O. Ripke, Elberfeld, 
all in Germany. 

302,315. Accelerator. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, as- 
signee of G. Kranzlein and P. Ochwat, 
both of Frankfort-on-Main-Hoechst, 
all in Germany. 

302,316. Age Resister. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, 
assignee of E. Rietz and W. Hoff- 
mann, both of Elberfeld, all in Ger- 
many. 

302,318. Artificial Rubber. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, 
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assignee of E. Tschunker and W. 
Bock, both of Koln-Mutheim, all in 
Germany. 


United Kingdom 
327,979. Agglomerating Carbon Black. 
J. E. Pollak, London. (W. B. Wie- 
gand and L. J. Venuto, both of New 
York N: ¥., W::S::As) 


327,981. Coating Composition. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, 


London. (E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& ot Inc., Wilmington, Del., U. 
S. A 

328, 025. Electric Insulation. W. S. 
Smith, Benchams, Devon; H. J. Gar- 
nett, Lymne, Sevenoaks, and J. N. 


Dean, Orpington, both in Kent; B. e 
Habgood, Bournemouth; and H. 
Channon, S. Kensington, London. 

328,115. Antiager. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London, S. 
Coffey and W. J. S. Naunton, both of 
Blackley, Manchester. 

328,686. Latex Treatment. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

328,812. Rubber Composition. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many.) 

328,818. Chlorinating Rubber. M. De- 
seniss and A. Nielsen, both of Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

328,980. Electric Deposition. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, R. F. Mc- 
Kay and E. W. Madge, both of Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 

329,000. Synthetic Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 


329,266. Emulsions. A. L. Mond, Lon- 
don. (T. Goldschmidt, A. G., Essen, 
Germany.) 

329,275. Electric Insulation. W. S. 
Smith, Benchams, Devon; H. J. Gar- 
nett, Lymne, Sevenoaks, and J. N. 
Dean, Orpington, both in Kent; B. J. 
Habgood, Bournemouth; and zz i 
Channon, S. Kensington, London. 

329,381. Treating Latex. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, C. Hayes, E. 
W. Madge, and F. C. Jennings, all of 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

329,456. Accelerator. Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., Millbank, Lon- 
don, S. Coffey, W. J. S: Naunton, and 
nae Shepherdson, all of Blackley, Man- 
chester. 


Germany 


503,624. Non-drying, Non-irritant Ad- 
hesive. Louis Ritz & Co., Hamburg. 

503,644. Rubber Dispersed Hollow Ar- 
ticles. Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. Represented by W. 
Karsten and - Wiegand, both of 
Berlin S. W. 

503,645. ames Latex. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. Main. 

503,646. Dipped Goods from Latex. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England. Represented by W. Karsten 
and C. Wiegand, both of Berlin S. W. 
it, 

503,647. Vulcanizing Method. W. Scott, 
Nitro, W. Va., U. S. A. Represented 
by A. Mestern, Berlin S. W. 48. 

503,648. Reclaiming with Alkali Solu- 
tion. Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, 
Italy. Represented by W. Ziegler, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. 


General 


United States 


17,714 (Reissue). Table Cover. C. A. 
Hupp, Indianapolis, assignor of one- 
half to W. M. Wilt, Syracuse, both 


in Ind. 
1,765,402 and 1,765,403. Band Saw 
Wheel. A. G. Carter, assignor to 


Carter Products Co., Inc., both of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1,765,623. Lather Rubber. A. W. 
Schweibold, Monroe, Mich. 

1,765,645. Combination Toy. J. P. 
Bauer, Jeannette, Pa. 

1,765,725. Dress Shield.  S. 
Dresden, Germany. 

ss 850. Tire Safety Pressure Gage. 

_W. Richardson, Oakdale, Calif. 
ga 858. Wheel. F. E. Anderson, 
Brooklyn, ING. Ye 

1,766,027. Heel. P. H. Letchford, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

1,766,311. Heel. W. S. Shaft, assignor 
to Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., both of 
Fairk.ult, Minn. 

1,766,393. Auxiliary Pneumatic Wheel. 
W. R. Metts, Atlanta, Ga. 

1,766,471. Structural Material. C. A. 
Van Dusen, assignor to Glenn L. 
Martin Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,766,522. Antiskid Heel. P. H. Letch- 
ford, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

1,766,529. Windshield Cleaner. 
Peirson, Bloomfield, N. J. 

1,766,557. Babies’ Bathing Tub. R. L. 
Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,766,668. Manual Syringe. P. M. 
Miller, assignor to F. R. “Miller, both 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,766,776. Covered Elastic Strand. L. 
B. Chisholm, Stoneham, assignor to 
Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, both in 
Mass. 

1,766,880 and 1,766,881. Universal Joint. 
W. Chryst, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Delco Products Corp., 
both of Dayton, O. 

1,766,882. Pivot Joint. W. A. Chryst, 
assignor to Delco Products Corp., both 
of Dayton, O. 


Imbach, 


Cc. R. 


1,767,021. Ball Valve. J. W. Taylor, 
Cincinnati, © 

1,767,165. Weather Stripping. Le R. 
M. Bickett, assignor to  Bickett 
Rubber Products Corp., both of 
Watertown, Wis. 

1,767,234. Tread Stock. W. B. Wes- 
cott, Dover, assignor to Rubber 


Latex Research Corp., Boston, both 
in Mass. 

1,767,263. Metatarsal Arch Support. 
W. M. Scholl, Chicago, Ill. 

1,767,353. Separator, Disintegrator, 
Mixer. FE. de Dorlodot, Paris, France. 

1,767,460. Arch Support. G. H. Jung, 
Jr., assignor to Jung Arch Brace Co., 
both of Cincinnati, O. 

1,767,501. Cover. C. D. Anderson, Chi- 
cago, IIl 

1,767,502. Puncture-Proof Tire. 
Anderson, New York, N. Y. 

1,767,566. Driving Clutch. J. W. Up- 
dike, assignor to Marmon Motor Car 
Co., both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

1,767,610. Acoustic Apparatus. W. J. 


O’Leary, Dayton, O 

1,767,722. Boot-Top Fastener. G. L. 
Van Dinter, assignor to Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., both of 


Mishawaka, Ind. 


FL. °C, 
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1,767,772. Tire Bead Element. R. C. 
Pierce, Niles, Mich., assignor to 
National-Standard Co., a corporation 
of Mich. 

1,767,884. Theftproof stag # Valve Cap. 
H. Heinrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1,767,911. Atomizer. B. Berko — i? 
Brewer, both of New York, N. 


1,767,936. Cup Washer. J. J. a 
and E. L. Beecher, both of New 
Haven, Conn., assignors, by mesne 
assignments, to Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 


1,768,048. Tire Alarm. 
Ferndale, Md. 

1,768,178. Hydraulic Force Cup. L. 
R. Watson, assignor to M. & M. 
Sales & Mfg. Co., Inc., both of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

1,768,229. Golf Ball Washer. A. P. 
Blakemore, assignor to Katz & Blake- 
more, both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,768,348. Composite Rubber Article. 
W. B. Wescott, assignor to Rubber 
Latex Research Corp., both of Boston, 
Mass. 

1,768,370. Nonskid Overshoe. C. C. 
Pearson, N. Providence, and E. M. 
McLellan, Cranston, both in R. I. 


b.. .Gy Gall 


1,768,411. Plasterer’s Paddle. <A. J. 
Lord, Conshohocken, Pa. 

1,768,780. a ag L. F. Novak, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

1,768,792. Golf Club Head. F. H. 


Schavoir, Stamford, Conn., assignor to 

—— Golf Corp., New York, 

1,768,796. Medicinal Bag. M. B. Sleeper, 
assignor to Sleeper Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 

1,768,873. Automobile Tread. G. E. 
Whitlock, Toledo, O. 

1,768,999. Tire Alarm. R. L. Sim, New 
York, N.Y. 

1,769,005. Airplane Wing Structure. C. 
A. Van Dusen, assignor to Glenn L. 
Martin Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,769,032. Teat Cup. R. E. Maes, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to International 
Harvester Co., a corporation of N. J 

1,769,124. Valve Nipple Seal. J. F. 
Engle, Lakewood, O. 

1,769,186. Face and Head Mask. A. K. 
Morris, Atlanta, Ga. 

1,769,259. Closure Construction. B. L. 
Henry, assignor of one-half to E. A. 
Guinzburg, both of New York, N. Y. 

1,769,267. Tire Valve. G. A. Meek, 
Leon, Iowa. 

1,769,328. Bathing Sandal. L. 
New York, N. Y. 

1,769,427. Tire Deflation Switch. J. B. 
Garside, assignor of one-half to M. E. 
Neish, both of Tonopah, Nev. 

769,482. Bed Pan. E. B. 
Plainfield, N. J. 

769,500. Lifeboat. C. G. Fisher, Mon- 
tauk, N. Y. 

,769,508. Tire Signal. W. A. 
Helena, Mont. 

769,663. Tire Valve and Cap. WV. H. 
David, Tottenville, N. Y. 


,769,694. Tire. R. E. 


Auster, 


Allcutt, 


— 


_ 


Harned, 


_ 


— 


Jenkinson, as- 


_ 


signor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,769,945. Wire Rope. W. C. Erkert, 
Peoria, II. 
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1,769,977. Glove. P. H. Watkins, 
Leonia, N. J., assignor to Goodyear’s 
India Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 


1,770,062. Pencil Sharpener. ee oh 
Blomgren, Spokane, Wash. 

1,770,076. Washing Machine. W. H. 
Kleinhammer, San Francisco, Calif. 


1,770,124. Amusement Arena. V. Beau- 
dette, Old Orchard, Me. 

1,770,209. Cushion Connection. A. H. 
Leipert, assignor to International 
Motor Co., both of New York, N. Y. 

1,770,313. Tiree F. W. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

1,770,357. Constructional Material. A. 
C. Fischer, Chicago, II1., assignor to 
Philip Carey “Mfg. Co., a corporation 
of YU, 

1,770,360. 
C. Fischer, 
Philip Carey 
of O. 

1,770,361. Constructional Material. A. 
C. Fischer, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., a corporation 
of O. 

1,770,426. Finger Eraser. W. Paris, 
Tallahassee, Fla, and T. P. Hill, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Krone, 


Composition of Matter. A 
Chicago, IIll., assignor to 
Mfg. Co., a corporation 


1,770,514. Electrode. W. C. Geer, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,770,630. Collapsible Tube Closure. A. 


E. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
aa eg Curvilinear Elastic Fabric. 
V. Moore, assignor to a Fabric 
EQ both of Pawtucket, R. 

1,770,741. Garment vai 5... 
Moore, assignor to Moore Fabric Co., 
both of Pawtucket, R. I. 

1,770,742. Curvilinear Garter. J. V. 
Moore, assignor to Moore Fabric Co., 
both of Pawtucket, R. I. 

1,770,764. Spraying Device. J. A. 
Brooks, Detroit, Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 


301,464. Pipe Coupling. Johns-Manville 
Corp., New York, N. Y., U. S. A,, 
assignee of A. Mazza, Genoa, Italy. 

301,495. Flexible Metallic Packing. 
Rhodes Metallic Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich., assignee of Rhodes Master 
Packing Co., Inc., assignee of E. B. 
Rhodes, administratrix of the estate 
of H. P. Rhodes, deceased, all of 


Houston, Tex., all in the U. S. A. 
301,532. Bearing. H. Dreyfus, London, 
assignee of E. C. Copeand E. Kinsella, 


both of Spondon, near Derby, all in 
England. 
301,762. Resilient Tire. C. G. Worsley, 


and P. L. 
both 


Harkin, Carl- 
in Victoria, 


Surrey Hills, 
ton, co-inventors, 
Australia. 
301,809. Tire Tread. FE. B. 
London, E. C. 4, England. 
301,955. Loaded Heel. United Shoe 
Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. 
O’Gorman, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
301.970. Tire Interliner. C. R. Hessel- 
tine, Seattle, assignee of J. H. Patten, 
Kent, both in Washington, U. S. A. 
301.980. Insulating Material. W. S. 


Killen, 


Smith. Newton Poppleford, Devon- 
shire, H. J. Garnett, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
H. C. Channon, S. Kensington, 
London, and J. N. Dean, Orpington, 


Kent, co-inventors, all in England. 


301,995. Tire Inflator. R. H. Daneel, 
Britstown, Cape Province, South 
Africa. 

302,004. Railway Buffer and Draw 


Gear. R. T. Glascodine, London S. 
W. 1, England. 

302,177. Tire Deflation Signal. W. L. 
Galbraith, Deer Park, A. W. Taylor, 
Spokane, and C. B. Woodard, Deer 
Park, assignee of one-third of the 
interest, all in Washington, U. S. A. 
302,198. Fastening Device. T. B. 
Andre, London, W. 11, England. 

302,230. Insulating Tape. I. W. Levine, 
Montreal, P. Q. 


United Kingdom 


327,936. Surgical Syringe. B. F. Crisen- 


berry, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

328,022. Tire Inflating Valve. T. 
Beasley, London. 

328,047. Ball Inflating Plug. L. E. 
Williams, London, and G. E. James, 
Bath. 

328,065. Ball Inflator. L. E. Williams, 
London, and G. E. James, Bath. 


328,080 and 328,081. Ball Inflating Plug. 


L. E. Williams, London, and G. E. 
James, Bath. 

328,098. Garment Elastic Band. J. 
Chatwin, London. (Kaiser & Dicke, 
Kom-Ges., A. Lohstrater, W. Dicke, 
and P. Gronefeld, all of Barmen, Ger- 
many.) 

328,135. Electric Coupling. F. Ren- 


yard, Clapham, London. 

328,143. Tire. T. and J. Bialek, both 
of Oberglogau, Oberschl, Germany. 
328.155. Tennis Ball Game. Henley’s 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and J. Traxler, Waterfield, Warling- 

ham, Surrey. 


328,164. Fountain Pen. <A. Mellor, 
Cheltenham. 
328,168. Heel. V. Slampa, G. Sirek, 


and A. Klein, all of Briinn, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

328.170. Ball Inflating Plug. L. E. 
hr gam London, and G. E. James, 
ath. 


328,215. Hair Waver. A. O. Lewis, 
Glais, near Swansea. 

328,216. Gramophone Pickup. Lissen, 
Ltd., and R. P. Richardson, both of 


Isleworth, Middlesex. 

328.246. Rock Drill Dust Collector. 
C. Sgonina, Llanishen, Glamorgan. 
328,368. Gear Box and Motor Mount- 
ing. F. H. Royce, Derby. 
328,377. Lifeboat Fender. 

Liverpool. 

328,386. Shaving Brush. T. M. Rigby, 
Tarporley, Cheshire. 

328.402. Pipe Joint. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, W. H. Paull and 
W. De La R. Bond, both of Erding- 
ton, Birmingham. | 

328.415. Sea Boot. A. L. 
Koranna, S. Benfleet, Essex. 

328,440. Glass Cells. F. Livon, Leval- 
lois, Seine, France. 
328.559. Bookbinding. 
Glenside, Pa., U. S. 

328.598, 328,599, and 328.670. Rectal 
Dilators. G. C. Marks, London. 
(Electro Thermal Co., Steubenville, 


E. Jennings, 


Howarth, 


A. L. Grammer, 
A 


6.0.8. A> 
328.650. Necktie. L. R. Holt, Menston, 
Yorkshire. 
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328,699. Arch Supporter. F. Bingler, 
Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany. 


328,761. Cable Conduit End Bush. R. 
Nettl, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 
328,840. Loudspeaker. J. B. Fagan, 
London. 
328,841. Tire. M. ee. Jamaica, 
EON, 55: A 
328,894. Seder Stick. P. W. Griffin, 


Enfield, Middlesex. 


328,921. Compound Fabric. S. C. 
Caddy, Sutton, Surrey. 


329,002. Rotary Printing Machine. T. 
H. David and F. B. Lawton, both of 
Cardiff. 

329,016. Toy Animal. W. G. Grant, 
Chatham. 

329,021. Brake Lining. J. E. Pollak, 
London. (Rubber Latex Research 
Corp., Boston, Mass., U. S. A.) 

329,026. Vehicle Body Frame. W. H. 


Holland, Greenock, and J. Cooper, 
Inchinnan, Renfrewshire. 

329,141. Mat. S. C. Icke, Salop, and C. 
A. Daniel, Birmingham. 
329,164. Fountain Pen. W. 

Wallasey, Cheshire. 

329,262. Artificial Fishing Bait. H. 
Readman, Woodville, Berwickshire. 
329,338. Wheel. F. W. Baker, Oldswin- 

ford, Worcestershire. 

329,374. Brake. A. W. Cattermole, 
New Barnet, Hertfordshire. 

329,401. Pipe Joint Tester. F. L. Ball, 
F. Moulton, and Lead Wool Co., 
Ltd., all of Snodland, Kent. 

329,434. Cloth Expander. FE. Farrell, 
Salford, Manchester. 

329,447. Electric Switch. L. 
Cambridge. 

329.450. Garment Supporting Belt. I. 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co., assignee of V. 
a on both of New York, N. Y., 

- ar Ae 


Livsey, 


Barrett, 


329,470. Goggles. G. D. Clothier, New- 


castle-on-Tyne. 

329,486. Tennis Racket Hand Grip. 
S. Surridge & Co., Ltd., and P. Sur- 
ridge, both of London. 

329,497. Railway Buffers. G. Spencer, 
Moulton & Co., Ltd, and J. C. 
Spencer, both of Westminster. 


329,505. Tire Pressure Gage. W. 

Turner, Sheffield 
Germany 

502,307. Ball with Voice. O. Schell- 
wat, Tilsit. 

502.885. Raised Soft Rubber Rimmed 
Earphone. Dr. Heinr. Traun & Sohne 
vormals Harburger Gummi-Kamm- 


Compagnie, Hamburg, 8. 
503,013. Artificial Foot. J. Loth, Kos- 


lin, Pomm. 

503.261. Tire, also for Use as Belt. N. 
Gherassimoff, Asniéres, and Ri- 
voche, Paris, both in France. Repre- 


sented by P. Breitenbach, Dusseldorf. 


503,460. Patch. H. Beerens and S. 
Kraut, Jr., Meissen. 
Designs 

1,126,371. Brush. Welt-Wachs-Werk 
Egbert Gunther Sohne, Dresden A-19. 
1,126,777. Hair Confiner. K. Gebser, 
Arnstadt i. Th. 

1,126,853. Typewriter Key. H. Freder- 


king, Berlin-Rudow. 
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1,127,035. Conveyer Edge Protector. F. 
Clouth, Rheinische Gummiwaren- 
fabrik A. G., Koln-Nippes. 

1,127,366. Cosmetic Brush. P. Schus- 
ter, Kirchlengern. 

1,127,749. Hanger for Measuring In- 
struments. Allgemeine Elektricitats 
Gesellschaft, Berlin N. W. 40. 

1,127,792. Shoe for Furniture Legs. K. 
Schubert, Herne, and L. Schubert, 
Mulheim-Styrum. 

1,127,925. Rubber Soled Shoe. Harbur- 
ger Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix, A. 
G., Harburg a. d. E. 

1,128,216. Rubber Covered Brush. E. 
and N. von Recsey, both of Berlin- 
Grunewald. 

1,128,267. Sport Apparatus. A. Birk 
and K. Stock, both of Dusseldorf- 
Gerresheim. 

1,128,828. Crepe Rubber Brush. O. 
Press, Cronberg i. Taunus. 

1,128,839. Heel. H. Bendisch, Dort- 
mund. 

1,128,921. Overshoe. O. Herfeld, Zur- 
ich, Switzerland. Represented by E 
Moldenhauer, Dusseldorf. 

1,129,069. Hammer. Continental Gum- 
mi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 

1,129,097. Crepe Rubber Shoe. M. 
Theilmann, Frankfurt a. M.-Niederrad. 

1,129,456. Nipple. Schwalenberg & 
Schumacher, Dusseldorf. 

ae ‘% 582. Closure. W. Baier, Dresden- 


imine Floor Covering. Thuringer 
Schlauchweberei & Gummiwerk, Wal- 
tershausen. 

1,129,824. Belt with Rubber Insert. A. 
Hensel, Hindenburg, O.-S. 

1,130,001. Sponge Rubber Cushion. 
Masonia Rubber Works G. m. b. H., 
Wandsbek. 


Trade Marks 


United States 


271,958. Duplex. Heel pad and hose 
protector. S. B. Wright, doing busi- 
ness as Wright Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


271,993. Town-ease. Footwear. H. W. 
Hanan, doing business as Hanan & 


Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
272,007. Saxone. Footwear. Saxone 
Shoe Co., Ltd., Kilmarnock, Scotland. 
272,016. Whitex. Footwear. Misha- 


waka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


272,046. Ann-X Shoe Shop. Footwear. 


Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

272,061. Fi.na.st. Jar rings. First 
National Stores, Inc., Boston and 
Somerville, Mass. 

272,078. No-Slip. Baby pants. The 

New York, 


No-Slip Rubber Corp., 
N.Y. 


272,087. Broadbrook. Men’s clothing, 
including raincoats. Ritter & Meyer, 
assignor to Strouss-Hirshberg Co., 
both of Youngstown, 

272,100. Rectangle containing  repre- 
sentation of an eagle and the words: 
“Eagle Erasall.” Erasers. Eagle 
Pencil Co., New York, N. Y. 

272,188. En Route. Apparel for women 
and children, including footwear and 
gloves. Best & Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 


272,194. Representation of a foot across 
which appear the words: “Tanner 
Arch.” Footwear. Tanners Shoe 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

272,240. Bathtex. Rugs or floor cover- 
ing. Textile Import Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 


272,322. Word: 
two wavy lines. 
Rubbercraft Products Co., 

272,393. The Dunbrook. 
clothing, including raincoats. 
& Ciri, New York, N. Y. 

272,428. Ephrol. Atomizers, 
lizers, and bulb operated 
Miller Wholesale Drug Co., 
land, 

272,508. 


“Rubbercraft” between 
Mats and cushions. 
Akron, O. 
Women’s 
Rich 


nebu- 
sprayers. 
Cleve- 


Seal containing representation 


of a horse’s head and the words: 
“Black Beauty.” Golf balls. W. T. 
Grant Co., Lynn, Mass., and New 
York N. Y¥. 

272,524. Buddy. Golf balls. Kirby, 
Block & Fischer, Inc., New York, 


Neo Y. 
272,582. Shield containing fanciful de- 
sign and the word: “Defender.” Hot 


water bottles. United Drug Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
272,622. Municipal. Fire hose. Hewitt- 


Gutta Percha Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
272,640. Toptex. Raincoats. Triangle 
Raincoat Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
272,711. Water-Rings. Life preservers, 
swimming belts, etc. Ayvad Mfg. Co., 
Hoboken, N. i 
272,717. Ritz Balloon. Tires and tubes. 
Vogue Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 
272,726. Parallelogram containing the 


words: “Guy’s Smart Shoes.” Foot- 
_— J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, 
a. 


272,769. Fanciful design and the words: 
“A W. H. R. Product.” Sanitary 
rubber protectors and finger cots. W. 
H. Reed, doing business as W. H. 
Reed & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

272,825. Sanigenic. Syringes. J. W. 
Spencer, doing business as Hygienic 
Laboratories, New Orleans, La. 

272,930. Supertreader. Val can 
izing molds and parts thereof. Super 
Mold Corp., Lodi, Calif. 


272,970. Gull. Coats. Chicago Rubber 
Clothing Co., Racine, Wis. 
272,980. Aristo. Golf balls. Sears, 


Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
272,989. Dormie. Golf balls, clubs, and 
caddy bags. Wilson-Western Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Chicago, III. 
273.056. Fashion Tailored. Men’s cloth- 


ing, including raincoats. Sears, Roe- 
buck, & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Dominion of Canada 


49,688. One-Stop. Automobile  sup- 
plies, accessories, and parts thereof; 
tires and parts thereof and accessories 


thereto; clothing; radio and photo- 
graphic apparatus; paints; toilet 
articles, etc. Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

49,708. Paralastic. Squeezing rolls. 
American Wringer Co., Inc., Woon- 
socket, K.. 1... SA: 

49,762. Maple Leaf. Erasers, pens, 
pencils, etc. 


Eagle Pencil Co., New 

Work JN. 4. U.S; As 

49,788. Polar Grip. Tires. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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United Kingdom 


502,344 and 502,345. Word: “Excel- 
sior’ between two circles, each con- 
taining the letter: “E.” All goods in 
Class 11, excluding orthopedic devices 
and artificial teeth and like goods, and 
all goods in Class 40, excluding elastic 
sandallings, gusset webs, and like 
goods. Continental Gummi-Werke 
A. G., Hannover, Germany. 


504,868. Contiflex. Driving and con- 
veyor belts. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A. G., Hannover, Germany. 

510,576. Ferrofix. Cement. Alfred 
eed & Co., Stratford, London, E. 
15. 


Galoshes. Helsing- 
Aktiebolag, Hel- 


510,577. Glovetto. 
borgs Gummifabriks 
singborg, Sweden. 


510,578. Gluvosh. Galoshes. Helsing- 
borgs Gummifabrik. Aktiebolag, 
Helsingborg, Sweden. 


510,914. Aquadorco. Goods of rubber 
and gutta percha not included in other 
classes than Class 40. Dr. Dorogi Es 
Tarsa Gummigyar Részvéntarsasag, 


Budapest, Hungary. 

B511,235. Renshaw. Bicycle tires and 
tubes. Halford Cycle Co., Ltd., Bir- 
mingham. 


511,490. Triangle containing representa- 
tion of a scythe and a hammer and 
Russian letters whose Poy ape om 
and translation are: “V.S.N ; Gos 
Trest Rezin Promish suecouat ‘Trust 
for the Rubber Industry); S.S.S.R 
Moskva (S.S.S.R. Moscow).” Goods 
of rubber and gutta percha not in- 
cluded in any other classes than Class 
40. Gosudarstvenni Trust Resinovoi 


Promishlennosti ‘“Resinotrust,” Mos- 
cow, Russia. 

511,646. Velva. Flooring tiles. Velva 
Silent Flooring Co., London, W. C. 2. 


511,931. Fron-Tennis. Tennis sporting 
articles. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 


512,190. Ben Hur. All goods in Class 
40. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 


512,387. Henlex. Rubber covered wire. 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works, 
Ltd, ‘Loadon, E.. C. f. 

512,481. Permcol. Ebonite, vulcanite, 


india rubber, gutta percha, or composi- 
tions in which such materials pre- 
dominate, sold in sheets, panels, tubes, 
rods, bars, strips, and molded pieces, 
and articles not included in other 
classes than Class 40, made from such 
materials or compositions. British 
Hard Rubber Co., Ltd., Middlesex. 


B512,541. Ped-Pad. Contrivances (not 
medicated) for surgical or curative use. 


St. Albans Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
1 Dae Sag” 

512,652. Amceosite. Electrical insulat- 
ing material. Siemens Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., London, S. W. 1. 

512,802. Viscorub. Adhesives. Red- 
fern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde, 
near Manchester. 

512,871. Cutlass. All goods in Class 
40. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort 


Dunlop, Birmingham. 


512,962. Annealogic. Electrical insulat- 
ing materials. Telegraph Construction 
& Maintenance Co., Ltd., London 
j a Bee 
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Per Cent Cumulative Per Cent 
Increase (+) or yk Increase 
Decrease (—) _from Jan.1 (+) or De- 
H~- Through crease (—) 
1930 1929 June, June, June 30 Cumu- 
- — —— —_————T 1930 from 1930 from ———~—_—__,_ lative 1930 
RUBBER Feb. Mar. Apr. May June May June May, 1930 June, 1929 1929 1930 from 1929 
TiRES AND TUBES 
Pneumatic tires: . 
PMR os ance sw ekaoee thousands 3,645 3,891 4,518 4,574 4,098 6,109 5,478 —10.4 —25.2 33,365 Bets 28724 
Stocks, end of month.......... thousands 9,929 10,010 10,461 10,745 10,622 13,386 13,468 — 1.1 os eee 7 
Shipments— 
Re re ee the ousands 3,150 3,587 3,886 3,960 4,050 5,185 5,288 + 2.3 —23.4 28,990 21,981 —24.2 
ot BE ren thousands 206 186 186 213 185 204 153 —13.1 + 20.9 1,273 1,154 — 9.3 
Inner tubes: 
ES ee eT thousands 3,707 3.953 4,408 4,428 3,960 5,745 5,234 —10.6 —24.3 32,270 24,141 —25.2 
Stocks, end of month.......... thousands 10,429 10,543 11,028 11,082 10,889 14,196 14,056 — 1.7 Pee sense,  aieda% ce 
Shipments— 
SE is aces set banswne thousands 3,344 3,682 3,769 3,940 4,082 5,146 5,115 + 3.6 —20.2 29,456 22,595 —23.3 
Serer ree thousands 126 99 109 119 131 133 98 +10.1 +33.7 851 691 —18.8 
Solid and cushion 
PON. cabs cadusnseesnseied thousands 22 19 17 17 17 40 40 0.0 —57.5 217 117 —46.1 
Stocks, end of month.......... thousands 128 123 11 108 107 135 133 — 0.9 —19.5 Ore tee 8 oe a 
Shipments 
Dt Sib scatencesaa naan thousand 19 22 23 23 18 40 38 —21.7 —52.6 217 125 —42.4 
DEE. Giunesbideashnbeuson thousan¢ is 2 4 2 1 2 3 3 +100.0 —33.3 13 11 —26.7 
OTHER RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production: 
ME (cr Sane sundaes oo aver thous. of yds. 3,441 3,570 4,029 oem. ( geese 4.860 4,409 *18.668 *18,096 — 3.1 
Be OD: kos aoc cuwnae ee thous. of yds 885 727 1,368 Sere 919 1,199 *4,211 5,185 +23.1 
Se Sarr thous. of yds. 1,081 1,211 1,071 ee “siequie 1,554 1,262 - x *6,344 *5,644 —11.0 
Raincoat fabrics thous. of yds. 1,475 1,632 1,590 igee <aeua 2,387 1,948 ; "8,113 *7,269 —10.4 
Rubber heels: 
Ee ae re thous. of pairs 14,172 15,439 17,762 RGee . c0ee~ 19,541 20,007 . *92,977 8,446 —15.6 
Shipments— 
To shoe manufacturers...thous. of pairs 8,837 8.458 9,201 2) re 12,552 12,262 *55,.441 *44,916 —19.0 
To repair trade.. .thous. of pairs 6,511 7.189 4,641 os er 7,604 8,256 *35,581 *28,668 —19.4 
For export... .....thous. of pairs 1,031 956 1,096 ae 1.054 926 *5,836 *4,908 —15.9 
Stocks, end of month...... thous. of pairs 38,250 36,546 37,618 re a mee | 5, | AE 
Ru! ber soles 
: ) 2,338 2,582 2,593 ts) } near 2,916 2,502 *15,008 12,948 —13.7 
[373 2,055 1,956 i eee 2.361 2,185 *11,341 751 — 5.2 
392 407 380 | er 635 522 73.57 002 —44.1 
56 54 28 oe . Scses 32 7 *269 303 +12.6 
3,171 3,349 3,272 SP disuse 3,997 3,843 ie Gees | LEuGes “ 
Shipments— 
SEE Leceebdceoveeesaue thous. of dolls 5,376 5,981 5,989 6,163 5.318 7.188 6,792 —13.7 —21.7 40,196 .996 —15.4 
ie thous. of dolls 1.281 1.379 1,309 1310 1,238 1.798 1613 —5.5 —23.2 91343 7.667 —17.9 
DE hee a et a oan hous. of dolls 2,190 2,500 2,593 2.703 2,199 2.643 2,658 —18.6 —17.3 15.413 14.219 — 7.7 
All other. PAGE As Gere thous. of dolls 1.995 2,101 2,087 2,150 1,881 2,748 2,521 —12.5 —25.4 15,442 12,108 —21.6 
Rubber bands. shipment thous. of Ibs. 23 248 197 211 177 205 187 —16.1 — 5.3 1.370 1.289 — 5.9 
Rubber Site shinments. .thous. of sq. ft. 530 533 57 | ee 733 525 . "2.702 *2,767 — 2.7 
Calendered rubber clothing: 
Production ........”0. coatsand sundries 64,934 78.858 86.471 75,719 55.411 100.706 87.530 —26.8 —36.7 475.124 418.342 —12.0 
Net. orders......... no. coats and sundries 39.568 97,612 89,862 110.520 21,249 78.972 98.444 —80.8  —78.4 374,596 390,449 + 42 
* Cumulative through May 30 
Source Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
High Pressure Pneumatic ic Casings High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
= A —_——, A = 
Cord In- = Total In- Produc- Total 
ventory Shipments ventory tion Shipments 
In- Frode 1c Total IBEB. Sceke 5,037,716 23, 258, 391 23,749,966 7,049,748 36,878,990 34,095,223 
ventory tion Shipments 1929 Soa 3,339,451 16,100,281 17,718,806 6,889,213 38,921,749 38,719,177 
1928 3,580,576 19,302,218 19,351,380 2 30” 3 233.013 eats Be 
470 368 orgy 67 2,290,236 13,765,025 15,016,460 January ... 3,233,81: 783,709 889,208 6,911,422 682 2,992,752 
, : + pode agi - 3,243,130 675,126 680,989 7,171,395 ),745 2,786,578 
bs Sa al a arch . 3,137,472 619,416 696,161 7,392,794 739 3,082,456 
2,382,959 804,783 poetes April . 3,144,558 678,152 674,032 7.871.181 177 3,202,261 
2.474,495 662,419 599,599 May ...... 2,983,388 683,236 769,463 8,098,115 131 3.289.384 
2,458,117 572.417 588.613 June 2,781,524 641,508 — 914:909 8.107.920 464 3,297,573 
2.493.603 656,281 610,308 ~“ = “"""" ane ; ; res eh ere 
2,421,953 618,012 677,999 Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
2,258,517 584,089 748,203 Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption 
Gee ELT Te ame —————,, of Motor 
Balloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) 
: eae Pa od meine es oa ae Pounds ounds Gallons 
— i 1 ‘ 928 . 222,243,3988 600,423,401 3,633,452,000 
In Produc Total In- Sreie> Total 1 spd 0 © 9,0 De, 
entire tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 1 te seie We DROS ane 208,824,653 583,039,984 4,748,552,000 
1928 .. 6,594,978 38,878.218 35,931,982 152,120 508,223 512,602 Tanuary 14,559.16 42.108.149 1,086 
928 ccs 6,594,978 38,8/8.218 35,93) te 7 om eT eee Cre 559,16: si ; 5,660,000 
1929 7,160,127 41,128,577 40,377,781 122,200 409,344 427,779 february .........-- 13,766,977 40,378,929 1.060.640.000 
re eee 14,655,987 43,910,926 1,241,240,000 
126,784 25,049 21,476 PE Ne ee 17,263,963 51,151,863 1,382,400,000 
127,793 22,302 21,005 Me ckeceSss poese-s 17,436,928 52,130,471 1,459,880,000 
123,179 19,329 23,951 TOE ck adexeeseces 15,034,336 45,705,967 1,508, 220,000 
116,595 17,335 24,232 — 
108,055 16,752 24,426 Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the 
106,589 16,612 19,613 industry. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


Crude Rubber 


New York Exchange 


r MHE situation in the rubber market 
has shown little change from last 
month and probably will continue 

on its dull course for the next few months. 

Frices gradually worked lower, with 9.40 

cents in the “A” contract the extreme 

record. 

Although prices are the lowest in rubber 
history, traders do not look for any im- 
provement and would not be surprised at 
slightly lower levels. Present prices are 
far below the cost of production, but world 
conditions have combined to create strictly 
a buyer’s market. 

World consumption of crude rubber at 
present is approximately 115,000 tons be- 
low production. Stocks are steadily being 
accumulated at all centers, with an in- 
crease of over a thousand tons estimated 
for the week of August 23 at London and 
Liverpool. Enough rubber is on hand at 
present to meet demands for the next six 
months. 

While association after association in 
the Far East brings in resolutions asking 
for governmental aid in reference to re- 
striction, native production in producing 
areas continues to increase rapidly. The 
larger estates in Malaya showed a gain in 
production of almost 2,500 tons in July 
over June, with stocks increasing more 
than 3,000 tons. 

The outlook in the tire industry con- 
tinues to be unattractive as predicted. 
Original equipment and replacement de- 
mand are declining materially from simi- 
lar periods in the year before, and the 
industry is faced with the possibility of 
a price war. Ii present prices could have 
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RUBBER BULL POINTS 

1. Preliminary tire figures indicate that inven- 
tories will show a material reduction from 
July 31, 

2. Conviction is growing in the Far East that the 
government will take action in reference to 
restriction efforts, 

8. Crude rubber quotations are below the cost of 
production, 

4, Manufacturers are curtailing output to meet 
demand, 

5. Possibility exists that, with improved business 
sentiment, manufacturers will purchase sup- 
plies for a long time ahead. 


—_ 


RUBBER BEAR POINTS 

1. World production is now running at an annual 
rate of 840.000 tons, while consumption will 
have difficulty in taking care of 725,000 tons 
during 1930. 

2. July production of crude rubber on estates of 
over 100 acres in Malaya totaled 22,704 
tons dry weight against 20,295 tons in June. 

8. Stocks of crude rubber of all grades on above 
estates totaled 25,814 tons at July 31, com- 
pared with 22,988 tons on June 30. 

4, Rubber continues to be accumulated in large 
amounts at world centers. Present supplies 
would meet requirements for six months, 

5. Consumption in both original equipment and 
replacement tire fields was much smaller in 
first six months of 1930 than in like 1929 
period, 


6 6 6 


months ended July 31 declined over 35 per 
cent, compared with the like period in 
1929. For the month of July the decline 
was over 49 per cent. This latter reduc- 
tion, of course, was due to the fact that 
many of the manufactories had been closed 
for inventories and vacations. The figure 
will undoubtedly improve for August, with 
the resumption of activities and introduc- 
tion of new models, but even here these 
favorable indications are offset by com- 
petitive efforts. 


With agitation in the Far East growing 
stronger for restriction and with local 
opinion leaning toward the attitude that 
the government will take no action, an in- 
teresting topic for discussion has grown up. 


Week ended August 2: In a com- 
muniqué received in London from the 
British Rubber Growers’ Association, 


government legislation for the regulation 
of rubber in all producing countries was 
suggested. There were six recommenda- 
tions made by the British-Dutch liaison 
committee, and in brief form they are as 
follows: 

First, a voluntary scheme would be in- 
effective; second, without regulation of 
cutput, the foundation of the industry is 
threatened, and the livelihood of all con- 
cerned, native and European; third, wide- 
spread distress is only avertible by the in- 
tervention of the governments, and it is 
desirable to ascertain as speedily as pos- 
sible whether they are prepared to intro- 
duce legislation; fourth, native production 
should be included at a price which will 
keep the industry solvent—9 pence a pound 
in Europe (about 18 cents); fifth, details 
of the regulations must be agreed on in 
consultation with representatives of the in- 
dustry; sixth, the governments should dis- 
courage extensions to the area planted with 
rubber until the situation is clarified. 

A Singapore cable dispatch stated that 
Chinese rubber estate owners and mer- 
chants at Jahore have approved the reso- 
lution adopted by the Asiatic Planters As- 
sociation of July 20. 

Prices declined gradually during the 
week, reaching new all-time lows. Fac- 
tories operated at reduced capacity, and 
submitted almost no inquiry. Prices at 
the close of August 2, on “No. 1 Stand- 
ard” contract were: 


Yesterday’s 











been maintained, tire manufacturers would The rubber market faces a trying time positions . F 
1 : , , ositions High Low Close Close 
have been able to realize substantial profits when patience will be one of the best of Aug pics: sek y 10.27 10.45 
in the next few months, by taking advan- assets. The prospects for the next few ae - 10.55 10.51 Pee 55 oe 
> Hees awe 65 6 
tage of the greatly reduced prices for months promise to be no better than they Nev. .... Hes ae: 10.78 10.83 
crude material. News has already been have been for quite some time past. In- he tee tee ap 10.96 
received of competitive price cutting ef- stead of anticipating better conditions after Feb vie aos 1117 ye 
forts, and a large mail order house has the close of the summer, the general feel- 42" 11.25 11.25 11.30/33 11.36 
canceled an increase in prices which was ing now is that matters will not right May (°° 1164 ©1164 tye ‘saa 
tc have gone into effect in the Fall. themselves until after the close of the oo ae wie 11.80 11.85 
. . ULV 6 { 
Automobile production for the seven year. Spot “=e ae pg 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLEARING HOUSE PRICES—CENTS PER POUND—‘‘NO. 1 STANDARD” CONTRACTS 
Positions -——July, 1930-——, -———— August, 1930—————_—— aia ea eee ee taal 
1930 28) 3 3 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 it {2° “43 ts 6-7 ee 4 205. 2i- 2a 23 
July PTO Yeates iit Aten he nem Bi ante Mes ada ions cA geek ein tis Seba Al ut Re eae eam, dak Ch NI otk ns oe sed 
Aug. ’ 10.74 10.60 10.65 10.48 10.45 10.27 10.40 10.28 10.20 10.25 10.20 10.23 9.90 9.65 9.75 9.93 9.85 9.75 9.60 9.45 9.77 9.85 9.65 ‘9°73 
Sept, 10.84 10.70 10.75 10.58 10.55 10.51 10.50 10.38 10.30 10.35 10.30 10.33 10.10 9.82 9.85 10.03 9.95 9.87 9.60 9.55 9.77 9.95 965 97 
Oct. 10.96 10.81 10.88 10.71 10.69 10.65 10.64 10.51 10.44 10.47 10.41 10.46 10.22 9.93 9.99 10.16 10.09 10.00 9.74 9.68 9.91 10.11 981 9/92 
Nov 11.08 10.91 11.00 10.83 10.83 10.78 10.77 10.63 10.58 10.59 10.51 10.58 10.33 10.04 10.13 10.29 10.22 10.13 9.88 9.82 10.06 10.27 9.97. 10.11 
Dec. .... 11.20 11.02 11.12 10.95 10.96 10.92 10.90 10.75 10.72 10.70 10.62 10.70 10.45 10.15 10.27 10.42 10.35 10.26 10.02 9.96 10.22 10.45 10.12 10.30 
1931 
Jan. 11.35 11.18 11.27 11.10 11.10 11.05 11.04 10.91 10.85 10.84 10.80 10.84 10.60 10.32 10.41 10.57 10.49 10.40 10.16 10.09 10.36 10.57 10.25 10.44 
Feb. © 11.50 11.34 11.41 11.24 11.23 11.17 11.18 11.06 10.98 10.97 10.96 10.98 10.75 10.49 10.54 10.71 10.62 10.53 10.29 10.22 10.49 10.68 10.37. 10.57 
Mar 11.65 11.50 11.55 11.38 11.36 11.30 11.32 11.20 11.10 11.10 11.10 11.12 10.90 10.66 10.68 10.85 10.75 10.67 10.40 10.36 10.62 10.79 10.50 10.71 
Apr. » 11.83 11.70 11.73 11.54 11.53 11.47 11.48 11.34 11.26 11.27 11.24 11.27 11.01 10.78 10.78 10.95 10.85 10.77 10.53 10.46 10.71 10.89 10.60 10.83 
May 12.04 11.90 11.90 11.70 11.70 11.64 11.63 11.46 11.42 11.44 11.38 11.42 11.12 10.90 10.88 11.05 10.95 10.87 10.65 10.57 10.81 10.98 10.71 10.95 
Tune 12.19 12.06 12.06 11.86 11.85 11.80 11.83 11.62 11.60 11.58 11.52 11.57 11.26 11.05 11.03 11.25 11.10 11.02 10.82 10.77 10.99 11.16 10.90 11.10 
July vecec veces eesee eevee 12,00 11.96 12.10 11.80 11.80 11.73 11.66 11.72 11.40 11.25 11.18 11.45 11.30 11.20 11.00 10.97 11.17 11.32 11.10 11.25 
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Week ended August 9: Crude rubber 
stocks in London were expected to show a 
decrease of about 450 tons and of about 
250 tons in Liverpool. Malay shipments 
of crude rubber to the United States dur- 
ing July totaled 24,470 tons, compared 
with 26,491 tons shipped during June, a 
decrease of 2,021 tons. Crude shipments 
United Kingdom 


from Malaya to the 

showed an increase, totaling 9,218 tons for 
July, against 4,673 tons in June. Ship- 
ments to all countries for the month 


amounted to 41,347 tons, compared with 
36,657 tons in June. 

Ford, in company with a number of 
other factories, resumed operations in De- 
roit. It is expected that original equip- 
ment demand for the next sixty days will 
show a slight increase, but tire manufac- 
turers are expecting no sustained improve- 
ment. 

The Rubber Exchange reported that 
utilization of crude rubber in liquid form, 
known in the rubber trade as “liquid 
latex,” underwent considerable expansion 
during the first half of the year by Ameri- 
can tire manufacturers. Importations for 
the six months ended with June 30, 1930, 
amounted to 5,286,276 pounds, as compared 
with 2,925,173 pounds during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The average 
value of latex imported this year also 
was lower, amounting to 17.5 cents per 
pound, as against 21.5 cents per pound 
during the previous year. The total im- 
portations were valued at $926,390, as 
against $631,250 in 1929. 

In reference to the automobile situation 
the following quotation in the Herald 
Tribune is pertinent: “The low produc- 
tion level last month is significant of the 
determined effort on the part of the indus- 
try to liquidate the retail situation thor- 
oughly. This condition not only 
is clearing dealers’ shelves of new cars to 
a point where shortages are likely to de- 
velop with any stimulation in public buy- 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 





Transactions 
* ~ 
Contracts Sold Trans- Week- 
Week -————~———, ferable End 
Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 


Aug. 2..1,283 3,207.5 130 Quiet and steady 
Aug. 9..1,002 2,505.0 0 Quiet and steady 
Aug. 16..1,324 3,310.0 5 Quiet and steady 
Aug. 23..1,691 4,227.5 53 Steady 

Totals. 5,300 13,250.0 188 


Fe 


ing, but also enables the dealer body to 
concentrate on liquidation of used car 
stocks. With lower production 
during the present month the industry will 
go into the more active fall market with 
an inventory situation in the retail field 
which is without precedent for many years 
past.” 

No further news was received in refer- 
euce to the British and Dutch growers’ 
restriction efforts, but it is generally felt 
that the various governments will take no 
action. Prices at the close of August 9 
on “No. 1 Standard’’ contract follow: 

Yesterday’s 


Positions High Low Close Close 
BUS. nce Khan an 10.23 10.20 
Sept. .... 10.27 10.27 10.33 10.30/40 
ean pa 10.46 10.41 
ee A 10.58 10.51 
Dec. .... 10.60 10.60 10.70 10.62/65 
ee ‘se PDN 10.84 10.80 
eee ‘Siac 10.98 10.96 
Mar. .... 11.06 11.06 11.12/15 11.10/12 
ere ES 11-27 11.24 
May .... 11.42 11.35 11.42 11.38/40 
pe ee eee ae 11.57 11.52 
A ie een ee 11.72 11.66 
Spot . oi 10.25 10.12 


Week ended August 16: The remarks 
of Col. Sir Robert Williams, chairman of 
the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, 
made at the last general meeting of the 
company in London, are pertinent at this 
time and serve to show why our traders 
are so pessimistic whenever governmental 
aid is asked for enforcing restriction 
agreements. Colonel Williams believes 








New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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that any scheme of rubber restriction 
which does not include the native or 
Asiatic producer is doomed to failure. 

“If such a scheme did result in advanc- 
ing prices, the native producer, with the 
greater benefit he would be obtaining on 
his unrestricted output, would be encour- 
aged to go on planting until the control 
of the industry virtually passed into his 
hands.” 

Neither the rubber manufacturers nor 
the government would welcome this de- 
velopment, the chairman continued. af 
cannot imagine a greater calamity befalling 
them. The motor industry, after all, is 
entirely dependent upon an ample and 
steady supply of raw rubber for its exist- 
ence.” 

Meanwhile native growers are continu- 
ing their restriction efforts. Asiatic rub- 
ber producers, meeting at Perak, passed a 
resolution asking the government to rein- 
troduce the Stevenson Scheme of rubber 
restriction in a modified form, provided 
the Dutch join in a similar curtailment 
move; and the sub-committee of the Straits 
Settlements Association, which has been 
investigating the unfavorable rubber situa- 
tion created by current overproduction, has 
submitted the following report, according 
to cables to the Rubber Exchange: 

“The sub-committee interviewed the 
cclonial secretary, who intimated that the 
representations made by the association 
and kindred bodies representing the indus- 
try would be taken as a whole and con- 
sidered as good evidence that a majority 
in the industry favored government assist- 
ance. The sub-committee recommends 
that the Straits Settlements Association 
ask the government to appoint a committee 
of inquiry.” 

The course of prices on the Rubber Ex- 
change during the week was highly irregu- 
lar. After setting new all-time lows, the 
market registered slight gains, induced by 
short covering, but continued selling pres- 
sure weakened the market and it turned 
reactionary on Friday. With quiet trad- 
ing and few sales, crude rubber futures on 
Saturday closed quiet and steady. London 
and the Far East closed higher than New 
York on Friday, but the gap was soon 
closed. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
issued figures showing that rubber con- 
sumption for the first seven months of 
1930 was better than any year except 1929. 
The figure, 249,775 long tons, although 19.6 
per cent less than 1929, was .3 per cent 
miore than the same period in 1928, 7.9 per 
cent more than 1927, 16.4 per cent more 
than 1926, 6.6 per cent more than 1925, 
37.0 per cent more than 1924, and 22.3 per 
cent more than 1923. Prices at the close 














—July, 1930——_, —-———— ———__—___—— Aaa 1530 ee 

28 29 30 31 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 11 12 13 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet.... 1034 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 9% 9% 10% 10% 10 93% 93% 9% 10 9% 9% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe. 1114 11 11 10% 10% 10% 107% 1034 1034 1034 1034 1034 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 103% 10%4 103% 103 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 1034 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 103% 16% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 9% 97% 10% 10% 10 9% 934 9% 10 9% 9K 
No. 1 Brown Crepe ..... 10% 9% 9h 9% 9% 9% 9% 95% OH YD 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 94% 93% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe ..... 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% IR 9% YR Ww WKH IK BH BHR IK 9% YD 8% 8% 9 9% 9 9Y 
No. Z Amber .......00- 10 93% 9% 9% 9% Y 9% 9 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% OY% O¥% 
No. 3 Amber .......... 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9 8% 8% 9 9 9 BK 8H 9% 9 9% 
ee, © BME ccccccsces 9% 9% 9% 9 9 9 8% % 8% Sh BR 8K 8 834 85% 85 85% 8% 8% 8% 83% 8% 8% 
Rolled Brown ......... 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8 8 8% 8H 8% BK 7h 7h 8% 8% 8 T7h-7KH 8B 1h 8 8 





Prices—Cents Per Pound 
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of August 16, on “No. 1 Standard” con- 
tract were: 


Yesterday’s 
Positions High Low Close ose 
ee Ses ees 9.75 9.85 
BEB Sic FTF 9.77 9.87 9.95/80 
oS rr SSG 10.00 10.09 
DOV. 622% bes 10.13 10.22 
Tee Saag 048s ASA 10.26 . 10.35/40 
MS sos ee ewes Sater 10.40 - 10.49 
Feb. even 10.53 10.62 
Mar 10.61 10.57 10.67 10.75/78 
Apr. <i ae 10.7 10.85 
May os 10.87 10.95/11.00 
ME cass Sees aes 11.02 11.10 
| ee pee lates 11.20 11.30 
Spot .. sas 6 Soe 9.93 


Week ended August 23: Rumors of the 
rate of rubber exports from Malaya, chief 
producing country, seem to have been con- 
firmed by estimates cabled to the members 
of the New York Rubber Exchange. 
Shipments for the first half month were 
25,000 tons. and it is expected that the 
month will show shipments of approxi- 
mately 44,000 tons. Last month the figure 
was 41,347 tons, and for June it totaled 
36,657 tons. 

The movement for restriction seems to 
be growing stronger in the producing area, 
and at a meeting of Malayan rubber pro- 
ducers held at Kuala Lumpur on Thurs- 
day, they adopted the resolution passed by 
the Asiatic Planters’ Association of Malaya 
on July 20, recommending curtailment of 
production, and appointed a committee to 
confer with the governor of the Straits 
Settlements 

The planters also recommended that the 
government, in connection with the Dutch 
East Indies government and Ceylon should 


not alienate land for rubber growing for 
a period of years. 

In spite of the fact that many of the 
native associations have adopted resolutions 
asking their governments to enforce their 
restriction agreements, local traders are 
still of the opinion that nothing will come 
ot it. The government might try to per- 
suade native producers that it is to their 
best interests to restrict their output, but 
it is hardly likely that the government will 
take part in a plan whose success and ef- 
fectiveness is doubtful at best. Action of 
crude rubber prices, whenever this matter 
comes up, seems to justify the attitude of 
traders. So far the market has paid no 
attention to the various reports. 

Prices for the week were highly irregu- 
lar, with a low of 9.40 in the “A” contract 
and a high of 9.8. At the end of the 
week the market was somewhat weaker in 
the face of poor cables and September 
liquidation. In its letter of August 21, H. 
Hentz & Co. close with this prediction: 

“Until better business is encountered, 
prices will probably fluctuate around these 
levels or perhaps work slightly lower, but 
for the investor with patience we feel 
purchases made now will eventually show 
a profit.” 

At present levels the cost of producing 
crude rubber is greater than the price the 
commodity commands at the market, and 
those tire companies with their own planta- 
tions are probably being pinched. But 
those companies which have adjusted their 
inventories stand to profit by the unprec- 
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edented low prices of their raw material 
if present prices of tires can be main- 
tained. 
Prices at the close of August 23, on 
“No. 1 Standard” contract were: 
Yesterday’s 


Positions High Low Close Close 
PO cca «ke aaiaet 9.72 9.65 
COME ews: lees nies 9.72/75 9.65/69 
3 es re aoe 9.92 9.81 
|. eae on dees 10.11 9.97 
Dee; ..<3 10:30 10.30 10.30 10.12 
ated cocos ores eee 10.44 10.25 
1) ee ey gues 10.57 10.37 
MR vcs. 2089 10.60 10.71/75 10.50/52 
PI es 3.6.62. cman drapes 10.83 10.60 
May .... 10.95 10.83 10.95 10.71/72 
| a ae ae ak 11.10 10.90 
Tay .xcs T0 11.30 11.25 11.10 
ee aids 9.95 9.75 


On August 25 the market tone was 
steady and quiet. Contracts sold were 29 
“No. 1 Standard” and 172 “A.” Spot 
ribs closed at 9.83 cents nominal and on 


the 26th advanced to 10 cents. 





New York Outside Market 


With factories pretty well stocked with 
crude rubber, market activity has been 
rather slow during the month. What little 
buying that has been done was in evi- 
dence on the dips to the record low levels 
to which the prices of rubber fell. One 
of the causes for this drop is the large 
amount of rubber on hand, so that buying 
of actuals was of necessity in very small 
quantities. 

Rumors from Akron indicate that at 
least one of the large manufacturers is 
going to close for a week in September 














New York Quotations 


Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and August 26, the current date 





i A st 27 ly 26, August 26, oO A i August 27 July 26, August 26 
Plantation Hevea ngust : Ju ya gust South American oie 2 eet 06, 
i a Paras— Continued 
Rubber latex (Hevea) ..... $1.50 @ $1.00 @ $1.00 @ Islands, ie ee! 30.19% @ $0.14 @ $0.13 @ 
eS oa. er a ea .265%4 @ *.17“%@ *.164@ 
Sheet Acre, Bolivian, fine ...... .214“%@ 131%4@ ue 
Rubbed, smoked, spot .... .20%@ .103%4@.10% .09%@.09% Acre, Bolivian, fine .. 27%@ *18 @ *17..@ 

_ August-September ..... .20% @ 10% @.11 0934 @.09% Beni, Bolivian «nsas. 2156@ 134@ 12%@ 
October-December 2135, @ 114%@.11% .10 @.10% NRRCMET AS ERE oo! 5 e's ois s ss .214%4@ 13 @ 12% @ 
January-March ........ 2 @ 114%@.11% .10%@.10%2 
JORGRTV FONE: 6.005500 0: .22u%~@ @ 104%@.11 CAUCHO 

CREPE Upper caucho ball 114%@ .06 @ 06 @ 

No. 1 Thin latex (first Upper caucho ball ....... 18%@ *12 @ *104%@ 
Ei OYE | a eee .21%@ 11%@.11% .10%@ Lower caucho ball ....... 104% @ -05%@ 0s4%@ 
ee Saat .21%@ Hee un ried 4 
October-December 22Y%@ 11% @.117 104%@ : 

January-March ........ 23 @ 12%@.12% «10 % @ Mani¢obas 
VAUUATVAIUNE 5.0 aeiv. 00s 231%4@ @ 11 @ Ceara ne @ D 

: npaoke pro heads: .........;3:. @ t.14 @ @ 

No. ‘ g SERS pias 
=... «-s 10%4 @ 09% @ sea Ang ea fhe @ = 2 @ 
August-September ..... 18 @ 1014 @.103% .09% @ 7 ete ea thi ae = f.16 ¢ 7.10 @ 
October-December ...... 184%4@ 10%4 @.103%4 09% @ pee aren ee Sree € t.16 @ 7.14 @ 
January-March ........ 18% @ 11 @.11% 095% @ 

FANUATY-JUNC 6 5-0.0:<:0.959.55 193% @ @ 097% @ Guayule 

No. 3 Amber, spot (“C” ' 
co. 3 ree 1734@ .0934 @.10 087% @ Duro, washed and dried.. .19 @ 16 @ 15 @ 

No. 1 Brown, clean, light, EE eS rereaee eae 20 @ 17 @ 16 @ 
Pe sis hee Salaun -atihie + 1I7VA@ 1014 @ 09% @ 

No. 2 Brown, clean, thin.. .17  @ .0974 @.10 .08 7% @ 

Brows, rll ..........-.. 124@ 08%@.08%  07K@ Gutta Percha 

East Indian EO Cee 2114 @ 134 @ 12% @.13% 
ME aos 0s 50.820 29 ~@.30 2s 6G 25 @.2¢ 
PONTIANAK Red Macassar ......... 2.50 @2.60 2.00 @2.10 2.20 @2.95 

PAMICOMEOIN 6a ceccss cae 10 @ 07 @ .07 

Pressed block ..........- 16 @.17 12% @.13 12 @.12% Balata 

PRN F550 o's 0.8 oan ee 10 @ .07 @ 07 @ rg ’ 

‘ Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... .52 @ 41 @ 36 @ 
South American Colombia ar 47 @ +.36% @ 36 @.37 
Manaos block ......... 59 @ 44 @ 40 @.41 
PARAS Surinam sheet ...... 56 @ 60 @ 58 @ 59 

C3 oe eee 21 @ 13 @ .12%@ Amber ..... 5... eee e es 7 @ 62 @ 61 @ 

oe ero ae “27 @ *17%4@ *164@ nee : 

Upriver, coarse .......... 114%@ 06 @ 06 @ * Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 

UPTIVET, CORTES .o.06cccces *1844@ *12 @ *104%@ 7 Nominal. 
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and will reoren on a reduced schedule and 
rate of production. Whatever advantage 
the manufacturers might have had from 
the low prices and their adjusted inven- 
tories will probably be wiped out by com- 
petition. 

The key to the situation now appears 
to lie in the hands of the public. Econom- 
ically, the industry has had a good shak- 
ing down, and as soon as public confidence 
is restored, as soon as general business 
conditions improve, rubber will find its 
proper place. When that change in senti- 
ment will occur, however, we would not 
venture to, guess. 

Week ended August 2: In the face of 
the bank holiday in London the market 
closed the week very dull. The establish- 
ment of new all-time low prices in London 
early in the week was followed by a cor- 
respondingly lower market in_ rubber 
futures locally. On Friday, August had 
dropped to 10.30, and October 10.60, clos- 
ing the week at 10.50. 

Announcement was made during the 
week that the British Rubber Growers, in 
cooperation with the Dutch, would urge 
that the government pass legislation forc- 
ing all countries to cut output. The object 
was to maintain a price which would keep 
the industry solvent and to regulate the 
native growers. 

The majority of the traders were still 
of the opinion that the government would 
not take favorable action. They pointed 
out that while 112 companies were in favor 
cot governmental action, they represented 
only 60 per cent of production represented, 
while the 21 large companies opposed, rep- 
resented 40 per cent of the tonnage in- 
volved. Thus, the large owners are op- 
posed to it, the American growers are 
opposed, and the native growers are un- 
doubtedly against governmental restriction. 
Also, the government would require a 
majority of at least 80 to 85 per cent, and 
since only 60 per cent voted affirmatively, 
cbservers feel that no action will be taken 


by the governments involved. Closing 
prices on August 2 were: 

Spot August 2 MonthAgo Year Ago 
(AOE Sotekeee 10% 125% 22% 
Rie cessaceens 1034 12% 21% 
Upriver fine 13 14% 22% 


Week ended August 9: In spite of the 
resumption of operations by many manu- 
facturers, factory inquiry was not in evi- 
dence to any great extent. The adjusted 
index compiled by the New York Times, 
stood at 73.0 for the week ended August 
9, in comparison with 39.4 for the preced- 
ing week and 127.1 for the corresponding 
week last year. Eliminating the factories, 
however, which resumed operations after 
being closed, the tendency was distinctly 
downward. 

Tire output has suffered as a result of 
an almost complete lack of original equip- 
ment buying, necessitating the holding of 
inventories at minimum levels. While re- 
placement buying has shown some recent 
improvement and a continuation of a more 
active market is expected for the next 


sixty days, the actual sales volume has 
not reached expectations. 

Prices were irregular, with September 
reaching a new low level at 10.20 cents. 
In London the August position touched a 
new low of 5 pence. 


Malay exports for 


eel 


RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 
All figures in long tons 
Nether- London 


land and 
Week British Cey- East Liver- 
IEended Malaya lon Indies pool Total 
ug. 2s... 6,531 914 996 7 8,448 
Age. 9... 5,007 914 1,939 8,250 
Aug. 16.... 6,177 820 1,810 25 8,832 
Aug. 23.... 7,098 488 1,503 ae 9,489 


ee el 


july were 41,347 tons, against 36,657 tons 
in June and 46,454 tons in July last year. 
imports were 12,759 tons against 12,120 
ia June and 15,071 in July, 1929. 

The general opinion in the trade in ref- 
erence to the recent efforts at restriction, 
is that nothing will materialize in the im- 
mediate future. Both the British and the 
Dutch governments, it is felt, will be loathe 
tc enact legislation that will be coercive 
of the native growers. Closing prices on 
August 9 were: 


Spot August9 Month Ago Year Ago 
CORO. ccnasedee 103% 12% 21% 
RAE: ahodae esse 10% 11% 20% 
Upriver fine.... 13% 14 22% 


Week ended August 16: Advices from 
Akron indicate that consumption of rub- 
ber by manufacturers in August is not 
expected to be any greater than was the 
consumption for the month of July. There 
was fairly good inquiry from factories 
during the week, with buying orders com- 
ing in on the declines. 

After reaching new record low levels 
at about 914 cents the market recovered 
some of its ground when shorts began to 
cover, but prices were irregular at the 
close of the week. On Friday London 
closed higher than New York, but this 
condition was corrected on Saturday. The 
uncertain course of the market has been 
largely the result of manipulations by 
professional operators, with support com- 
ing from satisfied shorts. 

Consumption in July is estimated at 29,- 
894 long tons, against 34,463 long tons in 
june and 42,526 long tons in July, 1929. 
Closing prices on August 16 were: 


Spot August 16 Month Ago Year Ago 
i ere 10% 114% 21% 
ne Gsencnaees 10 11 20% 
Upriver fine.... 13% 13% 21% 


Week ended August 23: Prices con- 
tinued their bearish trend, with profes- 
sional traders manipulating it almost at 
will. The market opened the week tired, 
and operators had no trouble in forcing to 
new low levels, culminating Tuesday when 
closing quotations read 9.40 to 9.50 cents. 

With evidence of greater support the 
market steadied. Later, however, Sep- 
tember liquidation in anticipation of heavy 
deliveries next week, poor cables, and pros- 
pects for an increase of over 1,000 tons in 
the British stocks next week all combined 
to send crude rubber values to lower 
levels. 

If tire prices can be maintained for the 
next few months, tire manufacturers stand 
to make quite a substantial profit because 
of the record low levels of crude rubber. 
Reports, however, of price-cutting activi- 
ties and the action of a mail order house 
in rescinding a proposed advance of 2 per 
cent in the price of tires, does not bode 
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well for manufacturers. Closing prices on 


August 23 follow: 


Spot August 23 Month Ago Year Ago 
ers 10% 11% 21% 
rrr 9% 10% 20 
Upriver fine.... 13% 13% 21% 


Contrary reports are still being circu- 
lated in reference to the efforts at restric- 
tion. Traders here have been of the 
opinion that nothing would come of the 
effort. It now appears that growers in 
the Far East are insisting more and more 
strenuously that the government will have 
to take action. But even here the issue 
seems obscured because dispatches from 
London indicated that nearly a score of 
Dutch Indian rubber producing compa- 
nies had announced their opposition to 
the plan for restricting the output of 
rubber. 

The companies contended that the plan 
would merely aid the small native pro- 
ducers and ultimately would stimulate the 
native output. It is hard to make any 
kind of prediction while reports remain 
so conflicting in tone, but one salient fact 
remains—the price of rubber does not at 
present cover the cost of production. 

Quiet conditions and general lack of in- 
terest prevailed in the market for actuals 
ou August 25 and 26. September ribs 
closed at 97% cents on the 25th and were 
essentially unchanged from this level on 
the 26th. 

—-o-—— 


Consumption and Stocks 


Despite the subnormal conditions in gen- 
eral business, consumption of crude rubber 
for the first seven months of 1930 was the 
highest on record with the exception of 
1929, The figure 249,775 long tons al- 
though 19.6 per cent below 1929 was .3 
per cent above the same period in 1928, 7.9 
per cent above 1927, 16.4 per cent above 
1926, 6.6 per cent over 1925, 37.0 per cent 
over 1924, and 22.3 per cent over 1923. 

The usual summer adjustment of pro- 
duction schedules is reflected in the con- 
sumption of crude rubber of all classes by 
manufacturers in the United States for 
July, which is estimated at 29,894 long tons 
by The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
in its monthly statistical compilation. This 
compares with estimated consumption of 
34,463 long tons in June, 41,526 long tons 
in July, 1929, and 37,407 long tons in July, 
1928. While consumption for July was 28 
per cent below July a year ago and 20 
per cent below July, 1928, it was only 14 
per cent below the average July consump- 
tion for the past eight years. 

Imports of crude rubber of all classes 
into the United States during July totaled 
34,084 long tons, according to estimates 
issued by the R. M. A. This compares 
with imports of 42,653 long tons in June, 
44,252 long tons in July, 1929, and 33,382 
long tons in July, 1928. 

The association estimates total domestic 
stocks of crude rubber on Hand and in 
transit overland on July 31 at 152,001 long 
tons compared with 151,551 long tons as of 
June 30, 95,536 long tons as of July 31, 
1929. Crude rubber afloat for United 
States ports on July 31 is estimated at 
58,326 leng tons as against 58,658 long tons 
on June 30 and 46,145 long tons a year 
ago. 
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Rubber Scrap 


HE demand for rubber scrap was very 

conservative in August and essentially 
the same as in the month previous. Prices 
on the principal items of tires and tubes 
were marked down without stimulating 
demand. Reclaimers are operating at a 
moderate pace largely utilizing their scrap 
reserves until the rubber industry regains 
its stride. 

Boots AND SHOES. Demand is fair for 
these grades. Collections are running 
meager because present prices offer no in- 
ducement for profit. Prices on hoot and 
shoe grades are quoted unchanged from a 
month ago. 

INNER TuBEs. The demand for inner 
tubes has improved. No. 1 and red tubes 
are unchanged in price; No. 2 and mixed 
tubes have declined slightly. The supply 
of inner tubes is somewhat restricted be- 
cause of their better protection in service 
by the improved quality of casings now in 
use. 

TirEs. The consuming demand for tire 
scrap grades is reported fairly good prob- 
ably owing to low prices. All grades ex- 
cept solids are quoted at lower levels than 
a month ago. Mixed tires with beads are 
$13, down 50 cents; mixed beadless tires 
are $16, down $3; auto tire carcasses are 
now $22, down $2; black auto peelings are 
quoted $20, down $2. All of these quota- 
tions refer to the ton basis. 

Truck Tires. The price is quoted un- 
changed because the demand is able to ab- 
sorb the available supply.. As a market 
grade, solids are becoming decreasingly im- 
portant. 

Sotip Tires. Demand is fair at prices 
steady and unchanged. 

MECHANICALS. These grades were cut in 
price a month ago but are unchanged in 
the current market quotations. 

Harp Russer. No. 1 grade is firm and 
unchanged at 10 to 10% cents. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Carload Lots 


Delivered Eastern Mills 
August 26, 1930 


Boots and Shoes 


Prices 
Boots and shoes, black.100 Jb. $1.10 @$1.15 
Untrimmed arctics....100 Jb. 70 @ .80 
Tennis shoes and soles. 100 /b. 60 @ .70 
Inner Tubes 
ae a Ib. 06%@ .06% 
No. 2, compound........ Ib. 024@ 02% 
ode ai Gos (wie o ois Ib. 024%4@ .02% 
MAIKED CUUCS. i50ics eee Ib. 024@ .02% 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard 
fixed auto tires with 
Co, ROA er eee ton 13.00 @13.50 
rere ton 16.00 @17.00 
Auto tire carcass...... ton 22.00 @23.00 
Sot a auto peelirgs....ton 20.00 @21.00 
oli 
Clean mixed truck....tom 24.50 @25.50 
Light gravity .......: ton 27.00 @29.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap. - 00%@ «01 
Hose, air Brake........s.0:<.- 14. 00 @ 16.00 
Garden, rubber covered. a4 00%@ .00% 
Steam and water, soft. ./b. ‘(00% @ .00% 
OO DR Ess tececendna ee : 02 @ .02% 
ahs NET MNES 1) uc indigo ce wtnrecs b. 01 @ ‘014 
White druggists’ sundries. 02 @ 02% 
Mechanical ........... Ib. 014@ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber.......Jb. 10 @ .10% 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Sires quotations reported below on stand- 
ard type reclaims are unchanged from 
those given a month ago. As cited at 
that time, these prices are the lowest in the 
history of the rubber reclaiming industry 
and most advantageous to manufacturers 
of rubber goods. 

Evidence that reclaimed rubber is not re- 
garded nor used primarily as a substitute 
for crude rubber is seen in the following 
fact. In the long continued decline of 
crude rubber to a point below cost of pro- 
duction, the price of reclaim has declined 


tons for July, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. This compares with 14,410 long 
tons in June, 1930. The July consumption 
ratio of reclaim to crude was 42.2 per cent. 

Prices on every grade of reclaim listed 
are quoted unchanged from one month ago. 


New York Quotations 


August 26, 1930 


Spec. 
Grav. 


High Tensile Price Per Pound 














relatively less than crude. Also the de- a aan black... He $0.09%4 @$0.09%4 
% “a e . FOR sccewcssrccscne 4 P » 091 

cline of its ratio of consumption to that of @ A 

crude has dropped to 40.7 per cent from Auto Tire 

the average of 45.5 per cent for 1929. Were os acaolity 1.21 .06%4@ .06% 

reclaim merely a substitute for crude, its Black selected tires.... 1.18  .061%@ .06% 

use would virtually cease at current price 7 ap ella as ‘ne _ 

levels for rubber. As a matter of fact 

indication of an improvement in demand is Shoe 

forecast by the fact that business in car- RINWASHER 6.5 s-d'ais- 09: 160 .064@ .06% 

te : iatial Washed 5 { 

load orders is again materializing. a 1.50 .08%@ .08% 

July production remained curtailed to Tube 
correspond with the consuming demand . ; 

‘ . ° eS eden das sbaeneae 1.00 .09%@ .10 
which seems to be the univ ersal rule in all ING Biers «odd nieuwe de 1.10 .08%@ .08% 
branches of manufacturing industry this 
year. Stocks of reclaim are maintained as Truck Tire 
nearly as may be at a point sufficiently Truck tire, heavy grav- : sia ait 

. : EEE Aer 1.55 4 ‘ A, 
high for prompt shipment on an easy go- Truck tire, light gravity 1140 06% .07 
ing schedule. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber in the Miscellaneous 
United States is estimated at 12,688 long Mechanical blends.... 1.60 .05 @ .05% 

United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption 
Per Cent United States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
De nia bs She Sis rece cea sielnnaleee® 137,105 35.6 13.203 4,571 
1926 164.500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
1927 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,540 
Co ee eee 223,000 50.4 24,785 9.577 
ROS eae, ac aioinicle wu oainneciere 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
1929 p 

January s 21,068 49.1 24,394 941 
OGRE S bloaiic cistes Gc soo ens 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
BEE pate ccd avgbansdaheceuees 19,984 20,068 46.7 22,076 1,344 
Te Eee Ce ra ie 19,899 21,574 47.3 20,680 1,498 
| | MRA ee ee eee ee 20,385 23,176 47.1 19,479 1,299 
A Os See earn 18,416 18.141 42.0 17,980 961 
leo rer iain inlererers cteees xe 18.387 20,236 42.7 19,679 1,202 
Ce ere enn ane 19,787 18,230 » 47.6 22'309 860 
September ..... pip aie a0 t ca aan 18,660 16.416 47.2 24,984 657 
CUIBET oe veccccncesweseeesss 18,958 18,024 51.8 25,474 830 
November ..ccccccccccce aN eee 14,363 14,742 53.4 26,080 1,232 
TORO 5.66 :6 0 6re0b sce cane enews 13,429 11,089 47.1 27,464 869 
ee Se ee er Cee eee 15,010 16.785 45.8 24,241 954 
EEGHBEY co ciccaits vo ceniow cass 15,847 14,918 45.5 24,241 1,203 
; 17,400 15,616 43.2 24,415 1,048 
17,828 17,321 43.0 24,592 740 
17,812 17,473 43.7 23,356 939 
15,745 14,410 41.6 24,484 641 

12,320 12,688 42.3 23,870 + 





* Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


+ Not available. 
Compiled by Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


HE topmost of the accompanying 
graphs represents the closing prices of 
actual spot ribbed smoked sheet transac- 
tions reported by the Rubber Trade Asso- 


ciation of New York. In July there was 
a pronounced drop both in the tonnage im- 
ported and that consumed. Imports for 
that month were 30,970 tons, a decline of 
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United States, British and Malayan Rubber Stocks 





India Rubber World 


8,791 from the imports for June. Con- 
sumption in July ran 29,894 tons or 4,749 
tons less than for June. 

The average monthly imports during the 
first six months of 1930 was 42,059 tons 
or a total of 252,353 tons. The average 
monthly consumption for the same period 
was 36,677 tons or a total of 220,061 tons. 
Even in April, the peak month of produc- 
tion of the first six months this year, con- 
sumption was 1,852 tons less than the 
monthly average of importations. 

Henderson Rubber Reports, Inc., esti- 
mates August imports at 35,000 tons and 
consumption at 30,000 tons or virtually the 
same consumption as recorded for July. 
The same authority estimates the August 
imports at 35,000 tons, stocks afloat to the 
United States at 60,000 tons, and stocks on 
hand in the United States at 173,000 tons. 

The curve of closing spot prices for ribs 
in the open market averaged 14 cents for 
the first six months of this year. Since the 
first of June the price has declined to the 
current level of practically 9% cents a 
pound. 

United States stocks of crude rubber on 
hand and afloat, also the combined London, 
Liverpool, Singapore, and Penang stocks 
are shown on the lower chart. 

London and Liverpool stocks follow: 


Lonpon Stocks 


Week Ended Tons 
FOO ee eee ree gy eee 80,379 
ES vsntenceewscensen esse wh se sasnes 80,044 
NER | AE ie See eer eg ree et 80,224 
BG. OB. iss tas shone se ssebs.5sekKeu cae 80,618 
LIVERPOOL STOCKS 
Week Ended Tons 
Re A et SOON Te ST Pre ice eee | 28,404 
OE rere eres Cee Pre Pee 28,66! 
OR | ree Sere ey eee ere ees 29,048 
BME bss sas anise sue ses eee sues series es 29,673 








United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 














Total r——British and Malayan Stocks——, 
*Net Con- Stocks Stocks Domestic ndon Singapore 

Imports sumption on Hand Afloat Stocks & Liverpool & Penang Total 

Twelve Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ‘ons 
DD haisinibseande sbseeesebeotacse 385,596 388,000 50,985 $2,421 103,406 6,328 18,840 25,168 
DD i+$90 esses sheeenshnonesnnes+ 399,972 366,000 72,510 51,238 123,748 $1,320 26,443 77,763 
it csakhshestheasnn een ecccccccocs 403,472 373,000 100,130 47,938 148,068 66,261 5,79 92,059 

DEE Ganudbd+ odd OS e465 5600000004500 407,572 437,000 66,166 68,764 134,930 22,603 32,905 5,50! 
BD o6nbn8eechenceeec50000s0s000 527,327 464,644 105,138 62, *389 167,527 73,253 35,548 108,801 

1930 
ony  pebebetcsekbsuesubhdnnke 44,093 36,669 126,068 61,863 187,931 81,300 33,468 114,768 
PTY: - sc sasccapuseseasabens 41,373 32,726 ‘ 63,404 198,194 87,100 37,550 124,650 
Gl!” sche bbaeeesssh ose beueeen 42,339 35,914 141,843 63,646 205,489 3,500 38,129 131,629 
ME 3: skunGsbeneb bined > sseeNen ne 46,997 40,207 148,272 63,261 211,533 99,870 39,880 139,750 
MT -cavecbeeshaedechseshbsaneres 37,790 39,902 146,179 68,168 214,347 102,936 41,253 144,189 
2 ARS Ee ee ee 39,761 34,643 151,551 58,658 210,209 108,203 39,033 147,236 
SS. so uaceassachbdebeeneeobecen's> 30,970 29,894 152,001 58,326 210,327 108,704 44,535 153,239 
*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1930 by Months 
Manicobas Total 
’ and Matto Miscel- 

Plarfations Latex Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1930 1929 Balata laneous Waste 

| MEE TCO Ee tons 46,042 362 747 76 10 125 47,362 52,305 127 748 35 
PMY csc. cubsstabarbakechness 42,510 275 788 66 14 75 43,728 64,538 130 543 144 

DE ..WssaaBuhothbbntcndsoueeuw ss 44,002 332 894 37 25 150 45,430 53,824 123 738 20 
EE ears crete eae, ree 48,727 179 881 53 12 75 49,927 54,171 87 628 107 
SN Khbcesaraksov ious sie eesanes > 39,620 444 530 re 1 150 40,745 49,180 109 909 87 
i «c..tcheb die dhidaan See hoeen< 41,631 314 492 ae 128 88 42,653 44,490 127 829 2 

RE, Te a Cee tie 33,207 193 489 36 aos, 159 34,084 44,252 104 §25 11 
Total, seven months, 1930...... tons 295,739 2,099 4,821 268 180 822 eS "303,929 en 807 4,920 406 
Total. seven months, 1929......tons *354,353 oe 7,582 211 249 35 13 cones 362,760 573 7,830 1,898 





*Latex included. 


Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 
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ISPERSO 


The Carbon Black... standard of 
quality... which has become the 






standard of convenience. 


“Disperso” Carbon Black has met the 
demands for better dispersion in the 
batch... improved ageing qualities... 
saved milling time... a Carbon Black 
tremendously increasing the tensile 


strength of rubber. 


Now “‘Disperso”’, with the new 25 lb. 
bag, meets a demand for extra con- 


venience and economy. 


WisHNICK-TUMPEER. The. 


MANUFACTURERS “0 IMPORTERS 
CHICAGO -~ NEWYORK - AKRON 
365 E.Ituinots St. » 251 FRONT ST. © {1OLAKRON SAVINGS & LOAN BLDO. 


TRENTON ° BOSTON 


~Y. t & @ 


Owned and Operated: 
Century Carbon Company and 
The Pioneer Asphalt Company 


ITCO 


BUY DIRECT AND 
PROFIT DIRECTLY 
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How MICRONEX 


i$ CONTROLLED 


One quick and inexpensive test is volatile mat- 
ter. It is in many cases an approximate guide to 
certain rubber qualities. It has for years been 
used as a secondary control for MICRONEX. 


The adsorption behavior is likewise a quick, in- 
expensive chemical control which is also an ap- 
proximation to some rubber qualities and has 
likewise been for years a secondary control for 
MICRONEX. 


Behavior in a rubber compound, although much 
more expensive, has supplied the only absolutely 
infallible guide to rubber quality. MICRONEX 
is rubber tested for the simple reason that no 


satisfactory substitute exists. 


That is why there is also no satisfactory sub- 


stitute for 


MICRONEX 


¢ 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET - - NEW YORK 
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Compounding Ingredients 


UPPLIERS of the more important 

items of compounding ingredients report 
a distinct improvement in consuming demand 
in August over that for July. This coin- 
cides with the tendency in Akron district to 
increase tire production schedules. While 
these schedules do not average over 50 to 
60 per cent of capacity, they are on the 
upgrade and advancing. 

In mechanical rubber goods and other 
lines of rubber manufacturing, production 
is steady at a moderate rate. The fall out- 
look indicates a better demand for rubber 
goods for personal use, particularly foot- 
wear and weatherproof clothing. 

Rubber manufacturers are concentrating 
on particular grades of organic material to 
accomplish desired results. Thus all 
organic chemicals find a ready sales re- 
sponse in the trade. 

ACCELERATORS. <A_ distinct, although 
moderate improvement in demand is noted 
by the shipments of the more popular ac- 
celerators the past month. The necessity 
of conserving resources by reduction of 
inventory of supplies has induced restric- 
tion of variety in compounded stocks and 
promoted their simplification by standardi- 








Abrasives 
Marble flour ..........% - $15. ne @$25. = 
Pumice stone, pwd.. 02%@ 
Rottenstone, domestic. = 23. ‘50 @ 28. 00 
Rottenstone, English .. “Sb. 04 @ ~~ .05 
SIU: 1s ices ese erscce = Ib. 01%@ «05 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lead, carbonate cane 74 @ 
Re calg aise so. ciecat ase 

sublimed er eee ib. 07%@ 

sublimed white.........1b. 074%@ 

super-sublimed white.. = 7u%@ 
Lime. flour, hydrated.. 20.00 @35.00 
Litharge .....- eines 3890 wie @ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy 

lb @ 
carbonate ..c.essccces Ib. 06 @ «.07 
Orange mineral A.A.A.../b. 11 @ 
Accelerators, Organic 
OMS rs saigtecveen.waewicek 6a <ieies 22 @ «27 
‘A510 beaewesean «00 eeee 31 @  .36 
DS Roe pare eniee 55 @ .65 
Pe: ree «bbe 62 @ .75 
WA 3k <cuiesesecwewewkes 57 @~ «65 
BPE esis ss isce-nsore's e'el0ie b's deus , 58 @ .75 
a See a eee eT i 70 @_ .80 
Accelerator 49 ... ; 36 «SO @~SC 
Aldehyde ammonia lb. 65 @ 70 
So Re tc lb. @ 
Ct obDs @ 
Captax ...cccccccccces lb. @ 
Crylene ....ccccsceers q @ 

paste .......- ° Ib. @ 
ee WA oan sssuaeesaeae Ib. @ 
hE Ae eegeerereers Ib, 42 @ =A? 
Bi a cs a ois o.0r0 o's ees Ib. 30 @ 35) 
Ethylidine aniline ...... Ib. «45 ; @ 47% 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 37%@ .40 
oo a gees tees eR Ib. @ 

Lee Ib. at 
Hexamethivlencirs amine .../b. 58%@ .61 
Lead oleate, No. 999....1b. 144@ 

MI 6c ec ostesusves Ib. @ 
—— f : 

onex ; 

Phenex 8 jo @ 75 
Pipsol . 4.00 @ 4.50 
Plastone 1b. @ 

pcs siks ub. 1.735 @ 2.15 

hase 4 = @ wire 

* H 40 lb. : @ 2% 
- su s 40 @ 424 

397 ; Js @ 27 % 
Safex _ @ 

S-P- ; 70 @ .75 
Su T- aul hur No. 5 @ 

No 2 é Ib. @ 
Tasater Bcick aie sees Ib. 40 @ .42% 
Thermo Fo. ceccccceee Ib. @ 
Thiocarbanilid ........-. Ib. .261%4@ .28% 
TPUUBENG: 0:03 soso vec eseces Ib. @ 

| IRS ORES TARA SG res Ih @ 
Triphenyl guanidine ..... Ib. 58 @ .60 
‘uads Sihawee eben ane @ 


zation on the use of fewer varieties of 
accelerators. 

ANTIOXIDANTS. Trade in. antioxidants 
like that in accelerators is very well sus- 
tained. The value to the rubber manu- 
facturer of antioxidants lies in their ability 
to preserve the life and quality of his 
products when chosen and used with ref- 
erence to service conditions to be met by 
the goods. 

Thus it is a fact that accelerators, anti- 
oxidants, and special chemicals are being 
used in a constantly increasing number of 
places and this new business helps distinctly 
to offset any reduction due to depression 
in the industry. 

CarBon Brack. Offerings of some “dis- 
tress” black lots were reported late in 
July. Owing to fierce competition 
occasioned by overproduction the carbon 
black market has become demoralized, and 
prices are the lowest in ten years. 

Cray. This material is in favor as the 
cheapest reenforcing material available. 
The demand is steady and in good tonnage 
because of the adaptability of the material 
to general use. 

LiTHARGE. Consuming demand has been 





New York Quotations 


August 26, 1930 











Accelerators, Organic (Continued) 








aie ti iso's eve ais eselaie on lb. $0.70 @$1.00 
Ge NL cca cisenneeeceee @ 
(i TOES Fe | 3 @ 
MEE 5 cialo 63s: sicw:g stow ole-eie Ib. 50 @ .60 
. -cédbicodewesee Ib. @ 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 /bs 3.11 @ 3.36 
glacial (carboys)..100/bs. 11.51 @11.76 
Sulphuric, 66°... 00.04 ton 15.50 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
NNR) dra aiaie)y «oii 100 lbs. 2.90 @ 3.00 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powder ....... Ib. @ 
2 ear . lb. @ 
white ates @ 
Albasan saeetus @ 
PE acces eises aoe cau @ 
CORMOID (o5:5:0.01-4:8ciee'eeles Ib. 68 @ .90 
rere re 1b. 54 @ .65 
UCN oo wieineseeeawe velBe 57 @ .62 
PM oko aes odes a8 Ib. 70 @ 75 
WM, iis usc oe le eiears 1b. @ 
Antisun Materials 
ERGMOZONe <n. 6c ciccccsccld lb, @ 
RU OYONE 6505050 a0 Ib. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark........ lb. 09 @ .10% 
dyed CR eee anaes lb. 50 @ .70 
MEETS co cicadas hare aca Ib. 12 @ .24 
Colors 
BLACK 
tla ia al oi 08% @ 
ae ‘(see Reenforcers) 
TNGD: COMIN) 60400-64500: OSK%@ «15 


Lampblack (commercial). ./b. .07. @ .08 
BLUE 


Frater, brilfiant: oo... Ib. 3.50 @ 4.00 
PireneIAA ic. ciccies s voeae ob. 35 @ .37 
UNGVAMATING 0.650 5066000.0UD,. 06 @ .30 
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moderate on hand-to-mouth order. On 
August 11 the price advanced %-cent a 
pound because of the upward movement in 
the cost of pig lead. The increase, how- 
ever, made no impression on the rate of 
consumption. 

LitHopone. Demand has fallen to a slow 
rate with prices steady and unchanged. 

MINERAL RusBBer. The _ business is 
keenly competitive. The best grades are 
available at moderate rates and more satis- 
factory to use in quality compounding. 

Inferior grades of mineral rubber are 
quoted at very low prices. This situation 
is unwarranted since most companies using 
MR are not averse to paying higher prices 
for better goods. 

SoFTENERS. Softeners and stabilizers for 
rubber compounding are well established 
as essentials and offered in types suited to 
specific compounding needs. This leads to 
steady sales movement of all the individuals 
in the list. 

VMP NaputHa. Reduced, slow, and 
spotty demand continued to characterize 
August demand for this material in the 
rubber industry. Prices held firm and un- 
changed. 

Zinc Oxipe. Prices hold steady and 
unchanged as set in 1926. The demand is 
moderate and steady by the industry. 


Colors (Continued) 


BROWN 
Haber, mocha ........00. lb. $1.60 @$2.10 
POC OILY S.ksa's- trace had ace lb. .03 @ 20 
TE CCRC TC TE Te lb. 17 D 
Sienna, Italian, raw....../b. O5“Y4@ 12% 
GREEN 
CORO ORE i sriiccncecd lb. at @ sa) 

PIE catitnccntscwene 1b. 28 @ «31 
Chromium oxide ........ Ib. 25 @_ .33 
Huber, brilliant.......... lb. 3.75 @ 4.25 

ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide ...... Ib. 90 @ 1.00 
Huber, Paesitit. ..6sccc%e 1b, 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3. i 48 @ 
Sulphur free ....... 52 @ 
WEN abesbe wk CoMeosee rp. 35 @ 

VS RCT REE 1b. .22 @ 
AMMEN Voc csncenteacee b, 1.15 @ 
Huber. brilliant..........db. 1.35 @ 1.85 

ron Oxides 
rig sht pure domestic. . ./b. 1 
' “ages 2 
7 





7) 


domestic. /b. 
Indien jaaaeah. pure 
domestic b. 10 @ 
— (maroon), pure 
MN sc one 4400-0 4.on It 10 @ .11 
Indien (maroon) reduced 


rig ht btm 1c’ 





English 08 @ 09% 
Indian (maroon) reduced 
INE so vanes sues 08 i 
| ea ares re Ib. .10%@ 
Oximony ; Seed a 134%@ 
Spanish red oxi de aaa Ib. .02%@ )4 
Sunburnt red error rT 1b 14 @ 
Vetsetian 6d « .6-ccnceccdls .02 7 
WHITE 
Lithopone 05Ye@ 5K% 
Albalith . OS%@ .05% 
Azolith .. aaa OS%Yea@ .05% 
Cryptone Ib. 07%@ 07% 
Grasselli (50 Ib. bags). ./b. OSM NS% 
(400 ‘tb. bbls.) ..... 1b. 0O4%4@ 05% 
Titanium oxide, pure... ./b. 20 @ .22 
TI ER cc onacewes 4 Ib. .07%@ .073 
oc, Sagan oe an Ib 07%@ .08% 
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Colors—(Continued) Softeners (Continued) 
al . j er eee ton $18.00 _ 00 
ecenammied New York Quotations Wiuxtite (fui)... Ib. 

Zi id August 26, 1930 urex, ton lots ....... lb. 
ine Oxide Palm oil (Lagos)....... Ib. Ke 
AAA (lead free) (bbls.)/b. $0.07 @ ger) akonesounee > 7 @ 

Azo (factory): i MD “Voksuasne ks axe i 
ZZZ (lead free) ....4b.  .064@ .07 Mineral Rubber Pee 6s sons s scence a. 61S @ =A? 
ZZ (leaded) ..cccces 1b. Oo4g -06 Fluxrite (solid) ........ Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. -08 @ 08% 
Z (8% leaded) Ib. 06 06. Genasco (fact’y) ....... ton $40.00 @$42.00 Se al. 16 cal 
Green seal . lb. 103g@ .10% Gilsonite (fact’y) ...... ton 37.14 @39.65 Pi — (tank cars, 
Kadox, black label... ..1b. 10%@ .10% Cremiintel OE. Bics.<osd ton @ act wy), cecccecccccs 15 @ 
blue label .. «1b. 09% @ .09% Hydrocarbon, ‘hard ton @ (bbls. eee 20 @ 
red label .. 1b. 08 @ .08% Ohml oe Be D. Pine oil, roy distilled. ‘ea 50 @ .55 
Red _ seal lb. 09% @ .09 ‘tob F <n : ao 60.00 Pine pitch cheeaee sane 7.60 @ 
Special ‘1b. = 107’ @ ~=.07 (f.0.b. fact’y) ....++.- on 60.00 @ Pine tar (retort)....... bbl. 13°30. @13.75 
White seal .. b. W4@ .11 M. 4 (f.0.b. fact'y)...ton 175.00 @ Rosin K (bbls.)....280 ie. 6.0734 @ 
XX ~ a Ib, 07 .07 Paradura (fact’y)....... ton 62.50 @65.00 Rosin oil compounded. . @ 
ST ry: i 06%@ .06 Parmer Grate fisicsss css ton 28.00 @ No. 3, deodorized..... — 57 @ 

Zinc culphide cceccccees Ib. 16 16 CS errr ton 28.00 @ No. 556, Sectectend.. -gal, = «48 @ 

Pioneer, M. R.,_ solid Rubberseed, drums.. ery 09%@ 
BEEEY scsakabascssase 40.00 @42.00 UDtACK eee ees eeeeeees . @ 
veiow M. R. granulated..... ton 50.00 @52.00 ——— ae aaa 1b. 13 @ .18 

Cadmium sulphide ...... Ib. 65 @ 1.40 Robertson, M. R., : ne os Pas louble . s . 

CREM Ss 55 ck Ce ew an Ib. 17 @ .17% MERE) *..csanossense ton 34.00 @80.00 be CD veces eee it 43*@ ed 

Huber. canary........--- > = @ 3.30 M. R. granulated..... ton 38.00 @x0.00 oe de eaeeriameraee 4 : $ . 

Mapico seebeatee osteoid = Ke 025% } Witco No. 20.......... gal. 

ee ME --s-- e Mold Lubricants Woburn oil ........+--. odd. 05%@ .06 

AARNE scnsnnees she lb. 109 @ Rusco mold paste........ Ib, 12 @ .30 Wobonite No. 94 ....... lb. =—.03%4@ 

Zinc, C. P., imported... .Jb. 241 @ Soapbark (cut).......... Ib. 4 Fe 

ce cevrecsecses t \< | 
Soapstone .. on @ Selveets 
tice—See Rubber Substitutes Oils Benzol (90% drums)...gal. 
a ee Scowbserevce gal. 114%@ Carbon bisulphide (drums)/b. 05%4@ .12 
og ope ee roe gal. 20 @ tetrachloride (drums). ./b. 064%4@ .12 
Fillers for Pliability tne el Gee gal, 1.70 @ ‘Uh een gal. 12 @ 

Fl Ib @ fo SR gal. 63 @ Dryolene, No. 9 ....... gal. 09%@ 

ee caseaal ib. 04 @ .08 Red oil, distilied .....//-%. 09% @ .09% Gasoline 
eRe + @ Rubber process......... = £8 Drums, ot gl. .20 @ 

Thermax ..0.00sccccsses Ib. @ P eee ee erees Tse _— " Tankears .........-gal. 16 @ 

DE noneesccenvawes ib. 03 @ .0 aaciialiiee I sia sitesi gal. 08 @ 

a naphtha (tanks). | 28 @ 
Alusiaam flake (sacks, tom 2185 @  SROASOL oss s seve eee aT. 0 @ 

. i c. oeecccerccecres + bom Fucsuuies, Venice ..... Ib. .20 
Fillers, Ordinary fea AGd)) cassost ton 24.50 @ dest distilled ........ gal. .34 4 

Asbestine ........ccsee- 13.40 @13.50 Carbon Black 

Baryta white (f.o.b. St. Aerfloted arrow ....... Ib. 05 @ .10 
ee rere ton 23.00 @ Century (works, la. Vulcanizing Ingredients 
(f.0.b. St. Louis, paper LY ssenand sun 100 /bs. @ 

ee eae to po ows - oaewee (works, = * e a vod - ‘ 
ie. c0«0 ton J J . ceeveesene S. 2 ubber_ sulp wf mt S. 1.75 2.6 

ee ee m3 Pena: ik ome Soft eytber Col). 10pibe, 7° @ 2 
medium .....--cesess ton @ Gastex (f, 0. b. fact’y) READ pn acewes +100 Ibs. @ 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St. contracts . Ib. 04 @ eieher chloride eaeawe Ib. 03%@ .04 

Louis, bbls. and bags).ton 23.00 @ carload .... .04 @ , Superfine commercial flour 

SE oR cceoee see ee Ib. .04%@ less carload .. 43"2 07% (ere 100 Ibs. 2.55 @ 3.10 

Blanc fixe, dry 04% Micronex ...ccccs -05 -10 Co ee 100 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.80 
PUIP ccccccccecccceess é Ordinary (compressed or Tire brand, superfine, 

Infusorial earth -00 50. ram ag A Ib 044%@ .09 tance sad = 1.75 @ 

fact’y).ton 7.00 @ Palmer gas blac Y4@ ube brand, velvet Ss. 2.30 

on ow jaune’ SeGebieebanct “%@ , flour (240 1b. 1 

i ld, uh 6 100 lbs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
Wi a cas Ib, .02%@ .03 Vy (36. ee RD eet 
EET 100 /b 1.00 Blue. Ridge, dark..... ton BR citi e ice os eee @ 
reseeoner chalk. “100ibs. «= 75 @ (1.50 China .....scs0scesse- lb = =.014%@ (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Paris White, English , a Dixie ........0002-+-- ton e | 
ciiffetone .....- 100 Ibs. 1.20 @ 1.75 Serer Ib. 05 @ .07 Waxes 
Quaker .......0--eee- ton @ ee Ore ton @ 
DE cub ccusbieawee ton @ Lexo (works) ....... ton 8.00 @ Beeswax, white, com- 
Witco (1. c. 1.) a ton @ lo eae Ib. 55 @ 
(f.0.b. New York). .ton @ Perfection ..........- on @ a ee ee Ib. 33 @ 
Suprex ..eeeeee reese ton 8.00 @20.00 ceresin, white ......... Ib. 124% @ 
Glue, high grade........ Ib. 27, @_ «35 Se a ee Ib, .06%4@ 
- 7 : ozokerite, black ....... Ib. .28 @ 
Finishes Rubber Substitutes or Factice LT Se AG ae Ib. 28 @ 

Wile, BE wccsccersce Ib. @ Amberex Tb. 15 @ 

Shellac, fine orange...... lb. 60 @ Black .....-: Ib. 108 @ .12 Paraffin 

—o corn, pwd...100/bs. 3.77 @ 3.97 Brown ......... 1b. 08 @ .13 122/124 crude, white 

rrr rey T 1b. 054@ .06 SN sn cdcebens eee 08 @ .15 DP. Sasnekeh cannes 3K%e@ 

Tale, w deusentic neksesens > Slne - Sef ts crude, white . “ 
dusting ........sse0-- ; OnA@ . eens lc ltt—“‘COCOCOC:;*;*:*;*;*S:*C Ri lw Ib E 03%e 
French .......s+se0s- ton 18.00 @22.00 125/127 fully refined. . .Ib. 044%@ 
eee M. éescncnpeess ton @ Burgundy pitch..... 100/bs. 6.00 @ 

c oy “eran ad 100 ~. 638. 8 
orn oil, crude ........ q 09% Miscellaneous Supplies 
. : Cottonseed oil (P. S. Y.) bb. 094% @ 
Inflating Material Coumarone resins ....... B. m °@ . Bentonite (dispersion 
: b., pwd..../b. 10 @ .10% NO GR. kckacissascen i : @ .34 PE ae Ib. 024@ «.03 
Se | I ec ec We, 03% @ 04% Sponge paste 20020010. Ib. y 
Netherlands East Indies Exports 
Crude Rubber Exports During the First Six Months of 1929 and 1930 
Long Tons 
ie Sumatra Other i 
Java and Madura East Coast Netherlands East Indies Total 

ia = & “4 ue — 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
January ..... 5,640 5,709 8,067 7,831 11,535 8,920 25,242 22,460 
NN so cso Gusinb baa baee 6,572 6,900 7,510 73191 10,531 11,414 247613 25,505 
5,515 5,796 6,620 6,612 10,698 11,070 22,833 23,478 
4,802 6,645 6,326 11,280 12,582 23,922 23,710 
6,352 6,961 6,661 13,438 11,916 26,662 24,929 
4,728 6,693 4,776 11,270 9,512 23,545 19,016 
~ 34,287 42,496 39,397 68,752 65,414 146,817 139,098 
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“NON-DISCOLORING” 





REG. U. 5. PaT OFF 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


RPG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


What does it mean 


in antioxidants 7 


Eto 


TRY SER Ie ORE 


: - ‘CHOOSE from these Wiis PONT pri — 
2 the one most suited to i 





q NT ox causes some discoloration, but not so 
@ @ @ wmuch as to prevent its use in many 
colored stocks. It is more effective than any of the antioxidants that 


discolor less, and is especially recommended for bus and truck tubes 
because of its heat-resisting qualities. 


causes a little discoloration on ex- 
ZALBA @ @ @ posure to sunlight—much less than 
Antox. It is a less powerful antioxidant than Antox, but more effec- 
tive than Parazone. Zalba is used in colored products and in white 
sidewalls also, although it does cause a slight degree of “sun-tan” 


after prolonged exposure. 


P R A ONE is a strictly non-discoloring anti- 
A A oxidant, but is less effective than 
either Zalba or Antox. It causes no discoloration whatever, regard- 


less of how long the rubber article may be exposed to sunlight. We 
recommend it for pure white stocks only. 


Economy demands that you choose the right “non-discoloring” antioxidant. Use Para- 
zone only in compounds for which Zalba is not suitable. Use Antox wherever its degree 


of discoloration will permit. It is the most effective. 


QU PONT 


REG.U.S_ pat. OFF. 





Fine Rubber Chemicals 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. RUBBER CHEMICALS SECTION WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


323 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


TIRE FABRICS —CORD FABRIC— JACKET CLOTH 
WIDE COTTON FABRICS — ENAMELLING DUCK 
DRILL — SHEETING — OSNABURG 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS FOR RUBBER TRADE 























Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 








345 Madison Ave. New York 
Cord Fabric 
Builder Fabric 
Chafer Fabric 
Sheeting 


HOSE AND BELT DUCK 


Special Fabric for the Rubber Trade 








Chicago Representative 
M. R. Abbott Ray T. Johnson 
110 Summer St. 323 S. Franklin St. 

Akron Representative 
L. A. Watts, Second National Bldg. 
Atlanta Representative 
Harry W. Callaway, 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


Boston Representative 











The Efficiency Rubber Gauge 


(The Randall and Stickney Thickness Gauge ) 












With this 


This 
Gauge the instrument 
thickness of has been in 
rubber is use by 
determined the leading 
within Rubber 
.001 inch. Manufac- 
and turers of 
there is no this coun- 
personal try and 
factor to be Canada for 
considered. tifteen years. 


Operated by a Standard Pressure on a Standard Area 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices 


FRANK E. RANDALL Waltham, Mass. 
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Cotton and Fabrics 





August 26, 1930 





: | 
New York Quotations | 





N VIEW of the controversy over the 


which usually makes matters worse. But 
































j Sasa f Fede : 30% ause all of igg an sc 

Drills activities of the Federal Farm soard, because all of us are bigger than some of 
38-inch 2.00-vard ssi ie pails i the remarks of former President Coolidge us, not even the United States Treasury is 
Tae Aapieea as Te in the Herald Tribune on July 30 are powerful enough to put an arbitrary price 
G0-71Ch SAV-9OTd 3. 6s.00sccs .07%@ sa ) : 
50-inch 1.52-yard ee 174@ significant : on the great world staples with any per- 
52- SEE: «5 65-0405: 1334 @ op > : ae eat 
SSinch 2202ard ae wn ne RT ee The European cartel for maintaining an manent success. 

Saanch 1:65-yard .....0..- 144%@ arbitrary price for steel has been aban- The activities of the Farm Board have 

Ducks doned. The plan failed. Some years ago already caused regret in some quarters, and 
38-inch 2.00-vard D. F..sard .13%@ our government was trying to fix a price the excess cotton, of which the cooperatives 
40-inch 1.45-yard §. F......  18%4@ for silver. More recently the British were have more than 800,000 bales, is a drug on 
4 $64 sre pte D. F...... 284 @ trying to control rubber. In Brazil it was the market. 

Z-Incn ).OO-OUNCE .. cece IZ a . . ~ . ~ , - sae 
uk Cheam |. 334@ coffee, in Cuba sugar, and in Canada the The government crop report issued of 
wheat market. Our producers tried to hold August 8 started a bearish movement last- 

MECHANICAL é the price of copper, and the Farm Board ing ten days. T he condition of the crop, 
Hose and belting.....found 29° @ went into wheat and cotton. however, is subject to radical changes from 

TENNIS “None of these efforts has been a suc- the period last reported on and the close of 
a ae aid 20 @ cess. It is not possible to repeal the law of _ the marketing season. While the bears 

; ; supply and demand, of cause and effect, or have been forcing cotton prices to new low 

Hollands of action and reaction..... levels, the situation is not without its 

RED SEAL 6 Fk Pk ES ee brighter side. In the report of August 15, 
36-inch — 14 o Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. declared: 
AE a SEEN “15 —" : yesin ee noone ; “In spite of the fact that today we actu- 
BOMHCH, cin sisisis oe soe eerie 19%@ ’ cule Gamal. jin wiaioioawa 2 the low point of the 

GOLD SEAL 2. Sales in July were 108.6 per cent of produc- market reached during the crop year of 

s tion, against 65.5 per cent in June. Tg? we eas 
pte te  laebaia ante 184@ & de ces cabins ccctadbnest afte. 1926, bull speculative interest is still en- 
inca, No. eae 4@ 4. Production is being brought in line with de- tirely lacking. 
and. Ae : 

Osnaburgs 5. Cotton is comparatively cheap; while manufac- About the only encouraging comment 
40-inch 2.35-yard seers yard 114@ — —— pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy that can be made at this time is that both 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 10% @ Sceunine’ aii tus. iadaad trade and speculative short interests a 
40-inch 3.00-yard ......... 087% @ 6. Invisible stocks in distributers’ and consum- : _ SP tive 7 S are 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste... 3 @ > —. aoe Dee drawn down nearly to being rapidly built up in the futures 
OBE ORS 5 2 ee een 09 © vanishing point, E " 
37-inch 2.42-yard ......... ite | 7. Foreign carryover of American cotton is the market. H : : 

smallest in many years, at 1,750,000 bales. Another important point to remember is 

Raincoat Fabrics COTTON BEAR POINTS that cotton is extremely cheap. In 1926 the 

ec a P ‘ 1. A reduction of about a million bales in domes- Crop was 18,000,000 bales, and when the 

ombazine x FP 10 @ tic consumption and of another million in ex- world recognized that cotton was cheap, it 
Bombazine 60 x 48 ....... 09 @ ports resulted in a carryover in the United a ce ; 
aide OO X48) 6, cscieses.s - 10%@ States officially stated to be 4,530,583 bales OSE from 11.55 cents on December 4 to 
Seno 48 x 48 ..... : + against 2,311,988 a year ago. 18.06 at the end of the season. 
Surface prints 64 x sim 124@ 2. Stocks of goods at mills are larger, and un- +4: . 
Surface prints 60 x 48.... a “a filled orders are relatively smaller. ; Conditions are different now, but cotton 
Print cloth, 38'%-in., 60 x 48 044% @ 8. Ginnings are largest on record, except 1925. is still a basic necessity, and the slightest 
Print cloth 381%4-in., 64 x 60 0s4%@ 4, Probability of heavy hedging exists and doubt - 1 id : 
5 ; as to its absorption. factors may turn the tide at any time. 
Sheetings, 40-inch 5. pg gone. een ggg July gece Week ended August 2: The bears 
a . er cen capac n 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.....yard — .08%@ basis, compared with 763 in June, this year, ™atked the close of the 1929-30 season by 
4 : > rel Eee priate see oases ‘ = 100.2 per cent in July, _ agerk si sending cotton to the lowest levels in sev- 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard......... 3 ; verage active spinning spindles o ose in N ‘. 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 07%@ place during July were 22,944,203, compared eral years. Declines of $1 a bale on the 
- x * pes dane Ree ae with | 50.080, 200 is June, this year, and last day sent all deliveries to levels not 
~ Bee oi — ? ¢ ae es at Oe Goes of ce ee oe equaled since 1926. Large operators were 
leetings, 30-Inc =” gee was ee for July, com- credited with selling actively to force 
ps ’ pared with an average of 169 in June, 1930, ‘. . 7 
* : 4 peest Pes yard os4@ aad an average of S06 tn duly, 1900. prices to a level that would enable them to 

Ti F: bi + eur 6 6 6k 8 8 eh cover at a pront in advance of the coming 
ire Fabrics report of the Census Bureau. The gains 

SQUARE WOVEN 171{-ounce “When the consumer buys a product, it registered toward the end of the week were 
Peeler, karded........pound 40 @ goes out of the market and disappears. ascribed to covering transactions by the 

BUILDER 23/11 When private or public agents buy to-fix same interests. 

Peeler, karded........pound  .40 @ an arbitrary price, the product is still in At Memphis the all-time record of 

BUILDER 10/$ the market; every consumer knows it and seventy-six days’ duration of the drought 

waits for the resale. The price can be held was equaled. Growers in the Mississippi 
Peeler, karded........ pound 37 @ . rs ; 
only as a local or temporary expedient, Valley estimate a reduction of from 10 to 

CORD 23/5/3 
Peeler, karded........ pound 40 @ ———— —— — — Beas ee ee 

CORD 23/4/3 
Peeler, karded .......pound 42 @ Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 

CORD 23/3/3 
Peeler, karded ......pound 45 @ 1929 1930 i AUGUST 1930 ; 

CORD 15/3/5 = pr T r hs 

| a ee ee aaa eS eee 2 Se eS Se See eee eS eee +130 
Peeler, karded ....... pound .38 @ SERRE REE) PLS ee ee ee S| ARS RSaR wes: Oath Pics ap dated 

CORD 13/3/3 +" SEeoaeeneanecaserr es. Sy eee Se SRA ae eee eee ee eae *, 

Peeler, karded........ pound 37° @ 2 2 
ns 
F z 

LENO BREAKER z : 
8-oz. Peeler, katded... pound 40 @ 8 5 : 
10-0z. Peeler, karded ...... 40 @ 7-6 

CHAFER 
9.5-oz. Peeler, karded. pound 43 @ 10 
12-0z. Peeler, karded ...... 42 @ 
14-0z. Peeler, karded ....... 40 @ 
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20 per cent. If the present rate of ma- 
turity is maintained, picking will be in full 
swing by August 20 all through the Delta, 
which is almost unheard of. Such a situa- 
tion will mean reduced yields as a whole 
and material damage to the staple. Re- 
planted cotton of the Delta is almost be- 
yond redemption as none of it has received 
any rain at all. Only a quarter of an inch 
has been registered at Memphis since the 
middle of May, and the weather bureau 
has to have half an inch to record it. 
Arkansas is hardest hit by the drought. 
Southeast Missouri’s crop, on the other 
hand, is doing splendidly, with promise of 
a bumper yield, while west Tennessee may 
produce 500,000 bales for another large 
Prices at the close on August 2 


crop. 
were: 

Yesterday’s 
Position High Low Close ose 
Oct. - 12.99 12.88 12.90/92 12.85 
Oct. 12.78 12.60 12.64/65 12.60 
Dec. - 12.17 13.03 13.09 13.03/06 
Dec. 12.92 12.75 12.83/84 12.76/78 
Jan. 13.28 13:35 13.16/17 13.13/14 
Jan, 13.00 12.87 12.92 12.86/87 
Mar, ..<s B19 13.04 13.11 13.05 
May 13.31 13.18 13.25 13.20/21 


Week ended August 9: The Federal re- 
port issued on August 8 was a disappoint- 
ment to the trade. The government esti- 
mate of a crop of 14,362,000 bales was a 
larger total than had been expected, and 
that fact, combined with predictions of rain 
that would end the drought, caused a break 
of $4 a bale in cotton. 

The estimated crop is 1,000,000 bales 
larger than last year’s total consumption. 
Adding this to the 6,000,000 bales that will 
be carried over was not encouraging. The 
government’s figures, of course, were as of 
August 1, and the drought in the central 
and western belt has certainly reduced the 
output. 

The weevil has been checked in Missis- 
sippi, but shedding, wilt, and prematurity of 
plant have caused heavy damage. South- 
east Missouri and west Tennessee crops, 
however, are doing wel! although rain is 
needed. The Alabama crop needs rain but 
not nearly so much as does Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. Another menace 
threatens Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi in the form of the army 
worm. If its advance is not checked by 
poison, serious damage may be the result 
in the next two or three weeks. Prices at 


the close on August 9 follow: 
Yesterday's 


Position Higt Low Close Close 

Oct. 12.63 12.48 12.61 12.56/58 
Oct. . 12.27 12.20 12.36/37 12.32/33 
Dec. » AZ TT 12.63 12.75/76 12.69/72 
Dec » tee 12.38 12.53/54 12.49/51 
Jan 12.83 12.70 12.83 12.78/80 
Tan. . 12.64 12.49 12.63/64 12.60/61 
Mar . 12.83 12.65 12.83 12.76/77 
May 12.98 12.85 12.96/98 12.93 


Week ended August 16: Although the 
drought in the central and western belts 
was relieved by only light showers, the 
weather news could not support prices. 
From early in the week prices slid to lower 
and lower levels until figures were reached 
that represented the lowest figures in the 
life of all the present active contracts, and 
quotations for spots and futures were lower 
than for many years. 

On Friday the figures of the United 
States Census Bureau were published, esti- 


mating that consumption of cotton by mills ° 


in the United States during the month of 


a i ie 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
BME Rs walsnsksteahaneusenseanse se 12.67 
OS ee ee ry ey 12.86 
ED. Sloe. ies thn oae seen ns ore 12.10 
BEET oS h atacencuray stu ssseecon 11,19 


CN i i i 


July would be 378,835 bales, compared with 
405,000 bales consumed in June, 1930, and 
547,000 bales in July a year ago. Total 
consumption for the twelve months ended 
July 31 was estimated at 6,113,932 bales 
against 7,091,065 in the corresponding 
period of 1928-29. 

Another cause of price decline was the 
statement of Carl Williams, member of the 
Farm Loan Board, who said that prices 
would go lower owing to the large surplus, 
which will be augmented by the present 
crop. 

The first bales being ginned at Memphis 
reveal that the drought has caused con- 
siderable damage to the staple, and com- 
plaints of low grades from Clarksdale and 
Corinth, Miss., and Blytheville, Ark., were 
received the latter part of the week. Gin- 
ning will become general by next week un- 
less the weather becomes very cool. 

It was expected that a “drought report” 
would be issued from Washington this 
week, but on Thursday a wire from Wash- 
ington, reading as follows, was received: 
“Regarding drought report—the data is not 
suitable to be given out on the wire.” 

When the decision not to publish details 
of the report was made known, the market 
broke sharply. Prices at the close on Aug- 
ust 16 were: 

Yesterday’s 


Position Hich Low Close Close 
Oct. 11.77 11.58 11.59 11.90 
et - 41.50 11.34 11.34/35 11.66/67 
Dec » 20.93 11.77 11.77 12.10/11 
Dec . 11.66 11.51 11.51/52 11.84/87 
Jan . 12.02 11.85 11.90 12.18 
Jan . 11,76 11.62 11.62/64 11.95/97 
Mar - 14 11.82 11.83/84 12.12/13 
May 12.13 11.98 11.98/12 12.31/33 
Week ended August 23: The selling 


movement, which began with the publica- 
tion of the government crop report early 
in the month, became most aggressive on 
Monday. Prices for all months made new 
records for the movement and reached the 
lowest levels recorded in the trading on the 
New York Cotton Exchange since July 
contracts sold at 10.45 cents in June, 1921. 
The next day the decline, which had been 
unbroken for ten days, was arrested, and 
the list showed gains of 14 to 22 points. 
For the rest of the week the market was 
irregular, responding just as readily to 
either bull or bear news, closing at levels 
that were not much higher than those at 
the opening of the week. 

Hedging operations are becoming a 
strong factor in the market. Toward the 
end of the week sufficient buying power 
was in evidence to relieve the market of 
pressure and covering by short interests. 
Hedge selling in Liverpool was absorbed by 
continental and Bombay selling at the de- 
cline. Cables from that city also stated 
that there was an improved cloth demand 
in Manchester with the India boycott less 
severe. 

Rains during the week greatly benefited 
cotton in the drought area especially in the 
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lowlands. Upland cotton was already so 
badly damaged that it had little effect. The 
crop yield has been reduced from 10 to 30 
per cent in the Mississippi Valley, the 
greater reduction being in the hills and in 
a few isolated regions, where it will prob- 
ably run as high as 50 per cent. 

The weekly weather and crop summary 
was the reverse of bearish. It reported 
continued deterioration in the crop, insuf- 
ficient rains to break the drought, shedding, 
blooming at the top, and premature opening 
of bolls. The report inspired a rally, but 
the final close showed a loss of more than 
$3 a bale, with a somewhat steadier under- 


tone. Prices at the close on August 23 
follow: 

Yesterday’s 
Position High Low Close Close 
Oct. sos Mat 11.08 11.20 11.15 
Oct. - 11,72 10.85 10.96/98 10.91/92 
Dec . 3 11.22 11.32 11.31 
Dec . aay 11.00 a2.43 79S 11.09/10 
Jan . 11.46 11,32 11.46 11.42/43 
Jan » 20.30 11.10 11.20/21 11.19/20 
Mar » 40.58 11.27 11.36/38 11.34/36 
May . 11.68 11.45 11.58/59 11.51/53 
July 11.77 11.62 11.74 11.69 


was 11.45 cents, 5 points down from the 
close of the 23rd. The tone of the market 
centinues weak owing to the slackness of 
demand in the cotton textile industry and 
the probability that the available supply 
from the current crop and this year’s 
carryover will total 18,000,000 bales, or 
3,000,000 in excess of requirements. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts, anp Osnasurcs. The 
market for these fabrics has reflected a 
continued decline in price of raw material, - 
and prices have reached a level that should 
prove attractive to large cloth users. 

Cotton fabrics are on a selling basis at 
or below 10 cents for raw cotton, and it is 
expected that a more active and aggressive 
cotton textiles market will result in the 
near future. The bargain-counter prices 
are certain to enlist the interest of shrewd 
judges of value among purchasers. 

Ratncoat Faprics. Business in rain- 
coat fabrics is at present in precisely the 
same state as that in other trades. In 
other words it is fairly good one week 
and is very duli the week following, with 
only a few small scattered orders. A very 
good fall business is anticipated, however, 
as jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks of weath- 
erproof garments are very low and it will 
require only a few good daytime rains to 
start retail sales’ activity. 

SHEETINGS. The market for sheetings 
continues rather inactive. Consuming de- 
mand is requisitioned on a hand-to-mouth 
basis for nearby delivery. The price 
movement follows very closely that of raw 
cotton. The expected fall revival of busi- 
ness in general industry should prove in 
marked contrast to the summer dullness 
and is confidently expected. 

Tire Fasrics. The curtailed tire pro- 
duction of tires is now giving way to 
higher production schedules. During Aug- 
ust the market for both American and 
Egyptian fabrics ruled quiet with prices 
auiet and unchanged. Trading consisted 
of small to moderate poundages of for- 
eign and domestic staples principally for 
nearby deliveries. Indications of fall ac- 


tivity have appeared in reported impend- 
ing increases in the production schedules. 
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British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Infor mation Agency, Ma- 
laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the following 


figures for July, 1930: 
RUBBER EXPORTS 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham. 















































July, 1930 
ie “~ ~ 
Rubber 
Including Latex 
Concentrated and 
To: Latex Revertex 
Tons Tons 
RU RIAD, 5000-5055 c os Sy ae Seo eee Cae S 9,218 41 
RR PR go cin gS die bw Wied ace le gels sna aaa GIES 24,470 117 
ROOM OE, BOD yo 55 ak oo soc cig Laveeca oboe ews 5,534 158 
ing Salsas sneha kaw esas oye ae ws 297 1 
AA URES: REN rt OEE NP CS wa Tey ae 1,413 
Other MEINERS SR OS Noisy apenas ein wees 98 
I iA ee Ae ae edn lk Ve Sandie asia wise a ale 41,030 317 
Total Gates and Revertexic....06e ccc eens ee 317 nice 
MUA RUN D ay os ip cnet eo nwnic eine nlolea so ates 41,347 
RUBBER IMPORTS 
Actual Imports by Land and Sea 
July, 1 1930 
“Dry Rubber Wet Rubber 
From: Tons Tons 
RC Fo ek cisk Sora Sash hae ores Oe sales 527 5,381 
IN a8 i os a od oie diy he ws <n aS 382 3,961 
Seva and otner Dutch telands. ....... 060200080 159 56 
Ese SI Nes A carig va Seb sc activin Sk Anis ate SSN OS 1,068 19 
PTET CETTE COCO CCT Cre 180 26 
Recetas wo UA els at aaeen cate a Pony 112 3 
ious. vend Nea dae eee ese ra Thee 134 148 
soe ee Gc cca aa oe poe kalneeee 492 26 
NINE coo ooo cas ous REL eats Ce Noe 78 7 
WE, bbe 74:4 6s nb 4S A oe Ree eee 3,132 9,627 
Ceylon Rubber Exports 
January 1 to May 31, 1930 
Tos: Tons 
Teene tee MOMMEMAEID 5's ain ie! sala aintta JI Wie aia. eee Sg ec ere eee ae Tee 6,787.04 
ReePEMOU es as ates alies cca asi asdh oxic re sees e wate ee SAS Sou eines HOES RON 2,856.82 
Other countries in Europe 32.04 
Australia 826.12 
America 21,425.28 
Canada and Newfoundland 2.5 
Other countries in America 64.73 
RMP eae creas ccs aie soee cpu anc sar s ig ae eso iwislla' a lots ave pres wielevers.4)SihiersiR eae 6.00 
MON MM NO tec lg far saa a estas has tuniy aie ere nthe. 7g REEDS oT SEAR a oe 2.19 
RENE ON ae ek ee oc eee lees piers Aaee tape aera: sip swan e sete Ne NGS TO 40.91 
RES SRS ye airs me ae ee cen Ree ae acer are a 181.74 
ES errr ee eg er ree er rere rere or 1.29 
En ahs aU Ga RR aenle hes oa ew es coals ears oe ereie Te cowie 32,226.66 
Por the. Sawmile Period IASt FEAL. 2055.0 5 seis oo0 5 6k se o:05 60s esis ess 31,979.17 
Annual Exports, 1922-1929 
Tons 
ese ee oa MI goon Suku kth ee 2a SO fh eect sea ewer 80,476.44 
1928 57,825.48 
55,355 77 
58,799.56 
45,697.19 
wo Siytekeda 
- Sight bes 
47,367.14 
Low and High New York Spot Prices 
August 
PLANTATIONS 1930* + 1929 1928 
Thin latex crepe...$0. ot @$0. an $0.20% @$0.225% $0. eee: 2034 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .0934 44 @ 03% 19% @ .21% 18%@ .19% 
Paras 
Upriver, fine ...... 13 @ .13% 214%@ .22% 20%@ .22% 
Upriver, coarse .. 064@ ... 114%@ .12% 134%4@ .15 
Upper caucho ball. 06 @ .06% 114%@ .12% 124%@ .13% 





*Figured to August 26, 1930. 


Tire Fabric and Hose Duck 
United States Exports for Half Year Ended June 30, 1929, and 1930 


First 6 Months, First 6 Months, 
1929 1930 
Pee ee ee 
Square Square 
Yards Value Yards Value 
Tire fabric Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 
OO ROR ore ere ren re 2,865 $1,328 761 $266 
SE 2c hobs wad oe Kee ew otecee 630 211 288 105 


Heavy filter, paper dryer, 
hose and belting duck..... 277 176 21: 


a) 
_ 
w& 
ow 


World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long Tons 


ny oe 


“Calendar Years 








ae 
1930 


fe red 
1929 Apr. May June 


579,524 43,813 49,488 36,657 





—— 
July 
41,347 


161,612 14,627 13,253 12,120 12,759 


417,912 29,186 36,235 24,537 





28,588 


80,795 4,444 5,968 4,152 4,619 
7 j 


,025 917 1,040 1,087 


*600 *600 *600 *600 


5,024 428 382 392 282 
66,010 4,802 6,352 4,728 t 
87,589 6,326 6,661 4,776 r 

134,732 12,582 11,916 9,512 t 
10,147 433 753 425 648 
21,148 1,201 1,383 974 810 

996 97 83 83 + 
1,275 75 172 168 t 
4,596 458 *300 *300 t 


pas 
British Malaya 1928 

Gross Exoorts: ...6.4<. 409,500 
PONE hice as wears ts 149,787 
POU ark scare ohieid Hosea ak 259,713 
(Si) Oa aS a cen, seed 
India and Burma ......... 10,790 
ES yc ielecn oe 0, b% x 9-03 10,087 
British No. Borneo ....... 6,698 
ESS eee ee 4,813 
Java and Madura ........ 58,848 
Sumatra E. Coast ....... 82,511 
Other W.. E,. Indies: ....... 12671 
French Indo-China ....... 9,616 
Amazon Valley .......... 21,129 
Other America .......... 1,490 
Mexican Guayule ........ 3,076 
SE Saar tetee a Kaka 6,124 
OURS wicae wrote s2i~, 653,007 


* Estimate. * Not available. 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 


860,. 404 62, 


513 72,697 52,465 


World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 


Long Tons 


ae en See 


es 
Calendar Years 


—— ee —_ 
ConSUMPTION 1928 1929 Mar. Apr. May 
United States .......... 441,400 528,608 42,216 43,036 40,012 
United Kingdom ....... 48,504 122,675 12,346 13,058 9,862 
Net Imports 
TE oo dc ches % 8,430 15,886 975 673 64 
DO Seer ; 3,043 3,324 160 337 274 
NE Re 7,958 9,445 678 1,431 1,254 
he eee aera 30,447 35,453 3,776 2,303 2,593 
Czechoslovakia ......... 3,138 4,650 263 255 346 
Denmark inti 566 799 43 105 21 
ENUM a2 hoe, ha ise ane 768 976 75 57 96 
EINES. -os si ic'ec.a sis 8 snot. 36,498 59,342 4,354 4,962 5,276 
een oh rd eas 58 37,855 49,078 4,289 4,488 4,379 
— Bee Na tc teat 12,433 17,169 1,043 2,060 1,279 
BRS errr re 25,621 34,284 2,663 2,769 2,699 
‘athevlands Retaratet an aoc 2,243 3,022 358 158 230 
NOLES aise ccires asses 728 813 72 91 57 
ORIN ie nooo kos aoebis 15,134 12,626 168 949 1,689 
PURINE aera aS a cy. Sait ota? arbenorets 2,400 *200 *200 *200 
INE 2s Gin a dna’ a ok 2,356 3,857 132 207 100 
a 566 653 85 27 67 


Others estimated? ...... 8,000 


1930 





Gratin: tOtalee os osciesaiees 685,688 


ce 


905,060 73 


Minus United States...... 441,400 528,608 42, 





Retal 1GGRIGE 625s 6603S 244,288 376,452 31, 





*Estimate to complete table. fIncludes Arge 


Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 


and Union of South Africa. fNot available. 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 





896 77,166 70,498 


216 43,036 40,012 


680 34,130 ~ 30,486 


ntina, Brazil, Chile, 


Mexico, Poland, Portugal, 


Reported Rubber Stocks 


Long Tons 








1930 
oa icatbaiacs ae ae 
Producing Centers Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
Singapore ......... 28,475 32,074 32,629 34,005 33,302 
PUN Sisters duces 4,993 5,47 5,500 5,575 5,274 
RUS fs Sisrclw ss kisece ss 3,447 ‘ 3,596 3,596 3,349 
PROEIIB. csc b ba 36,915 41,725 43,176 41,923 
Manufacturing Centers 
ae ee 60,434 68,923 74,676 77,312 
Fe er 19,849 21,098 23,849 25,415 
Amsterdam ...... 2,134 2,220 2,204 2,308 
United States .. °120, 649 141,843 148,272 146,179 
Plantations afloat*.. 94,828 96,297 _ 85,875 85,835 


Totals rato C00 ee 394 31 
Grand totals .....334,809 35 


00 330. 381 
5 372,106 


jw 


*W. H. Rickinson & Son, The World’s Rubber Position. 


ommerce, Washington, D. C 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of C 


London Stocks, Seiie 1930 


Stocks June 30 


Landed 
for June 
Lonpon Tons 
INNO Go... toi. sis eke we 7,490 
ot err ee 3 
LIVERPOOL 
PRAMNIO, Oo ow, Sots se ,6:8 73,024 
Total tons, London and 

PINRION Us cians aiacss- <3 0,517 





Delivered — 


for June 
Tons 
4.552 
1 


$1,107 


5,660 


t Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 





1930 1929 
Tons Tons 
80,144 30,875 
54 76 
27,332 74,550 
107,530 35,501 








Washington, D. C. 


June 
37,425 
9,645 


_ 37,425 


China, 
Spain, 


Washington, D.C 


38,300 


80,260 
27,332 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Five Months Ended 


May, 1930 May, 
ieee pee 
Pounds Value Pounds 


FACTURED—F ree 


UNMANI 





29.646 





$13,373,2 


$13,848,631 515,762,565 














hicle ‘ ; $848,818 8,018,909 
MANUFACTURED—Dutiable 
> [  -buckv eae eb ban ede ss ; 2,881 1,841 6,355 
nee re ea number 1,871 18,310 3,455 
ubber manufactures... 95,404 ‘ 
WK. Ub .ccrekew es caaeee ee $115,555 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Ce “SURE os ccnescaeesae 7,064,850 $1,085,432 32,373,717 
ie Coo dew Secu $ oe 19,531 4,506 1,064,003 
Gutta percha, rubber  sub- 
stitutes, OOH SOTED< o<cccves 24,224 
Rubber manufactures ....... "53 "393 nce 
SE; padestausdsabaene “$1,] 143, 331 ckakaes 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURED 
NNN od icons dsanse-sn 05s eee $123,717 10,941,854 
Ot OE. GER ack ccc vicncee 4,998,448 173,121 24,111,101 
Rubberized automobile 
Ea ae sq.yd. 126,423 59,237 575,191 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting.sg. yd. 217,818 62,854 749,187 
Footwear 
Boots 64,344 139,260 308,031 
Shoes 63,250 44,788 532,547 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
ME KSatexekuanaee pairs 390,177 260,182 2,210,646 
Soles ..... ..doz. pairs 11,166 25,92 57,578 
DR os Sed asea sen doz. pairs 140,275 69,447 559,602 
Water bottles and fountain 
NR ee aig wine number 37,070 20,501 157,593 
PO lias a scow ee doz. pairs 11,337 30,014 52,857 
Other druggists’ sundries.... —e 29,097 
ON eae gross 71,548 68,765 319, 764 
RE MNES os:sneswaesea's pakinas 14,977 
ee er doz 21,338 39,249 117, 858 
ME = £204 Gushiasuanstbesee 61,241 28,932 290,525 
NOS es adie a aise 47,058 29,919 235,807 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods ........... 71,225 16,640 501,599 
GE cc. cicccsseceue pie | en 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings. 
number 37,820 791,702 195,984 
Other automobile casings, 
number 221,123 2,056,818 960,314 
Tubes, auto.........number 171,376 265,202 721,254 
Other casings and_ tubes, 
number 8,391 25,360 36,839 
Solid tires for automobiles and 
motor trucks..... number 2,608 64,038 13,647 
Other solid tires........... 133,729 21,694 655,467 
ie aera sas ladies 110,303 eiaiich 
Rubber and friction tape. 144,081 40,899 656,555 
DE TCC tae seas owe ee ed 416,004 217,228 2,128,458 
Oe aa ere ee 919,991 304,846 3,810,427 
EES EE 164,432 70,379 885,284 
OS a ere 147,107 146,480 779,693 
Other rubber manufactures Sales 271,535 netants 


930 


Value 





| $77,251,200 
$4,089,473 


627,682 





~ $688,497 


$5,553,307 


$671,589 
939,630 


296,402 
286,065 


685,214 
506,669 


1,497,736 
160,352 
364,659 


83,877 
137,565 
135,675 
324,838 

51,756 
243,108 
135,653 
143,407 


83,432 
182,865 


4,480,594 


8,453,396 
1,238,144 


117,081 


418,949 
116,403 
561,830 
181,307 
1,086,264 
1,299,218 
410,330 
759,431 
1,226,716 





Totals $5,663,359 


- $27,280,155 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 
Six Months Ended 


*June, 1930 
A 








*June, 1930 


yon r 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 

Maine and New Hampshire... 56,000 $7,964 56,060 $7,964 
Massachusetts .............- 3,066,709 412,408 20,572,699 3,315,856 
SO eer 78,431,111 10,743,121 500,544,802 75,050,804 
DL og pKisce scandens ® 33,686 4,267 5,680,409 820,030 
oS EE ee res fe 11,130 1,280 3,108,450 406,787 
BEE c= Su ndp ned eae ckwenes 111,080 13,316 111,080 13,316 
PE: sve sckeheeaeensine ob Sere bale 865,361 109,275 
DEE ule e ya eas en 676.49 "85,295  3,800.136 481,771 
Los Angeles 7,107,247 944,734 42,427,430 5,956,788 
OS eer 223,445 33,283 982,363 153,456 
oa tek ose ulecarekeuss 11,212 1,758 78,500 13,057 
DL. 6565 cbascbacwad noes Siok ae 324,740 40,599 
a ee na 266,180 44,792 
Ne ai i a oa ce em Ee ae ees 42,590 6,288 
Dt cncsekkebebesdeskinebioy:s 167,322 22,178 13,002,658 1,804.731 
rere are 560,000 75,612 2,139,337 318,158 
DS ‘Su bannve ceekonnae 90,455,439 $12,345,216 594, 002,735 $88, $43, 672 





*Including latex, dry rubber content. 
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United Kingdom Statistics 
































IMPORTS 
. Six Months Ended 
UN MANUFACTURED June, 1930 June, 1930 
Crude Rubber ———-— ~ A ~ 

From— Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements ........ 12,630,500 £364,905 95,825,900 £3,038,068 
Federated Malay States.... 6,504,800 199,073 40,693,900 1,299,105 
= MOM) DINE Sh saunsueees 1,080,100 29,856 8,514,900 269,868 

Ceylon and Dependencies... 2,822,300 76,692 17,716,300 556,039 
Java and Dutch Borneo.... 3,095,300 86,485 17,112,100 545,920 
Sumatra and other Dutch pos- 

sessions in Indian Seas... 2,536,900 77,681 12,087,500 393,967 
Other countries in East Indies 

and Pacific not elsewhere 

NE. 3x60 sean dees es 146,900 4,234 1,744,800 56,827 
ME aac een iaun ak Vee 98,600 2,239 2,907,400 94,838 
South and Central America 

[OMRON GEEMEDLD cossecees siveeies ere 122,200 3,719 
West Africa 
French West and Equatorial 

BEMORt pa uweawesaiak Geeseae  akaienwt 146,800 4,769 
Oe a errr 38,300 1,085 224,400 6,912 
Other parts of West Africa 106,700 3,025 933,000 31,121 
East Atrica, including Mada- 

ee rer errr 30,900 862 391,700 12,379 
Other countries .......... 205,500 6,264 1,406,900 47,790 

PME 6k ede ee eie sae 29,296,800 £852,401 199,827,800 £6,361,322 

Gutta percha and balata...... 308,600 £21,043 2,592,000 £196,688 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 629,800 7,144 4,694,300 58,524 
Rubber substitutes ........ ,900 239 91,400 1,858 
Totals .........++..-++-30,245,100 £880,827 207,205,500 £6,618,392 
MANUFACTURED : 
*Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
a ESORIT 8h sae wise £168,935 

PEEMOER nocaeonsansea Yauiser Dl) ers 38,867 

kg ae eo Eo ee 23,604 
Roots and shoes....doz. pairs 99,678 103,945 869,190 914,053 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... fA 1,263,275 

Eee nee a mee A ee Estes ss os 658 £2,408,734 

EXPORTS 

UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 1,704,200 £14,394 12,011,700 £95,778 
Rubber substitutes .......... 4 972 270,100 5,798 

WOME Shi Shue Sosa was 1,750,400 £15,366 12,281,800 £101,576 
MANUFACTURED 

Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Me POMEL. kieekaead, aebedic £302, Ant] ocesee Geese 

SEE EMBER. Soscecsseece. weuleas BEGGS tis a sve 306,488 

PRUEMO CCUG hois sumaemm . wabeeae oes 80 sew ws, 45,67 
Boots and shoes...dvz. pairs 21,972 28,721 139,454 188.235 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... 4 J TT . 4,342,230 

PRE conneeassccaeeeen. sopeae E59 508 28S Sis ewes £4,001,608 

EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 

To— 

UMA #0 Shee Sebsnauaee 25,600 £963 8,050,200 £305,052 

Sweden, Norway, “and Den- 

PS ee a 149,600 7,025 951,100 41,204 
OS eee ‘s 2,769,000 89,128 15,535,200 513,779 
DP, Ghesecnese sage oes 641,500 21,775 4,089,200 146,398 
Oe Sr nae 2,215,300 72,178 12,598,800 465,286 
cnr scckousasanewanee 85, 4,011 401,100 18,147 
SERIO. 5.605546 2465o 000050 680,600 19,514 2,462,600 83,246 
Other countries in Europe... 350,500 14,222 2,037,700 8,58 
ES 3,300 18,059 2,995,000 89,125 
OUEE COURETIES ..0c00cccces 102,000 3,819 763,000 35,470 

ae ee ee ee 7,692,800 £250,694 49,883,900 £1,786,291 

Gutta percha and balata...... 45,900 £4,817 348,400 £30,087 
Waste and reclaimed rubber... 13,300 286 42,000 888 
Ce CTI 6wccacesss. “Asudas “Shaeus 1,500 30 

PND Siku hsewaerey sas 7,752,000 £255,797 50,275,800 £1,817,296 

MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 

Pneumatic 

STUNNED “abicadecten Ge daies i ki nT roe £28,703 

SD ee ee eee er rer 3,896 
LS a rt | ieee 93 

Boots and shoes... .doz. pairs 2,668 4.265 13,627 23,784 
Other rubber manufactures. .. pees Sate: = pees 38,548 
BEE “a. chGecewaecaees” xaece ; £14,740 si aan £95,024 





* Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories, liable to duty from Sent. 


29; 25135, 
vehicles, 


until Aug. 1, 


inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until Apr. 11, 


1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 
parts, and accessories were exempt from duty until Apr. 30, 1926, 


1925. Commercial 


1927, inclusive. 
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CHARLES 1. WILSON CO, Inc. 


44 Beaver Street New York City 





AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Bldg. 
Telephone Main 3799 





DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL AN D 
CONCENTRATED 

















Manufacturers’ inquiries solicited 
and will receive prompt attention 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED IN PRODUCTION, PLANT 
to make a change. Familiar with footwear 
Will go anywhere but prefer 
Address Box No, 





RUBBER CHEMIST, 
control, and. research, wishes 
types of rubber covered wire and cable. 
Pacific Coast connection. References available if desired. 
9890, care of Inpia_ RUBBER _Wokvp, j 
~ PRACTICz AL FA ‘TORY MAN, NOW EMPLOYE D, WISHES C SHANGE. 
all lines, specializing in extruded products, sheet pack- 
and sundries, soles, heels and shoe findings, high 


- ale 
and all 





Exper t compounder of 
mechanic ale 








ing, gaskets, 

grade and competitive sponge. At present in charge of one of the leading 
plants in the mz unu facture of the above items. Desirous of connecting with 
a_small progr essive company located outside of Akron district, Address Box 
No. 9893, care of Inpia Russper Word. 


COMPOUND- 








RUBBER CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN ANALYSIS, 
desires position as chief chemist. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 


CHIEF CHEMIST: THE ADVERTISER HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 
in creating and maintaining profits in the manufacture of druggists’ sundries, 
molded goods, and hard rubber, by means of effective technical control over 
manufacturing processes and the application of the knowledge gained through 
twelve years of practical experience. A capable executive with creative 
ability, a good knowledge of modern compounding and factory processes, 
who keeps in mind that his employer in the final analysis is most interested 
in results and profits. Address Box No. 9904, care of Inp1a RuBBER WorLD, 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


SALESMAN WANTED 
my ggg ee wanted to handle soft and hard rubber molded goods as a 





























ing, _and Se he y ot ieee te cos side Address Box No. 9884, care of Inp1a Rusper Wor p. 
~ FACTORY SUPERINTENDI NT, . OVER TWENTY YEARS’ EX- MIDWESTERN RUBBER FACTORY HAS OPENING FOR POSI- 
perience in all details of soles, heels, gcelf ball centers, and all molded tion of assistant production manager in department manufacturing golf balls. 
Aer ag and rubber bands. A area Box No. 9897, care of INDIA RUBBER Must have had actual experience in turning out balls of proven merit on 
meee ; ; is efficient basis. Splendid opportunity for man_ possessing technical and 
LENDER AND MILL ROOM GENERAL FOREMAN, WITH gaa qualifications. Address Box No. 9885, care of Inp1a RuBBER 
Pe practical experience in all lines of mechanical rubber goods and as ga 2 ye 

tire stocks, efficient manager with executive ability, employed at present, SALES ENGINEER 

desires new connection with rogressive company. Best of references. Wanted: A man thoroughly acquainted with the hydraulic press field for 
Address Box No. 9898, care of InpIA Rueser Wor tp. mre the molding of rubber, bakelite, durez, celluloid, and other plastic materials. 
Sy a eee ae NERAL MANAGER Give age, references, and salary expected; also your experience in detail. 
Would like =~ wor oe < = mechanical rut company Good opportunity for the right man. Address Box No. $891, care of 
a ie VaR ai knowledge of the business is desired. Fami lig ar " with every Inpia Rupper Worn. ee =e oe 
|. Prefer one specializing in roll covering and oa gy ord SALESMAN WANTED: SOUTHERN TERRITORY. RUBBER 
» exceptionally prot table lines. Address Box No. 9900, care of INDIA belting and general mechanical rubber line. Must _be well-known to the 
Replies will be treated 








UBBER WORLD. 
7 POSTION WANTED AS ; SUPERVISOR “OR IN RUBBER. “DEPART: 
ment. T horoughly experienced in the manufacture of auto top materials, 
le t u sheet rubberizing, hospital sheetings, calendered 
gem duck, and pontan for shoe 


npound ‘ 
position. Open September 2Z. 


( olding similar 





xpi RUBBER WORLD. 
FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
re of rubber footwear, rubber tile flooring, 


tires, and inner tubes, desires new connection. 
rn compounding, pressure cures, molding, and 
Address Box No. 9902, care of INDIA RUBBER 








trade and have years of 
in confidence. Address Box No. 

WANTED: A MAN TO SELL COMPOUNDING MATERIALS BE- 
tween New York and Philadelphia and adjacent territory. Must have_tech- 
nical training and rubber experience. Address Box No. 9894, care of INDIA 


RusBEeR Wor tp. 
WANTED: 


experience in this line. 
9892, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








REPRESENT ATIVE IN NEW ENGL LAND TERRITORY 
for a small Ohio rubber factory to sell on commission. This company has 
been in business over twelve years and is financially sound. It makes hard 
and soft rubber parts for a number of nationally known manufacturers. No 
objections to representative selling nonconflicting lines. Give age, experience, 
and reference. Address Box No. 9899, care of InpIA RuBBER Wor~Lp. 




















Liquid Latex Rubber 


All Strengths from 30 to 60% Dry Rubber 


PACKED IN TINS AND CASES AND IN STEEL DRUMS. 


CREPE SOLE RUBBER 


All Thicknesses 1/16” to 3/8”. 


HILTON, WALLACE @ CO., Ltd. 


59, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E. C. 3, ENGLAND 
HILWALCO, LONDON. 














Correspondence Invited. Telegrams: 











Synthetic Chicle 


SPECIAL GRADES 


For Textile, Paper, Leather, 
Printing Ink, Varnish, Cable 
Insulation, Mechanical Rubber 
and Other Trades. 


Write Us 
SWEETS LABORATORIES, Inc. 


423 West 127th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cable Address:—CHICLERO 


























OHIO DISTRIBUTOR: J. C. CLINEFELTER, Akron, Ohio 
Phone Lincoln 3492 305 Metropolitan Bldg. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


Super, Heavy Duty and Standard Calender Stock Shells 
For Any Purpose 


OFFICE AND 
FACTORY: 


CADIZ, OHIO 








Telephone Bowling Green 8033-8034 





F.W/. DUNBAR & CO., Inc. 


SEVEN WATER STREET, NEW YORK 


importers CRUDE RUBBER 





Cable Address ‘“DUNBARRUB” 





(Advertisements continued on page 118) 
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150 Nassau St NewYork 








Bibb 
Manufacturing Co. 


Macon, Ga. 





TIRE FABRICS 


OF 


DUALITY 
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LE CAOUTCHOUC & LA GUTTA-PERCHA 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL JOURNAL 





Official Organ of the French Rubber Industry 





RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA, CRUDE, MANUFACTURED AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

WIRES AND CABLES, VULCANIZED FIBRE, EBONITE, TYRES, 

BELTING, ASBESTOS, WAXCLOTH, 

GOODS, INSULATING MATERIALS, CELLULOID, BAKELITE, 


LINOLEUM, 


PLASTIC MASSES, ARTIFICIAL SILK, ETC. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY on the 15th 27th YEAR. 





Editorial & Commercial Offices—49, Rue des Vinaigriers, PARIS (X). 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 70 FRANCS. 








SURGICAL 


SOAH////ITELLLITTLL ELT TETT EET LLiLhLiss dill lll LLiiddlillls 
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; TECHNOLOGIST 





Testing, formulas, costs, experimental work 
on all classes of rubber products. Litigation. 


Frederick J. Maywald, F. C. S. 


301 Hoboken Road, Cor. 10th St. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1888 

















Classified Advertisements 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE: RUBBER FACTORY LOCATED IN CENTRAL IN- 


diana. This plant is equipped for the manufacture of tires and_ tubes, 
mechanical and molded rubber goods, and sponge rubber. 
operating and prompt possession can be given. 
of InpIA RUBBER WoRLp. 


The plant is 
Address Box No. 9896, care 




















CONSULTING RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ factory experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the country 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL TESTING 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick age tests 


EXPERT ADVICE TO COR- 
RECT FACTORY TROUBLE 


NEW PROCESSES & FORMULAS DEVELOPED 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828. Portage 5895-W 


Can You Use an Additional $100,000 Worth of Profitable 
Business Annually? 

If so, a prominent rubber engineer has developed a line of both special and staple 
items. ‘This line has been manufactured by a former connection for a National Sales 
0 tion. The facturing Company is not making the line due to a merger, 
but the Sales Connection is available. This business can be had under the supervision 
of the engineer on a profit sharing basis. 

This is an exesilent opportunity for a well financed plant now in mechanical lines or 
a plant desiring to diversify their production by going into mechanical lines. Address 
Box No. 9903, care of INDIA RUBBER WCRLD, for particulars and interview. 

















FOREIGN OPPORTUNITY 


Negotiations invited with Patentees and others respect- 
ing mechanical and general rubber goods for manufac- 
ture and sale in Great Britain. Write 

EMPIRE RUBBER COMPANY 
c/o C. E. Wagner, 794 North Main Street, Akron, Ohio 

















“DEPENDABLE” 


Rubberized Fabrics of All Kinds 


HOSPITAL SHEETING 
RAINCOAT CLOTHS 


MEADE RUBBER COMPANY 


STOUGHTON, MASS. 





FOR SALE 


Fully equipped, modern rubber fac- 
tory. Railroad siding. Natural water 
supply, experienced labor supply in vi- 
cinity, can be easily adapted to other 
than rubber manufacture. For further 
particulars address Box 262, Trenton, 


| N. J. 
































REVERTEX 


(Highly Concentrated Rubber Latex ) 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA: 


Revertex Corp. of America 
40 RECTOR STREET = NEW YORK,N. Y. 











BALATA REFINERS 


Precipitated 99% pure. Deresinated, for all purposes. 
Golf ball cores and covers ready for assembling, any 
quantity. Cover stock to your own specifications, 
quality guaranteed. 

CORONA WINDING MACHINES 
patented in all countries, leased on royalty. It winds 
perfect cores at a labor cost of less than one cent each. 
Used by many of the leading golf ball manufacturers 
of the United States. 

Correspond: Invited 
Huntingdon Manufacturing Co. 
MEADOWBROOK, PA. 

















M. NORTON & COMPANY 
MEDFORD, MASS. 
New, Old, Cured and Uncured Scrap Rubber 
ALL KINDS SECOND HAND RUBBER 


MILL MACHINERY BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Office and Warehouse, Locust Street, Medford, Mass. 





(Advertisements continued on page 120) 
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CONFIDENCE 





We are confident that the present depression in business is short-lived, and as proof of our con- 
fidence, we are continually investing our capital in the purchase of additional machinery and 
equipment, 

Our latest purchase is that of the CENTURY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Cicero, 
Chicago, Illinois. This plant was in operation up until a few months ago, and is equipped with 
modern up-to-date Machinery and Equipment, which we are in a position to furnish to the trade 
at exceptionally attractive prices. 

We offer, for your consideration, a most complete line of Guaranteed Rubber Working 
Machinery and Equipment, with an unexcelled Engineering and Erection service, including— 


MILLS WASHERS—CRACKERS—REFINERS 


24”x26”x84” Birmingham and Vaughn Mill Units 

22”x72” Farrel Mill Units 

20”x22”x60” Farrel, Vaughn, Thropp and Birmingham 
Units in units of one, two, three and four mills 

as and 54” Thropp, Birmingham and Vaughn 

ills 

24”, 30”, 36”, 42” and 45” Farrel, Birmingham, Allen 
and Adamson Mills 

6”x12” Experimental Mills 

No. 3 Banbury Mixers 

No. 9 Banbury Mixers 


TUBERS 


Nos. 1%, 1, 2, 3 and 4 Royle Perfected 

2”, 4” and 8” Allen and Housatonic 

2” and 4” Adamson 

6” and 8” Adamson, Clark, Akron Mold Tubers and 
Strainers 


CALENDERS 


24”x66” Birmingham, 
Calender Units 

22”x60” Farrel, Vaughn and Birmingham Calenders 

18”x54” Farrel, Birmingham and Thropp Calenders 

32”x50” Bridge’s Calenders 

16”, 40” and 48” Farrel and Birmingham Calenders 

All size two-roll Calenders 


Allen, W-S-M and Vaughn 


16”x36” Vaughn Washer Units 

18”x30” and 36” Farrel Heavy Duty Crackers 
24” and 30” Farrel and Birmingham Crackers 
22”x30"” Thropp extra heavy duty Cracker 
21”x24”x30” Vaughn and Thropp Refiners 
17”x19”x28” Farrel heavy duty Cracker 
16”x20”x40” Adamson Refiners 

14”x18”x30” Birmingham Refiner 

12”x16”x24” Vaughn Refiner 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


12’, 16’, and 18’ Birmingham and Thropp Belt Presses 

30”x60” Farrel Presses 

48”x48” Southwark and Farrel Presses 

42”x42” Southwark and Farrel Presses 

24”, 30” and 36” Farrel, Thropp and Southwark 
Presses 

12”, 15” and 18” Watson-Stillman, and Birmingham 
Presses 

Gooseneck, Toggle and Hand Presses 


HYDRAULIC VULCANIZERS 


12’x48”—16” ram Southwark 

10’x60”—20” ram Southwark 

8'x48”—14” ram Adamson 

12”, 14”, 16” and 18” ram Southwark and Williams 
6'x60”—24” ram Williams 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Laboratory Mills, Calenders, Presses, Testers, etc. 
Pumps—Steam and Motor Driven, Vacuum, Centrifugal, etc. 
Complete Tire and Tube Mold Equipment. 


Latest Type of Tire Saving Equipment. 
Black Rock Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. 


Banner Tire Building Machines, Spadone Bias Cutters, Scales, Shells, etc. 


Write, wire or telephone us for particulars and prices 


L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
680 N. Olden Avenue, Trenton, N. J. Adams, Arch and Union Sts., Akron, Ohio 
Victory Terminal, Neponset, Mass. 


California Warehouse and Representative 
HERBERT N. WAYNE 
501 Alameda St., Compton 
(Suburb of Los Angeles), Calif. 


Great Britain Representative 
FRANCIS PAISLEY 
76, Maryon Road 
London, S.E. 7, England 
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GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 
MILLS —6”"x12"”, 12”x24”, 16”x36”, 16”x42”, 18”x50”, 
20”x22”x60", 22”x72”, 24”x26”x84” Farrel, Thropp, 
Vaughn, Allen, W.S.M., Birmingham. 
CALENDERS—100”, 66”, 60”, 54”, 48”, 30”, 24”, in 2, 
3, 4-Roll Farrel, Adamson, Vaughn. 
TUBERS—Nées. 1, 2, 3, 4, Royle Perfected. 
STRAINERS—6”, 8”, 10” Allen, Adamson, etc. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES—14"x14’” Ten here 
24"x24”, 30”x30”, 36”x36”, 34”x34” (Seven Platens 
40”x40”", 44”x44”, 48”x48”, etc. 





MIXERS—4-100 gallon W.P. Mixers; 2-100 gallon Day | 


Mixers, 50, 75, 200 gal; other makes, Jacketed and 
Unjacketed. 
PUMPS—High and low pressure Triplex, all sizes, 


AIR COMPRESSORS—Ingersoll-Rand, Belt and Steam. | 


SLITTERS—Cameron, 50” and 60”; 64” Spadone Bias 
Cutter. 


VULCANIZERS—Allen 5’x12’ Quick Opening; 6’x24’, | 


5'x40’ Southwark, Birmingham. 
REFINERS—14"x18"x24”, 18”x22”x32”, Farrel, Allen. 
CRACKER S—16"x24", 16”x30” 16”x36” Birmingham. 
TIRE EQUIPMENT—Banner Machines, Vertical 
Heaters. Molds, etc. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY 
EXCHANGE 


319-323 Frelinghuysen Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 
Cable Address “URME” 





Classified Advertisements 


CONTINUED: 4 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: TWO HEAVY DUTY W. & P. MIXERS; ONE FARREL 
32-inch by 92-inch three-roll calender; three vacuum shelf driers; one No. 
27 Banbury mixer. Address Box No. 9886, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor Lp. 


FACTORY REBUILT CAMERON SLITTERS AT GREATLY RE- 


duced prices. Sizes 32”, 42”, 50”, 62”, 72”. Send for prices and descriptive 
literature. Address Box No, 9888, care of InprA RuBBER Wor -p. 


ONE ONLY, THROPP RUBBER MILL, SIZE 40” x 16” ROLLS. 
Complete with 50 h.p. motor, 3 phase, 60 cycles—220 volts, helical reduction 
gear and Cutler-Hammer control Address Box 9889, care of Inpta 
RuBBER WORLD. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: TWO HEAVY DUTY MIXERS. W. & P. PREFERRED; 
one Banbury mixer; two vacuum shelf driers. Address Box No. 9887, care 
of Inp1iA Russer Wortp. 


St. Louis Rubber Cement Co., Inc. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialists in the manufacture of Rubber Cements of all 
kinds and Compounds. Mail us your requirements for 
our prompt attention. 
























































CLEARING HOUSE FOR USED MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT AND OVERSTOCKS 


GEORGE W. SHERMAN 
964 Hazel St. AKRON, OHIO 
MAIL ADDRESS P. 0. BOX 630. 


We are now selling, for the owners, the machinery and 
equipment from the American Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

















NEW AND USED 


Rubber and Composition 
Machinery 


ROM the best and most diversified stock 

F of Rubber Machinery in the World, we 

offer single units or complete plants in 

most any desired combinations, with unsur- 

passed facilities for handling and rebuilding, 

and an Engineering Service founded on six- 
teen years’ constant contact with this trade. 


Our present stock is of better quality and lower price 
than ever before, and conclusive proof is our 3rd 
Quarter 1930 Stock List recently published. 


Mills from 6” to 84”, Calenders from 18” to 100”, 
Tubers and Strainers from 2” to 12”, 60 new and 
rebuilt Presses most any size, Dryers, Vulcanizers, 
Pumps, Accumulators, Gear Drives and Rubber Mill 
Motors for most any drive. No worn out or obsolete 
equipment included. 


STEWART BOLLING & CO., Inc. 


1105 Chester Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Phone—Main 5656 Cable—Stebol 








La GOMA 


Organ for the rubber and _ allied 
trades including Gutta Percha, Asbes- 
tos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 
materials, their derivatives and applica- 
tions. 

Founded in 1929 and _ published 
monthly La GOMA is the first and only 
periodical of the rubber industry in 
Spain. 

Subscription Rates 


Spain 10 pesetas per annum - 5 pesetas for six months 
Abroad 15 pesetas perannum - 8 pesetas for six months 


Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 


Juan Blanch Guerrero 
Calle de Moncada 4 


BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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YOU CAN'T GO WRONG WITH 


[Z iz a 2 
EE yg OE i i260) Joints 


(Patented) 











HEY are built for hard usage and lots of it—and 

they’ve proven their ability to give unsurpassed 
service on molding presses, tube molds, flap molds, and 
vulcanizers, both steam heated and those cooled down 
with water after each heat. 

The press at the left shows a typical installation of 
FLEXO JOINTS on a multi-platen press; there is a 
size and style for every swing joint requirement around 
the rubber shop. 

Try them; know how inexpensive and efficient they 
are. If you’re skeptical we will gladly send you some 
for examination and test. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO. 








4454 Manchester Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Riley Engineering & Sup. Co. Gaston E. Marbaix, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal Adelaide House, London 











; INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. ee 











AKRON, OHIO SOLE PRODUCERS 
MOLDS, CORES AND RUBBER MACHINERY 
HEATER PRESSES, ENGRAVING MACHINES A fs 8B E Ss T ; mM E 
WATCH CASE HEATERS, RETREAD EQUIPMENT REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 











SOUTHERN BRIGHTON MILLS 


L. D. TELEPHONE—WALNUT 9747 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1302 CANDLER BLDG. 


[ CORD 


TIRE FABRICS | fisene 


| BREAKER 





SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
Mills at SHANNON, GA. For 29 Years at Passaic, N. J. 
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AKRON, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


THE H. 0. CANFIELD CO. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber 
Goods, Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, 
and Cut Washers of all kinds 





Write for prices and samples 





Offices and Works - Bridgeport, Conn. 














oti 


Prices Quoted on Re- + 
ceipt of Patterns. It 

will pay you to get in | 
touch with us. $ 


FREMONT TOOL & DIE CO. 


434-36 North Wood Street 


Established 1910 


Cutting Dies 


of every descrip- 
tion for cutting 
Soles, Heels, 
Shims. Test Speci- 
men Dies and 
General Rubber 


Footwear. 


FREMONT, OHIO 














Tests of Rubber 


are made regularly —_ 
the Durometer and 
. Elastometer. No rub- 
‘ ber man_ should _ be 
. without them. They 
are used as Pocket od 
struments or adjustable 
to bench stands, and will make thousands of tests per day. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet R-4 just out, on our LATEST 
IMPROVED INSTRUMENTS. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
VAN WYCK AVENUE AND CARLL ST., JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
Agents for Great Britain, Coats Machine Tool Co., Ltd., London. 





For Germany, Italy and Spain, Alfred H. Schutte, Kéln-Deutz, eto, 





PRET UTUCEPECTCCCCEOCOCCCCCOCCCCCOCCCCECRCRCOCRCRCRRORRCERERERECR ERE REECE R EEE SESEREEESESESESSEEESSEEE! 
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BERLIN S.W. 19 


A LEADER FOR MORE THAN 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


| A trade journal for the Rubber, Gutta-Percha, Asbestos, 
| and Celluloid Industries and Their Allied Trades. 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION FOR THE RUBBER GOODS TRADE 
Published Every Friday 


FORTY YEARS 





Subscription in Germany 
Subscription in Other Countries - RM 32 Per Year 


- - RM 24 Per Year 





An excellent advertising medium for those wishing to 
establish trade connections in Germany. 


MAIN OFFICE 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


KRAUSENSTRASSE 35/36 
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GOTTLOB’S 
Technology of Rubber 


A handbook on Rubber Technology 
covering the general and special tech- 
nology of the subject. 


Valuable references of the nature and 
chemistry of raw rubber and rubber 
latex, accelerators, aging, mechanical 
testing, vulcanizing and synthetic rubber. 


A useful book for those who desire 
information on processes of rubber 
chemistry and manufacturing. 


Available now at $10.50 
Postpaid 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 














COLONIAL oO} QUALITY 


VITRIFIED PORCELAIN FORMS 
FOR DIPPED RUBBER 


The Only Manufacturers of One Piece 
Up-To-Date Closed End Forms 


COLONIAL INSULATOR CO. 


Established 1894 AKRON, OHIO 





























OHMLAC KAPAK 


(Refined Elaterite) 


For the Rubber Trade 


The finest quality of Hydrocarbon Com- 
pounds made. Write us today about your 
requirements. 


Ohmlac Paint & Refining Co. 
Refinery and Manufacturing Plant: Clearing, Il. 
General Offices—Marquette Building, Chicago 





ae FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 











Pure Rubber Sheets 

Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 

Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps : 

Guimpes & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 

Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 

All Styles Rubber Randprint Rubber 
Aprons 


‘\ Sheet Gum cut to pattern for manufacturers 


Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 


RAND RUBBER CO., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 









The WILSON 
RUBBER COMPANY : 


CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Industrial, Electrician, Surgeon and | 


Household | 


RUBBER GLOVES 














DAVIDSON RUBBER 
COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Specializing in the Manufacture of 
Highest Quality 


Water Bottles, Fountain Syringes 
and Baby Nipples 


‘QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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BUYERS’ 


GU 


IDE 





Alphabetical list of the advertisers who manufacture and deal in rubber goods, rubber machinery, equipment, supplies and 


compounding ingredients. 


is for the convenience of our readers, and not a part of the ‘adv ertisers’ contract. 


sibility to advertisers for its correctness. 


If unable to find what you want, Communicate with us and we will try to help you. 
InptA RusBeR WoRLD assumes no respon- 


This list 














ACCELERATORS. 
American Cyanamid Co., 
York 


Du Pont, B. I., de Nemours & 
»» Ime., Wilmington, Del. 
Hall, O. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 


New 


tubber Service Laboratories Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 

Vanderbilt, B. T., Co., Ine., 
New York. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 

ACCESSORIES—Automobile. 

General Tire & Rubber Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


ACCUMULATORS—Hydraulic. 
Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Ansonia, Oonn. 

Farrel-Birmingham  Co., Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

Lake Brie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Sonthwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Cu- 
dahy, Wis. 

Watson-8tillman Co., The, 


Inc., 


New 


York. 
Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ACIDS. 
Nangatuck Chemical Co., 
tuck, Conn. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
York. 


Nauga- 


New 


ACTIVE CARBONS. 


Societe de Recherches et d'Ex- 
ploitations Petroliferes, Paris 
(16e), France. 


AGING APPARATUS. 


Bmerson Apparatus Co., 
Mass, 


Melrose. 


AGITATOBS. 
Day, J. H., Co., 
Ohio. 


The, Cincinnati, 


AIRPLANE CLOTHS. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York 
ALUMINUM FLAKE. 
Aluminum Flake Co., The. 
Akron, Ohio. 


ANTIMONY—Golden and Crimson. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Naugatuck Chemical OCo., Nauga- 


tuck, Conn, 
Rare Metal Products Ce., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
Tyson Bros., Inc., Woodbridge, 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 
ANTIOXIDANT 
Hall, ©. P., Co., The, Akron, 
Ohio. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn 
Vanderbilt, 'R. T., Co., Ine., 
New York. 
APRONS—Eubber. 
Aldan Rubber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Archer Rubber Oo., Milford, 
Mass. 
Canfield Rubber Co., The, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Chicago Rubber Olothing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 


eS 

Omo Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Plymouth Rubber Oo., 
Canton, Mass. 

Rand Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
x. ¥. 

Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 

United States 


Ine., 


Rubber Co., New 


York. 
ASBESTINE, 
Harshaw Chemical OCo., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
International Pulp Co., New 
York. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 
Williams, C. K., & Co., Easton, 
Pa. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine., New 
York. 
ASPHALTS. 


Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Hall, 0. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 


AUTO TOP FABRICS, 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Can- 
ton, Mass 

Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., The, 
Trenton, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 


Yor 
BALATA. 

Hankin, Geo., & Co., London, 
England. (Weeks, Handy & 
Co., Inc., New York). 

Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Mass. 

BALATA—Refined. 

Huntingdon Mannfacturing Co., 

Meadowbrook, 


BALIL—Golf Parts. 
Hnntingdon Mannfacturing Co., 
Meadowbrook, Pa. 


BALLS—Golf, 
Huntingdon Manufacturing Co., 
Meadowbrook, 
United States ‘Rubber Co., New 
York. 


BALLS, DOLLS AND TOYS. 
Seamless Rubber Oo., The, New 


Haven, Conn. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
BANKING, 
International Acceptance Bank, 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 


BARYTES. 

DeLore, ©. P., Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

Hammill & Gillespie; Inc., New 
York, N. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

MeNulty, Joseph A., New York. 

Tyson Bros., Inc., Woodbridge, 


N. J. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
York. 


Ine., New 


BATHING CAPS. 
Omo Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Plymouth Rubber Co.,  Ine., 
Canton, Mass. 
Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 
United States Rubber Oo., New 
York, 


BEAD BUILDING MACHINES. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cu- 
dahy, 8. 


BEAD FLIPPERS. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cu- 
dahy, s. 


BEARINGS—Oilless. 


Rhoades, R. W., Metaline o. 
Inc., Long Island City, N. 


BELT FOLDING MACHINES. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia. Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham OCo., Inc., 
Derby, Conn 
BELTING—Rubber. 


Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
J. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Empire Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Gutta Percha and Rubber, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Canada, 

Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New York Belting & Packing Co., 
New York. 


BELTING—Rubber (Continued). 
Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, 


N. J. 
bee States Rubber Co., New 


BENTONITE, 
Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, 7%. 


BENZOL, 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
— Bros., Inc., Woodbridge, 
Inc., New 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
ork. 


BLADDERS. 
Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 


BLANC FIXE, 
Harshaw Chemical 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Waldo, HB, M. & F., Ine., Muir- 

kirk, Md. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
York. 


Co., The, 


Inc., New 


BLANKETS—Printers’, 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 


The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J, 
Tinited States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
BOILERS. 
Biggs Boiler Works Co., The, 
Akron, 


Thropp, William R., Son’s Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 
United States Rubber Co., 
York. 


New 


BRAIDERS—Hose. 


New England Butt Co., 
dence, 1, 


Provi- 


BRAKE LINING—Asbestos. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
= Rubber Co., Trenton, 
J 


Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


BRUSHING MACHINES AND 
BRUSHES. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


BUFFING MACHINES, 
Emerson Apparatus Oo., Melrose, 
Mass. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
Utilty Manufacturing Co., 
ahy, Wis. 


Cud- 
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QUALITY COUNTS 


Our best customers 
are the leaders in the 
rubber industry. 


They Know Quality! 3 
CLAREMONT WASTE MFG.CO.) “Goons 


DEPT.IR CLAREMONT, N.H. U.S.A. 














DRIERS and WATER 
SEPARATORS 


FOR 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Can Name Attractive Prices on Castings, 
Forgings, Plate Work and Special Machinery 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 


Dodge Building, 53 Park Place, New York City 


— 
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i 
Cuicaco RUBBER 
CLOTHING COMPANY 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
vesine* MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wilson Bldg. 
1270 Broadway Rubber Surface Clothing 
Single and Double Texture 

day Dog = ieee of re Rubber 
742 Everett St. ee ane 
Portland, Ore. Rubber Aprons—H ospital 


Sheetings — Rubber Blankets 
and Specialties 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Proofing for the Trade 


Every Modern Facility for This 
Work 


Experimental Department 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
130 N. Wells St. 
Room 1107 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
711 N. 17th St. 


Inquiries Invited 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Main Office 
and Factory 











inl 
1 
itl 


| 











Mechanical Rubberware 
When You Need It 


a complete line of mechanicals, ex- 
cluding hose and belting, made to 
specifications and shipped promptly 
sales to jobbers only 

bumpers, slabs, sheet, strips, gaskets 
—in any quantities needed and desired 
qualities 


ELKHART RUBBER WORKS 





ELKHART, INDIANA 








PLASTOMETER | 

An exclusive Puseyjones 
product—the accepted 
standard for measuring 
| the density and hardness. 

of mechanical rubber. 








Manufacturers of 
| THE ANDERSON SOLE CUTTING 
and EMBOSSING MACHINE 


THE PATTEN SOLE 
| CUTTING MACHINE 


| FOR CUTTING SOLES, TAPS AND 
| 


| | The Wellman Company 
| 








OTHER IRREGULAR SHAPES 
AT ANY BEVEL FROM 27° TO 90° 
FROM SHEET STOCK. 


WELLMAN COMPANY IS IN A POSI- 
TION TO WORK OUT MANY OF 
YOUR ENGINEERING PROBLEMS, 
TO DESIGN AND BUILD ANY TOOL 
OR LIGHT MACHINE NEEDED IN 
YOUR FACTORY. 


| Send Us Blue Prints 


of Your Requirements 


Wellman Company 


Engineers and Machinists 


MEDFORD, MASS. 
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BULBS. 
Pavol Rubber Co., 
R. 


Seamless Rubber Co., Fhe, New 
Haven, Conn. 
United States 


Providence, 


Rubber Oo., New 


York. A ss 
Whitall Tatum Co., New York. 


CADMIUM YELLOW. 


Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. , a 

Harsheaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Waldo, BE. M. & F., Inc., Muir- 
kirk, Md. 

&Vishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
ork 

CALENDER SHELIA. 
Gammeter, W. F., Co., The, 


, Co., The, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
National Sherardizing & Machine 
Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 


CALENDER SCREW-DOWN — Mo- 


tor Driven. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Oo., Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

CALENDERED GOODB, 

Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
Mass. 

Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Meade Rubber Co., Stoughton, 
Mass. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Can- 


, Mass. 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 


 & 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


CALENDEBRS. 
AGamson Machine Co., The, 

Akron, Ohio. 
Farrel- Birmingham Co., Ince., 
Ansonia, Conn _ 


y, Conn. 
Nagle Machine Co., Brie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., ‘Brie, Pa. 
Thropp, William R., Son's Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


CALENDERS—Brake Lining. 


Black Rock Mfg. Co. The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
CALENDERS—Embossing, 
Farrel- Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - — Co., Inc., 


Derby, 
Textile- rintahing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


CALENDERS—Packing. 


Black Rock Mfg. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Co., The, 


CARBON BLACK. 
Binsey & Smith Co., New York. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., ine., Boston, 


Mas 
Hall, °C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Huber, J. M., Inc., New York. 
7 Carbon Co., Charleston, 
w. 


oumeene, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 

Wisknick-Tumpeer, 
York. 


. 


Inc., New 
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CARBON, TETRACHLORIDE AND 
BISULPHIDE. 


Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 

CASTINGS. 

Adamson Machine Co., The, AK- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrel-Birmingham Oo.,  Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel-Birmingham Oo.,  Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., Erle, Pa. 


CAUSTIC SODA. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 


York. 


CEMENT CHURNS. 


American Tool & Machine 
Boston, Mass. 


Co., 


CEMENT—Rubber. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
St. Louis Rubber Cement Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tingley-Reliance Rubber 

Rahway, N. J. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


Corp., 


CHEMISTS—Consulting Rubber. 


Maywald, F. J., Carlstadt, N. J. 
Olin, R. R., Laboratories, Akron, 
Ohio. 


CHICLE—Synthetic. 
Sweets Laboratories, 
a. &. 


New York, 


CHINA CLAY. 


Hammill & - ied Inc., New 
York, 


Harshaw Chemeteat Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Huber, J. M., Inec., New York. 


Taintor Co., The, Bayonne, N. J. 


bay ge R. T., Co., Ine., 
New Yor! 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York, 

Wiehnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 

CHROMIUM—Oxide. 

Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
= Joseph A., New York, 


— BE. M. & F., Inc., 

— Cc. K., & Co., Easton, 

at ~ oatneama 
Yor 


New 


Inc., New 


CHROMIUM PLATING 


National Sherardizing & Machine 
Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 


CHUCKS—Automatic Core. 
Bridgwater Machine Oe., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 
India Machine & Rubber Mold 
Co., The, Akron. Ohio. 
National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


CLEANERS—Crude Rubber. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


CLICKING MACHINES. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, Mass. 


CLOTHING—Waterproof. 


Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. 

Badger Raincoat Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Wis. 

Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

United States Rubber Co., 
York. 


New 


CLUTOH BRAKES—Pneumatic, 


Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 

Derby, Conn. 
CLUTCHES—Friction. 

American Tool & Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 


Derby, Conn. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES—Mag- 
netic. 


Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel- Birmingham Ce., Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 
COLORS. 
Binney & Smith Co., New York. 
Du Pont, EB. I., De Nemours & 


is Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. ¥. 
Harshaw Chemical Co.. The, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Huber, J. M., Inc., New York. 
MeNulty, Joseph A., New York. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 
Tyson Bros., Inc., Woodbridge, 


N. J. 
Waldo, E. M. & F., Inc., Muir- 


kirk, Md. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 

— Cc. K., & Co., Easton, 
a. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 


COLORS—Balloon. 

Du Pont, E. I., De Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co., 

New York, N. Y. 


COMBS. 
Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 
United States Rubber Co., 
York. 


New 


COMPRESSORS—Air, 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


CONNECTORS—Air. 
— Standard Mold Co., Akron, 


CONTROLLERS—Temperature. 


Rrietol Co., The, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


CORD—Pure Rubber. 


estuon Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


=— Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 
nn, 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
BR. 3 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divisien, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New York Belting & Packing 
Co., New York. 

United States Rubber Oe., 
York. 


New 


COTTON GOODS. 

See Ducks and Drills 
Hollands 
Osnaburgs 
Sheetings 
Tire Fabrics 


COUPLINGS—Flexible and Rigid. 


Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel- Birmingham Oo.,  Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

CRACKERS. 

Adamson Mechine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Erie Foundry Co., 

Farrel - Birmingham Ce., " Ime., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Ooe.,  Ine., 


Derby, Conn. 
Nagle Machine Oo., Erie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


CRANES. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CRANES—Hydraulic. 
Watson-Stillman Co., The, New 
York. 
CUTTERS—Band. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 


ron, Ohio. 

Black Rock Mfg. Co., The, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 

Utility Manufacturing Oe., Oud- 
ahy, Wis. 


CUTTERS—Bias. 


Farrel- Birmingham Co., Ime., 


Derby, Conn. 
National Rubber Machinery Oo., 


Akron, Ohio, 
Spadone Machine Co., Inc., New 
York. 


CUTTERS—Crude Rubber. 

Black Rock Mfg. Oe., The, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Peerless Machine Co., The, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ine., 


CUTTERS—Jar Rings, Washers, eto. 
Black Rock Manufacturing Oo., 
The, Bridgeport, Conn, 
CUTTERS—Scrap Rubber. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, 
J. 


CUTTERS—Sole. 

Wellman Co., Medford, Mass. 

CUTTERS—Stock. 

Black Rock Mfg. Co., The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Housatonic Machine & Tool Oo., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CUTTERS—Strip. 


Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., Ine., 
Derby, Conn. 

New England Butt Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


CUTTERS—Tape. 


Black Rock Mfg. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Co., The, 
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‘Te Peerless High Speed Rubber Cutter will cut all 
grades of crude rubber into slices of desired thickness 
with a capacity of 60,000 to 75,000 pounds daily. 


Belt or motor driven it is economical as only three horse 
power is required. 


Durable—Speedy—A Labor Saver. 
“Know Your Costs” 


PEERLESS MACHINE CO. 
1218 SIXTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 

















WESTERN RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Rubber for the Industries 


We Supply 
Automotive Manufacturers Plumbers Brass Goods Manufacturers Railroads 
Furniture Manufacturers Electrical Goods Manufacturers Radio Manufacturers 


Let us figure on your specifications 
PUMP VALVES PACKINGS GASKETS BUMPERS - INSULATORS SPECIAL MOULDED GOODS 
Factory at Goshen, Indiana 


SALES OFFICES 
Goshen, Ind. Chicago Milwaukee Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit St. Louis Cleveland 





























TO SELL 
ORGAN OF THE FRENCH SYNDICATE IN FRANCE 


OF RUBBER ANDALLIED INDUSTRIES 
e 
ouc published by the French Syndicate of Rubber, grouping 


Da RECHE On over 200 manufacturers. 
for RUE DUPHOT. PARI S ie Encyclopédie du Caoutchouc & des Industries qui s’y 
e 






Advertise your products in the Revue Générale du Caoutch- 





Rattachent 


This large size volume constitutes a new and interesting de- 

PA ‘@) Ni 2 bed LY REVI E YW, parture for technical works. It is edited by 25 French technicians 
who have magne Pg ~— in —_> oa that ee treats the 
question in whic e has specialized. 3 well-authenticated 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION To) FRS work with more than three hundred illustrations forms the most 


FREE love) 4 SENT ON APPLICATION complete collection of all present knowledge on rubber in the 


French language. Per copy bound, $6.; per copy sewn in paper 
covers, $5. 
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India Rubber 








CUTTERS—Tire. 
Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
Peerless Machine Co., The, Ra 
cine, Wis. 


CUTTERS—Tread. 
Black Rock Mfg. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
National-Erie Co., 
Utility Manufacturing Co., 
by, Wis. 


Co., The, 


Erie, Pa. 
Cuda- 


DENSIMETERS. 
Stowe & Woodward Co., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 


DENTAL GUM. 


Rand _ Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. 


United “States Rubber Co., New 


Yor 


DENTAL RUBBER DAM. 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 


a A 
Rand pcre Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. 


United ‘States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
DEVULCANIZERS. 
Biggs Boiler Works Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


DIE SINKING AND ENGRAVING. 
Fort Hill Engraving Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The, 
New Haven, Conp. 
Meciianical Mold & Machine Co., 


The, Akron, Ohio, 
DIES. 
Akron Equipment Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 
Fort Hill Engraving Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Fremont Tool & Die Co., Fre- 


mont, Ohio. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., New 


Haven, Conn. 
Housatonic Machine & Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mechanical Mold & Machine Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
DIES—Cutting, 
Fort Hill Engraving Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Fremont Tool & Die o., Fre- 
mont, Obio. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The, 
New Haven, Conn. 
DIES—Embossing. 
Fort Hil! Engraving Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
DIES—Marking, 
Fort Hill Engraving Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The, 
New Haven, Conn. 


DIPPED GOODS. 
feamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 


DIPPED GOODS FORMS. 


Colonial Insulator Co., The, Ak- 


ren, Ohio. 
Seville Porcelain OCo., Seville, O. 


DOLLS. 
Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 
— States Rubber Co., New 
ork. 


DOUBLING MACHINES. 
American Tool & Machine Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., iIne., 


Derby, Conn. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 
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DRESS SHIELD MATERIAL. 
Aldan Rubber Co., Philadelphia, 
P. 


a. 

Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. 

Canfield Rubber Co., The, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Omo Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Can- 
ton, Mass. 


_— Rubber Co., Inc. Brooklyn, 


United “States Rubber Co., New 


York. 
DRIERS—Cloth. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel- Birmingham Oo., Ine., 


Derby, Conn. 
Textile- JFinishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. 


DRUMS—Tire Building. 


Bridgwater Machine OCo., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 
National Rubber Machmery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wisconsin. 


DRYING MACHINES. 
American Process Co., New York. 
Carrier Engineering Corp., New- 


ark, N. J. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel- Birmingham Co., Ine., 
Derby, Conn 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I 


DUCKS AND DRILLS. 
Adams, H. J., Co., The, Akron, 


Ohio. 
Callaway Mills, Inc., New York. 


Curran & Barry, New York. 
Lane. J. H., & New York 


and Chicago. 


Co., 


DUROMETERS. 
Shore Instrument & —_ Ce., 
The, Jamaica, N. 


ENGINEERING DEVICES. 


Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


EXPEBIMENTAL WORK. 
Maywald, F. J., Carlstadt, N. J. 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 

Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


EYELETTING MACHINES. 


United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


FABRIC COATING MACHINES. 
American Tool & Machine Co, 
Boston, Mass. 


FACTICE, 
See Rubber Substitutes. 


FINGER COTS. 
Davol Rubber Oo., Providence, 


Seamless Rubber Oo., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 

Whitall Tatum Co., New York. 

Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio. 


FIXTURES — Hot Water Bottle, 
Combination. 
Davidson Rubber 

Mass. 


Co., Boston, 


FLOCK—COTTON, 


Claremont — Mfg. Co., Ciare- 
mont, N. 


FLOORING. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Ine., 
Canton, Mass. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 

FOSSIL FLOUR. 

Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 


GAGES—Hardness. 
Pusey & Jones Corporation, The, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 
The, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Stowe & Woodward Co., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass, 


GAGES—Magnetic, 
Magnetic Gauge Co., The, Akron, 
Ohio. 


GAGES—Pressure, 
Bristol Co., The, 
Conn. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., 
ahy, Wis. 


Waterbury, 


Cud- 


GAGES—Thickness, 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Randall, Frank &., 
Mass. 


Waltham, 


GAGES—tTire Pressure, 


Schrader’s, A., Son, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


GASKETS. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Canfield, H. 0O., Co., Bridgeport, 


mikari Rubber Works, BEilkhart, 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Garlock Packing Co., The, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Linear Packing & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

York Belting & Packing 

Co., New York. 

a Rubber Co., Trenton, 


- A 
United States Rubber Co., 

York. 
Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 


ww Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


New 


GASTEX. 


General Atlas Carbon Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


GEAR CUTTING. 


Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Ince., 
Ansonia, Cenn. 
Farrel - a Co., Ince., 


Conn. 
Nationai-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


GEARS, 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham OCo.,  Ine., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
GEARS—Helical. 
Farre:- Birmingham Co., _ Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel- Birmingham Co.,  Ince., 
Derby, Conn. 
Farrel- Birmingham Co.,  Ine., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
GEARS—Herringbone, 
Farrel- Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel- Birmingham Co., Ine., 
Derby, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


GEARS—Reduction, 


Farrel - Birmingham Co., Ine 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., 
Derby, Conn. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 


Inc., 


GEARS—Worn. 


Utility Manufacturing Co., 
ahy, is. 


Cud- 


GEM DUCK. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc. -» Can- 
ton, Mass. 


GLOVES—Electricians’, 
and Surgeons’, 


Davol Rubber Co., 
R. 1. 


Household 


Providence, 
Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 


Haven, Conn. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
Wilson Rubber Co., 


Canton, Ohio. 
GRAPHITE, 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, 
Inc., New York. 


GRINDERS—Hard Rubber Dust. 
"0 H., Co., The, Cincinnati, 


Farrel - Birmingha 
hae oe gham Co., _ Ine., 
GUAYULE RUBBER, 
Continental Rubber Co., New 
ork, 
Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., 


New York. 


GUTTA PERCHA. 


Hankin, Geo., & Co., London, 
England. (Weeks, "Handy & 
Co., Inc., New York). 


Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Mass. 


HARD RUBBER DUST. 
Muehlstein, H., & Oo., 


Inc., 
New York. - 
Reclaiming 
I 


Somerset Rubber 


Works. New Brunswick. N. J. 
Weber, Hermann, Hoboken, N. J, 


HARD RUBBER GOODS. 
— Rubber Co., Providence, 


Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Conn. 


Stokes, Joseph, Rubber Co., 
United ‘States| Rubber o., 
New York. 
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AERO BRAND RUBBER 


Sulphur 


Aero Brand Rubber Sulphur is carefully 
ground to definite specifications, air 
floated and bolted through silk. Shipped 
promptly from large stocks. You will be 
entirely satisfied with it. 


Our Rubber Chemicals are of high qual- 
ity and uniformity and insure freedom 
from factory troubles. 
Send for complete in- 
formation on accelera- 
tors and sulphur. 





D.P.G —D.0.T.G—No. 49 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
555 Filth Avenue New York 
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ILLED By The 
GODS 
would not make 
it finer 





C-C-O-WHITE 


REGISTERED 





The .Finest of 
CALCIUM CARBONATE PIGMENTS 


Water Ground Water Floated Silk Bolted 


Whiting consumers will find 


C-C-O-WHITE Superior 


WE URGE YOUR TESTING IN 

PRODUCTS WHERE YOU DESIRE 

TO IMPROVE THE GRAIN OR 
SMOOTHNESS. 


This product is manufactured by C. P. DE LORE CO., ST. LOUIS, 
MO., and is not a by-product. 

















PIRELLI 


MILAN, ITALY 


ELECTRICAL CABLES & WIRES 
INSULATING MATERIAL AND 
ACCESSORIES 
PNEUMATIC AND SOLID TYRES, 
ACCESSORIES 
ALL ARTICLES ON INDIA-RUBBER 
EBONITE, PROOFED CLOTH, Etc. 
(Technical, Surgical and Sundries) 


SISTER HOUSES AND BRANCHES 
All over Italy—England—Spain—France— 
South America 
WORKS 
In Italy—Spain—England and Argentine 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
Near Singapore and in the Idand of Java 











100% INCREASED PRODUCTION 


THE MORRIS 


MECHANICAL GOODS TRIMMER 





For Round or Cir- 
cular Molded Goods 





of all Descrip- 
tions to the 
Smallest Sizes 
Molded. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FE. W. ‘MORRIS 


6312 Winthrop Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Smee PPOs me< 
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HARD RUBBER GOCDS.—Drug- 
gists’ and Stationers’ Sundries. 


Rubber Co. Providence, 





Davol 
R 


 * 

Pirelli, Milan, Ita.y . 
Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Stokes, Joseph, 
Trenton, N. J. 
— States Rubber Co., New 


Rubber Co., 


Yo 
whital Tatum Co., New York, 


HARD RUBBER GOODS—Elec- 
trical. 
Stokes, a> Rubber Co., 


Trenton, N. J. i 
United States Hubber Co., New 


York 


HAT BAGS. 
New Yerk Belting & Packing Co., 
New York. 


HEEL NAILS. 
United Shoe Machinery 
ration, Boston, Mass. 


Corpo- 


HEELS. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Can 
ton, Mass. 

a States Rubber Co., New 
York 


HEELS AND SOLES. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass 

— Rubber Co., Dehteepeet, 


x "Rubber Co., Trenton, N. z. 

Bases Percha and Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos- -Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., 
Canton, Mass. 

— States Rubber Co., New 
Yor 
enue 
Ind. 


Rubber Co., Goshen, 


HOISTS. 


Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 


HOISTS—Hydraulic. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
wi 


4 8. ’ 
Watson-Stillman Co., The, New 
York, 


HOSE—Armored. 


Woven Steel Hose 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 


& Rubber 


HOSE—Rubber. 


Air Brake, Fire, Garden, Pneu- 
matic, Suction, Submarine, 
Vacuum, Dredging Sleeves, Ra- 
diator. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N. J 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Home Rubber Oo., Trenton, N. J. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan. 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New York Belting & Packing 
Oo., New York. 

Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, 


m. 2 

United States Rubber Co., New 
ork. 

Western Rubber Co., Goshen, 
Ind. 
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HOSE—Rubber (Continued) 


Woven Steel Hose & Rubber 
Co., Trenton, N, J. 


HOSE—Rubber Lined. 


Cotton and Linen. 
Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N. J 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gutta Percha and _ Rubber, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

~—— Rubber Co., Trenton, 


J. 

wand Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of “a Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. 

New York Belting & _ Co., 
New York. 

= States Rubber Co., New 
Yo 


a “Steel Hose & Rubber Oo., 
Trenton, N. J. 


HOSE FITTINGS—Brass. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Western Rubber Co., Goshen, 
nd. 

Yerdon, William, Fort Plain, 

New York. 


HOSE LININGS. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gutta Percha and Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New "York Belting & Packing 
Co., New York. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


HOSE MACHINES. 


Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - — Co., Inc., 
Derby, Con 

National- Erie ~ .» Erie, Pa. 

New England Butt Co., 
dence, R. I. 

Spadone Machine Co., Inc., New 
York, N. 

Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Provi- 


HCSE WIRING MACHINES. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


HOSPITAL SHEETINGS. 


Aldan Rubber Oo., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
Mass. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
“o., Cambridge, Mass. 
Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 


Conn, 

Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Meade Rubber Co., Steughton, 
Mass. 

Omo Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Ine., Oan- 
ton, Mass. 

Rand Rubber Co., Inc., Brook- 
yea. BK. YF. 

Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Yerk. 


HYDROCARBONS. 
— Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
Ohmlac Paint & Refining Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Wishnick- “ee saa Inc., New 


York, 

ICE BAGS. 

Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. I 


Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 
— States Rubber Co., New 


Yo 
whitali Tatum Co., New York. 


INFUSORIAL EARTH—See Fossil 
Flour. 


INNER TUBES. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., 
ton, N. J. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada, 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


Tren- 


INSULATED WIRE AND CABLES. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., New York. 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 
United States Rubber Ce., New 
York. 


INSULATING COMPOUNDS. 


Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 
n, 
Gutta Percha and Rubber, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
Robertson, H. H., Co., 
burgh, Pa. 


Pitts- 


INSULATING MACHINERY. 

Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, O 

Brie Foundry Co., Brie, Pa. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Housatonic Machine & Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nagle Machine Co., Brie, Pa. 

National-Prie Co., Erie, Pa. 

New ee Butt Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 

“—, =, “& Sons, Paterson, 


IRON OXIDE—See Red Oxide. 


JAR RING CUTTING MACHINES. 
Black Rock Mfg. Co., The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


JAR RINGS. 
— Mfg. Co., Trenton, 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass 

Canfield Rubber Co., Titasnoent, 
Conn. 


JAR RINGS (Continued) 


Gutta Percha and Rubber, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New York Belting & Packing 
Co., New York. 

od States Rubber Co., New 


Western Rubber Co., Goshen, 
Ind. 

JOINTS—Expansion, 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

JOINTS—Pipe. 


Diamond Metal Products Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Flexo Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Cu- 
dahy, Wis. 


JOINTS—Swing. 


Barco Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Diamond Metal Products Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Flexo Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Erie Co., Brie, Pa. 


KNIVES. 


Fremont Tool & Die Co., Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 


Biggs Boiler Works Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 
oo Co., The, Waterbury, 
Day, J. H., Co., The, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Emerson Apparatus Co., Melrose, 
Mass. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel-Birmingham o.,  Ine., 
Derby, Conn. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
Shore Instrument <" Mfg. Oo., 
The, Jamaica, N, Y. 


LAMPBLACK, 


Binney & Smith Co., New York. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Clevelanc. Ohio. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 

Wishnick-Tnmpeer. Inc., New 
York. 


LATEX—Rubber. 


Hankin, Geo., & Co., London, 


England. (Weeks, Handy & 
Co., Inc.. New York). 
Hilton, Wallace & Co., Ltd., 


London, England. 
Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Mass. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


LATHES—Hard Rubber. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


LATHES—Jar Ring. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Thropp, William R., Son’s Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


LEAD—Oleate. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 


Whehuick- -Tumpeer, Inc., New 
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British 
Irstitutinin 
of the 


Rubber tndustry 


The following papers have been published in the 
“IRI Transactions’ Volume V and Volume VI, 
No. I :— 


“On the roger £ of Rubber Mixings,” W. Cecil Davey, 






































































put your 
money into 
KERITE you make 
an investment in 


Ree, Aldo, Aal (Sc.) and T. Ohya 
“The Ageing of “so Contained in Rubber Goods,” Dr. service. You do more 
Guy Barr. S. 





“Comparison of Acetylene Black with Gas Black and Lamp- 


‘i than buy conductors, 
eu SS AIC M.Sc., F.LC., F.LR.1. and N. H. insulation and pro- 


“ of Combustion of Rubber, Gutta-Percha and Balata,” i = aeare Ai tection. You obtain 


H. Messenger, A.R.C.Sc., M.Sc. 2 
“The Swelling “* a Rubber in Liquids,” J. R. Scott, the best possible 
combination of the 


M.Sce., Ph.D., 
“Steam Fc ca ti a Economy in the Rubber Factory,” a 
most desirable quali- | 
ties in permanent if, 


G. B. Williamson, M.I. Mech.E. 
“Standardization of Vulcanization Testing,” J. R. Scott, 

form. KERITE re-_ }/ 
mains long after the 


Ph.D., F.LC 
price is forgotten. 





“Some Aspects of Rubber Manufacture in America,” Herbert 
Rogers, F.C.S., aR 

“Vulcanization ‘Experiments with Aniline Sulphate,” A. 
Zeitlin, A.I.C., A.I.R.I. (Se.) and L. H. Williams. 

“The Accelerating Influence of a Basic Azo-Dye in Vulcaniza 
tion,” Dr. T. J. Drakeley and A. G. Coulson. 

“Some Fundamental Rubber Problems,” Professor G. Staf- 
ford Whitby. y f au, hil 

——— Tyre Design e Affected by Modern Motor j A Zi AYA 

ransportation,” W. E. Shively. t INSULATED ne } i) 

“Rubber as a Substitute for Leather,” Dr. P. Schidrowitz. ME KERITE wnassaute COMPANY lis iM 

“Machine Testing of Pneumatic Covers,"’ L. J. Mountford, NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO A 
B.S ! WAN Hi WAG f Hii Mt NT HEWN 

i HEE SANE CATO EA CAT 


Sc. 

“Risks of the Rubber Worker and their Prevention,” W. G. 
Martin, F.I.C., F.LR.1. 

“Application of Electricity to the Rubber Industry,” F. 
Walker, A.M.I. Mech.E. 

“Comparison between the effect of Single, Double and 
Treble Shifts on the Fatigue of the Worker,”’ Dr. H. M. 
Vernon. 

“Anti-oxidants,”’ Dr. W. J. S. Naunton 


“The Manufacture of Reclaimed Rubber,’’ R. F. Pearson. 
“The Testing of Reclaimed Rubber,” W. E. Stafford. 
“A comparison of the Effect of Pigment Reinforcement of 

Crude and Reclaimed Rubber,” J. Stopforth, A.I.R.I. (Sc.), 

A.LR.I. (Tech.) 
“The Applications and Analysis of Latex,” W. H. Stevens, 

yore tie THAT HAS STOOD 
“Studies in the Oxidation of Rubber Mixings,’’ W. C. Davey, 

NiSc., ALC. AER €Sc.) 


“Alternating Behaviour of Fatty Acids in Rubber Com- 
pounds,” T. L. Garner, M.Sc., A.LR.I. (Sc.) THE TEST FOR YEARS 
“Smoke Production for the Rubber Industry,’ Dr. D. F. 



































Twiss. 
“An Investigation of the Viscosity of Rubber Solutions,” C. 
The Blow, B.Sc. 9 
“The Aging of Rubber Compounded with China Clay,” Dr. . © 
i Glae. Special GRADES for the following TRADES 


wal Note on the Sun-Cracking of Vulcanised Rubber,” B. B. 


“Senn Puniiggectal Wikies Proves’ (Past 1), Prot, C. INSULATED WIRE 


Stafford Whitby. 


“Geliiice auek toc Meamattia Taickases of Test’ Pisce,” Dr. BOOT AND SHOE 


H. A. Daynes. 


“Wer Pilter ter Widation Teas,” 1 F. Chuck, SB. MECHANICAL—AUTO TIRE 


“The Refining of Mineral Black and its Reinforcing and 


other Properties,” Dr. P. nimeatesngtt ; PROOFING 


The above papers, together with discussions, appear 


only in the “LRA Transactions,” the official journal HARD RUBBER 


of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 
PUBLISHED SIX TIMES A YEAR. 
Subscription $6.50, post free. 
TO MEMBERS of the RUBBER DIVISION of the 


— —" ae $4, ——. SOMERSET RUBBER 
ree Specimen Copy will be sent on application to: RECLAIMING WORKS ] 


W. F. V. Cox, Secretary, Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


10, Charing Cross Road, London, England | Factory—East Millstone, N. J., Somerset County | 








We will cheerfully furnish samples upon request 
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LEAD—Stripping Machines. 
Robertson, John, Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEAD—Sublimed. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
York. 


Inc., New 


LETTERED MOLD INSERTS. 


Fort Hill Engraving Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
LIME, 
Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 
LINERS—Processed. 


Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., The, 
Cieveland, Ohio. 


LITHARGE. 
Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, 
Ohio. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 
LITHOPONE. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., New 
York. 
Waldo, E. M. & F., Inc., Muir- 
kirk, Md. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York, 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 
LOOMS—Hose. 
. 2 John, & Sons, Paterson, 
MACHINERY—Transmissior 
Power. 
Farrel - Birmingham Oo., _ Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Oo.,_ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
MAGNESIA—Calcined. 
Harshaw Chemical Cc., The, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, 
Inc., New York. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer,  Inc., New 
York. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE AND 
OXIDE. 


Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Harshaw “Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine., New 
York, N. Y. 
MANDRELS—Circular. 
Lowe, Clyde B., Co., The, Oleve- 
land, Ohio. 
MANDRELS—Sherardized. 


National Sherardizing & Machine 
Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 


MANDRELS—Tube Splicing. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
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MARKING DEVICES, 
Fort Hill Engraving Co., Boston, 


Mass. 
MASTICATORS. 
Day, J. 


H., Company, The, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham OCo.,_ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 


Inc., 


MATTING—Mats and Stair Treads. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
Bs Bs 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Garlock Packing Co., The, Pal- 
myra, N ‘ 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New York Belting & 
Co., New York. 

Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 

Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 


Packing 


MICA. 

Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 

MILLING. 

Tingley-Reliance Rubber Corp., 
Rahway, N. J. 

MILLB, 

Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Brie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 


Farrel - Birmingham OCo.,_ Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 


Derby, Conn. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
Thropp, William R., Son's Oo., 
Trenton, N. J. 


MINERAL RUBBER, 
Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ohmlac Paint & Refining Oe., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Robertson, H. H., Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Vanderb''t, R. T., O©o., Ine., 
New York. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 

MIXERS—Automatic. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
ork. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Ine., 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham  Co., 
Derby, Conn. 


Inc., 


MIXERS—Cement, Plastic. 
American Tool & Machine Co., 


Boston, Mass, 
Day, J. H., Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
MIXERS—Internal. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co.,  Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 
MOLDS. 
Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Akron Equipment Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, Obio. 
Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Brockton Tool Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., New 


Haven, Conn, 

Housatonic Machine & Too! Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

India Machine & Rubber Mold 
Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

Lake Erie ee Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. 

Mechanical Mold & Veuutes Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelpaia, Pa. 


MOLDS—Read. 

Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

India Machine & Rubber Mold 
Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 

ahy, Wisconsin. 
MOLDS—Druggists’ Sundries. 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
The, New Haven, Conn. 

Mechanical Mold & Machine 
Co., Akron, Ohio, 

Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 


Inc., Long Island Oity, N. 


MOLDS—Engraving Tire. 
Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Oud- 
ahy, Wis, 


MOLDS—Heels and Soles. 


Brockton Tool Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mechanical Mold & Machine 


Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Wade, Levi C., Lynn, Mass. 


MOLDS—Inner Tube. 


Akron Equipment Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


MOLDS—Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
gg Machine Co., Akron, 
0. 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mechanical Mold & Machine 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Wade, Levi C., Lynn, Mass. 


MOLDS AND CORES—Tires, 


Adamson Machine OCo., The 
Akron, Ohio. 

Akron Equipment Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Akron Standard Mold  Co., 
Akron, Unio. 

Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Franz Foundry & Machine OCo., 
Akron, Ohio. 


India Machine & Rubber Mold 
Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


MOLD WASH AND LUBRICANT, 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 


NAPRTHAS, 


Anderson-Prichard Oil 
tion, Akron, Ohio. 


Corpora- 


NIPPLES—Rubber. 
Davidson Rubber Co., 
Mass. 
Davol 
R. I 


Boston, 


Rubber Co., Providence, 

Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 

United States Rubber Co., 
York, 

Whitall Tatum Co., New York. 


New 


OILS—Aniline. 


National Aniline . aaa Co., 
New York, 


OILS—Palm, eto. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine., New 


York. 


OIL—Poppy Seed. 
McNulty, Joseph A., New York, 
m. %. 


OILS—Tar, Pine, Creosote, Rosin, 
Turpentine. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 


York. 


OIL WELL SUPPLIES, 


Linear Packing & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSNABURGS. 
Adams, H. J., Co., The, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Callaway Millis, Ine., New York. 

Curran & Barry, New York. 

Lane, J. H., & Co., New York 
snd Chicago. 


OVENS—Conditioning. 
Emerson Apparatus ©Co., Melrose, 
Mass. 


OXIDE—Maroon. 
McNulty, Joseph A., New York, 
fe A 


PACKING—<Asbestos. 
Garlock Packing Co., The, 


Palmyra, N. Y. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Oo., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACKING—Flax. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co., 
Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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103 BELMONT STREET @) UALIMY2 HEE L MOULDS BROCKTON, MASS. 


MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES — MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 














DRESS SHIELDS A MOLDED RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

SANITARY GOODS PLUMBERS’ RUBBER GOODS 

INFANTS’ SPECIALTIES RINGS, WASHERS, 

RUBBER APRONS THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO. VALVES, BUMPERS, 
Railroad Avenue 

RUBBER SHEETING, Etc. BRIDGEPORT CONN. INSULATING TAPE 























MECHANICAL FasBric Co. | ARCHER RUBBER CO. 




















—_— ~ Manufacturers 
R DENCE, R. I. * 
Manufacturers of Royal Archer Lines 
India Rubber Thread Piano and Organ Cloths 
for Weaving and other uses Rubber Tubings 
Hospital Sheetings and Blankets 
Card Cloths Nursery Sheetings and Crib Blankets 
of Woolen, Cotton and Rubber a a —— mage ; 
prons, oncnos, u er abrics 
Rubber Coated Cloths Rubberizing for the Trade 
Vulcanized or Unvulcanized for various purposes 
Factory and Main Office, MILFORD, MASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED idee: Wiad: tilitiaaee nie pa New York - 
BERGENPORT BRAND , THE UNEXCELLED SOFTENER 





ARLINGTON MILLS DEGRAS 


4 PURE SOFT SULPHUR $ | Degras aids in plasticating rubber mixings _ ||| 


with saving of power, facilitates smooth 


Prepared Especially for machine processing in forming finished | | 
sheets, tubing and molding of bright surfaced 
: Rubber Manufacturers : a. 





Degras is not only a superior dispersive | 
agent for rubber mixings of all qualities, but | 


























it is the least expensive, freest from color, 
. T. & S. C. WHITE COMPANY : ie and cide ete | 
Established 1841 
THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING W. L. MONTGOMERY & co. 
‘i Sole Selling Agents 
, 51 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. ; 10 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











252 cya S¢. 56. 52 26 cy 


sitheen WM. H. CUMMINGS & SONS 
asm. |BUY AND SELL RUBBER SCRAP 


ne 30 Church Street, New York, U. S. A. 























NEW JERSEY RUBBER COMPANY 
EXPERT RECLAIMERS OF TIRE FRICTIONS 


LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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PACKING—Rubber. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Elkhart Rubber Works, Elkhart, 
Ind 


Bssex Rubber Oo., Trenton, 
N. 

Garlock Packing Co., The, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 

Gutta Percha and Rubber, 


Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
Home Rubber Co., Trenton, 


N. J. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. 

New York Belting & Packing 
Co., New York. 
Thermold Rubber Co., Trenton, 
valied States Rubber Co., New 


Western Rubber Co., Goshen, 


Ind. 


PATTERN MAKERS. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Lake Erie Bngineering Corpore- 
tien, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


PIGMENTS—Titanium, 
Titanium — Co., 
York, 


., New 


PINE TAR. 
Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 


York. 
PITCH. 
Harshaw Chemical Ce., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wisbnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 


York. 


PLANTATION MACHINERY. 
Farrel - Birmingham OCo., _ Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Ine., 
Derby, Conn. 


PLASTER OF PARIS. 
Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


PLASTOMETER. 
Pusey & Jones Corporation, The, 
Wilmington, Del. 


PLATENS—Steam. 

Adamson Machine OCo., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Erie Foundry Oo., Brie, Pa. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co. bo ©6=s ae. 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

French Oi] Mill Machinery Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Lake Erie ~~. a aad Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. 

National-Erie Co., Erle, Pa. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thropp, William R., Son's Oo., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
aby, Wis. 

— Stillman Co., The, New 


ork. 
Weed. R. D., & O©o., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenten, 
N, J. 
Canfield Co., H. O., Bridgeport, 


Conn. 
Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 
n. 











BUYERS’ 


GUIDE 








POWER 


PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES (Cont'd). 


Trenton, 


Gutta Percha and Rubber, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

New York Belting & Packing 
Co., New York. 

Tingley-Reliance Rubber 
Rahway, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


Essex Rubber Co., 
N 


Corp., 


PONCHOS, 

Archer Rubber Co., Milford; 
Mass. 

Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 


Racine, Wisconsin. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY.,. 

American Tool & Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


PRESSES—Bakelite. 


Erie Foundry Oo., Brie, Pa. 

Lake Brie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Terkelsen Machine Oo., Boston, 
Mass. 


PRESSES—Baling. 


Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Bead. 


Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc:, 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa, 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PRESSES—Belt. 


Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N, 

Southwark Foundry ‘& Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESSES—Heater. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Akron glee Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohi 

Franz peanter & Machine Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PRESSES—Hydraulic. 


Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Farrel - — Co., Ine., 
Derby, Con 

French Oil ‘Mint Machinery Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nagle Machine Co., Brie, Pa. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Robertson, John, Co.,  Ine., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


PRESSES—Lead Encasing, 


Lake Brie Bngineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Robertson, John, Co.,  Ine., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Molding. 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Terkelsen Machine Co., Bosten, 
Mass. 


PRESSES—Mechanical Molding, 
Terkelsen Machine Oo., Boston, 
Mass. 


PRESSES—Packing. 

Black Rock Mfg. Co., The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lake Erie Engineerng Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Tiling. 
Erie Foundry Co., Brie, Pa. 
Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
aby, Wis. 


PRESSES—tTire. 
Adamson Machine Co., The, 


Equipment Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watson-Stillman Co., The, New 


York. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

PRESSES—Tire Rimming. 
Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESSES—Tire Vuleanizing. 


Adamson Machine OCo., The, 
Akron, 0. 
Akron Equipment Co., The, 


Akron, 0. 
Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
ood, R. D., & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PRESSES—Toggls. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Ine., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. 


Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

PRESSES—Vulcanizing. 

Adamson Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Ine., Syracuse, N. 

Erie Foundry Co. Erie, Pa. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co. -» Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 


rby, Conn. 
French Oil] Mill Machinery Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 
Lake Prie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, 
Robertson, John, Co., Inc., 
lyn, N. Y 
Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
= Machine Co., Boston, 
ass 
Thropp, William R., Son's Oo., 
J. 


Brook- 


Trenton, N. 
Utility Mannfacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 
Watson-Stillman Co., The, New 
York. 


Wood, R. D., & Co., Phitladel- 
phia, Pa. 


PUMICE, 


Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
Zork, N. ¥. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PUMP RINGS AND SLEEVES, 


Linear Packing & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS. 
Adamson Machine “Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio, 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Farrel - Birmingham OCe.,  Iac., 
Derby, Conn. 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Lake Erie oe Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. 

Robertson, John, aks Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Watson-Stillmaa Co., The, New 
York. 


PUMPS—Centrifugal. 


Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RACKS—Cooling, 


Economic Steel Rack Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


RACKS—Storage, 


Economie Steel Rack Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


RACKS AND FRAMES. 


~ J. H., Co., The, Cincinnati, 

hio. 

Economic Steel Rack Co., Everett, 
Mass. 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 


Clapp, E. H., Rubber Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


i Rubber Co., Trenton, 


New Jersey Rubber Co., Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 

SS Rubber Oo., Butler, 
N. J. 

Philadelphia Rubber Worke Co., 
The, Oaks, Montgomery County, 

Pa. 

Rubber Regenerating Co., Naug- 
atuck, Conn, 

Somerset Rubber Reclaiming 
Works, New Brunswick, N. J 

Vulean Recovery Co., Trenton, 
N, J. 


Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, Obio. 


RECLAIMING MACHINERY. 


Adamson Machine Oo., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

American Process Oo., New 
York. 


Biggs Boiler Works Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Day, J. H., Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Erie Foun@ry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Farrel - Birmingham Oo.,  Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham OCo.,_ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

Housatonic Machine & Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nagle Machine Co., Brie, Pa. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

em John, & Sons, Paterson, 
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RUBBERIZED FABRICS OF 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
FOR EvERY PURPOSE 


C fldin eubber (9 


7 
HARRY M. DANNENBAUM, Pres. 
MAIN OFFICE 1011-27 WOOD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Fifth Ave. 327 So. LaSalle St. 


S. P. VITRIFIED PORCELAIN FORMS 


GUARANTEED AGAINST CRAZING 
































Largest exclu- 
sive manufac- 
turers of Vit- 
rified Porcelain 
forms for Rub- 
ber Dipped 
Goods. Most 
M anufacturers 
ase our forms. 
Repeat orders 
testify to high 
quality. 
Manager’s exper- 
ience 26 years. 
Write us your 
wants. 


SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO., SEVILLE, OHIO 

















TRADE MARK AEC. 
U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Dress Shields 
Sanitary Goods 
Infants’ Pants 
Rubber Sheeting 
Rubber Aprons 
Bathing Caps 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


FLAT STOCK FOR MANUFACTURERS 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory: Middletown, Conn. New York Office: 150 Madison Ave. 




















Quality Guaranteed 


MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 
GLASSWARE 


Whitall Tatum Company 


FACTORIES 


RUBBER WORKS GLASS WORKS 


KEYPORT, SOUTH MILLVILLE, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY MILLVILLE, N. J. 
OFFICES 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
BUENOS AIRES, A. R. 
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enasco 


Res US Pn OF 


G 





Hydrocarbon 

















Produced by Experts 


The excellence of Genasco Hydrocarbon is 
due largely to the strict supervision of mod- 
ern laboratory technicians. 

Its uniform quality is assured by aging 
tests. 

Genasco Hydrocarbon, due to its base, re- 
tards the cure less, with the result that a 
smaller amount of accelerator can be used. 

This hard, stable compound is shipped to 
all parts of the world in metal drums. 

Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J., and Madi- 
son, Ill. 
















THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
Miners of Trinidad and Bermudez Native-Lake Asphalts 
and Gilsonite 
Manufacturers of a complete line of Asphalt Shingles 
and Roofings 
___ Cable Address—BASPACO, Philadelphia 








Manufacturers of 


MOLDS 


FOR MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 











¢ he 




















Specialists in the Manufacture of Steel Molds 


Molds for 
Heels Hard Rubber Pipes Syringe Bags 
Soles Hot Water Bottles Battery Jars 
Bulbs Battery Covers Specialties 
ALSO 


Die Sinkers and Engravers. Medallion Dies a Specialty. 


The Mechanical Mold & Machine Co. 


Corner Crosier and High Sts., Akron, Ohio 
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RECLAIMING WATER SEPARA- 
TORS. 


American Process Co., New York. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS— 
Pressure, Temperature, 


Bristol Co., The, Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Roches- 
oo 8. TF. 
RED OXIDE. 


Binney & Smith Co., New York. 


Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio, 

Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N > 

Harshaw Chemical Cc., The, 


Cleveland, Obio. 
Huber, J. M., Inc., New York. 


MeNulty, Joseph A., New York. 

Waldo, E. M. & F., Inc., Muir- 
kirk, Md. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, 


Inc., New York. 
Williams, 0. K., & Co., Easton, 


Pa. 

Wishnick-Tompeer, Inc., New 
York. 

REFINERS. 

Erie Foundry Oo., Erie, Pa. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Derby, 


n. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


REPAIR STOCK. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
RESIN. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 


RETREADING EQUIPMENT—Tire 


Franz Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

National Rubber Machinery Oo., 
Akron, Ohic. 


REVERTEX. 


Revertex Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, N. Y. 


RINGS—Bead Setting. 
Akron Standard Mold Oo., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Bridgwater ae Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

India Machine & Rubber Mold 
Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

Nationa!-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


RINGS—Mold Side. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


ROLLERS AND STITCHERS— 
Hand. 
Hoggson & Pettis 


New Haven, Conn. 
Wellman Co., Medford, Mass. 


Mfg. Co., 


ROLLS—Chilled. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Farrel - Birmingham OCo., _ Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 


Derby, Conn. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, BR. I. 











BUYERS’ 





GUIDE 














eS A AEE RE 
ROLLS—Engraving. 
Farrel - Birmingham OCe., Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Oo., 


New Haven, Conn. 


ROLLS—Rubber Covered. 
Acme Rubber Mfg, Co., Trenton, 


Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
Mass. 
Gutta Percha and Rubber, 


Limited, Toronto, Oanada. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of — 
Inc., Passaic, N. J 


New York Belting ‘& Packing 
Oo., New York. 
United States Robber Co., 
New York. 
ROLLS—Wringer. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

New York Belting & Packing 
Oo., New York. 


United States Rubber Co., New 


York. 

Western Rubber Co., Goshen, 
Ind. 

ROSIN. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 


York. 


ROTTEN STONE. 
Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 


New York. 
RUBBER—Brokers. 
Dunbar, F. W., & Co., Inc., New 
York. 
Hentz, H., & Co., New York. 


Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Mass. 


RUBBER—Importers and Exporters. 
Chalfin Rubber Trading Co., Inc 


New York. 

Continental Rubber Co., New 
York. 

Hankin, Geo., & Co., London, 
England. (Weeks, Handy & 
Co., Inc., New York). 

Hilton, Wallace & Co., Ltd., 
London, England. : 

Hirsch, Adolph, & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

Mueblistein, H., & Co., Inc., 
New York, 

Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., 
New York. 

RUBBER—Washed and Dried. 

Acushnet Process Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass 

RUBBER BANDS 

Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
B.. i. 

Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., 
Easthampton, Mass. 

Plymouth Rubber Oo.,  Ine., 


Canton, Mass. 


RUBBER BANDS (Continued). 


Seamless Rubber Uo., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 

United States Rubber Co., 
York. 


New 


RUBBER COATED CLOTHS. 
Aldan Rubber Co., Philadelphia, 


Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
ass. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Canfield Rubber Co., The, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Meade Rubber Co., Stoughton, 
Mass. 

Mechanical Fabric Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 


Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

Plymouth Rubber Oo., Inc., Can- 
ton, Mass. 

Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., The, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Rand Rubber Co., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


Inc., 


RUBBER COVERING MACHINES. 


New England Butt Co., Provi- 
dence, RB. I. 


RUBBER EXCHANGE—Members. 
— F. W., & Co., Inc., New 


ork. 
Hentz, H., & Co., New York. 
Muehistein, H., & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., 
New York. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. 
Ashley, T. C., & Co., Boston, 


ass. 

Carter Bell Mfg. Co., New York. 

Hall, O. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio, 
Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Mass. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 

Stamford, Conn. 

Tyson Bros., Inc., 

J. 


Woodbridge, 


SANITARY GOODS. 


Canfield Rubber Co., The, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Omo Mfg. Co., The, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Plymouth Rubber Oo.,_ Ince., 
Canton, Mass. 

Rand Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 


N. 


SCLEROSCOPES. 


Shore Instrument *. Mfg. Co., 
The, Jamaica, N. Y. 


SCRAP RUBBER. 


Chalfin Rubber Trading Co., Inc., 
New York. 
Cummings, Wm. H., & Sons, New 


York 

Muehistein, H., & Oo., Tae. 
New York. 

Norton, M., & OCo., Medford, 
Mass. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Albert, L., & Son, Trenton, N. J. 
Bolling, Stewart, & Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACH’Y (Cont'd). 


Norton, M., & Co., Medford, 
Mass. 

Sherman, Geo. W., Akron, Ohio. 

United Rubber Machinery Bx- 
change, Newark, N. J. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass, 


SHEET PACKING. 


Linear Packing & Rubber Oo., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHEETINGS. 
Adams, H. J., Oo., The, Akron, 
Ohi 


0. 
Callaway Mills, Inc., New York. 
Lane, J. H., & Co., New York 

and Ohicago. 


SHERARDIZING, 


National Sherardizing & Machine 
Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 


SHOES—Canvas. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 


SIFTERS—Rotary. 
Day, J. H., Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


SILICA. 
Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, N. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
York. 


Inc., New 


SKIVING MACHINES. 


Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


SLITTERS—Belting Duck. 
i Machine Co., Brooklyn, 


Farrel - Birmingham Co., Ine., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Farrel - Birmingham Oo., _ Inc., 


Derby, Conn. 


SLITTING AND REWINDING MA- 
CHINES 


Cameron Machine Ce., Brooklyn, 
B.. Ss 


SOAP BARK. 


Harshaw Chemical 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
York. 


Co., The, 


Inc., New 


SOAPSTONE. 


Binney & Smith Co., New York. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York, 

—- C. K., & Co., Baston, 


Wietinick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
Yor 

SOFTENERS. 

Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, 
Ohio. 

oe. W. L., & Co., Bos- 


ton, Mas 
Rubber Servite Laboratories Co., 
The, Akron, Ohio. 
Tasco Asphalt Co., Newark, 
N 
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SUPERFINE SULPHUR 


Specially prepared to meet the requirements of rubber manufacturers 


Refined Flour Sulphur, 100% Pure. Commercial Flour Sulphur, 991% Pure. 


BOTH ARE UNEXCELLED IN FINENESS AND UNIFORMITY 
Write for Samples, Prices and Pamphlet, “Real Facts About Sulphur” 


SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., INC. 








Comite ‘Scipnuf caer” | Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo. cP. HALL CO 
in Akron 504-05 ti eS Loan Bldg. 
ron, fo 




















PLYMOUTH RUBBER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CANTON 23 MASS. 


MOLDS for 
RUBBER HEELS and SOLES 


l 
j 
j WITH OUR MODERN MACHINERY EQUIP. 
j MENT AND LABOR SAVING DEVICES, 
] 
i 
i 

i 








Largest Rubberizers of Cloth in the World 
RUBBER HEELS SHEET RUBBER GOODS 
HOSPITAL SHEETINGS AUTO TOP MATERIALS 
ELECTRICAL TAPES GEM DUCK 


WE CAN QUOTE THE HEEL AND SOLE 
MANUFACTURER ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Immediate Shipment. 








LEVI CG. WADE 
PLYMOUTH QUALITY RAINCOAT FABRICS 79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 


Fh 8 6 6 FE PS SP 























T. C. ASHLEY & CO. Materials 





(oy, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. for 
re Rubber Industries 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES THE 
BROWN WHITE H. J. ADAMS COMPANY 
ie Second National Building AKRON, OHIO 














THE EXTREMELY HEAVY CONSTRUCTION OF THESE 


eee SPREADING MACHINES 


makes them particularly well adapted for applying 
thin successive coatings of rubber for the manufac- 
ture of high grade sheetings, raincoatings, offset 
blankets, etc. 

MACHINES MADE IN WIDTHS FROM 50-in. 
to 80-in. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 
304 Pearl St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Chicago Office: 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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SOLE CUTTING MACHINES. 


Wellman Company, The, Med- 

ford, Mass. 
SOLES AND TAPS. 

Plymouth Rubber Co.,_ Ine., 
Canton, Mass. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Yerk, N. F. 

SOLING—Crépe. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Hankin, Geo., & Co., London, 
England (Weeks, Handy & 
Co., Inc., New York). 

Hilton, Wallace & Co., Ltd., 
London, England. 

Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Mass. 

Plymouth Rubber OCo., Inc., 


Canton, Mass. 


SOLVENT .RECOVERY APPARA- 
TUS. 


Societe de Recherches et d’Ex- 


ploitations Tetroliferes, Paris 
16°), France. 
SOLVENTS. 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corpora- 
tion, = oe Ohio. 
Hall, O. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
SPECIALTIES—Rubber. 
Canfield, H. Os Co., The, Bridge- 
port, Con 
Canfield Rubber Co., The, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 


Racine, Wis. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Omwo Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Plymouth Rubber Co.,  Ine., 
Canton, Mass. 


- Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
A 


Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
Ine., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Whitall Tatum Co., New York, 
B. fF. 


SPLICING COMPOUNDS. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Ine., Can- 
ton, Mass. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 

SPREADERS. 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

American Tool & Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Farrel - Birmingham Co.,_ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 


National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 








BUYERS’ GUIDE 








SPREADERS (Continued), 


New England Butt Co., Provi- 
dence, 
Textile-F inishing Machinery Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
STAMP GUM. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
STARCH—Corn. 
Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, ~ = 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York, 
STEARIC ACID. 
Binney & Smith Co., New York. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


STITCHERS. 


Hoggsop & Pettis Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


STOPPERS—Rubber. 
Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
New York Belting & Packing Oo., 
New York. 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 


Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


STOPPLES—Screw (Water Bottle). 
Schrader’s, A., Son, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, . a 
STRAINING MACHINES. 


Erie Foundry Co., Brie, Pa. 
Nagle Machine Co., Brie, Pa. 
National-Erie Co., Drie, Pa. 
National Rubber Machinery Co., 


Akron, Ohio. 

Royle, John, & Sons, Paterson, 
N. J. 

STRETCHERS—Belting. 

Farrel - Birmingham OCo., _ Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham Oo.,_ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., New 


Haven, n. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULPHUR. 
Battelle & Renwick, New York. 
Harsnaw ‘Chemical Co., The, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


SULPHUR (Continued), 


St. Louis Sulphur & Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., 
Ine., St. Louis, Mo. 


White, T. & 8. C., Co., New 
York. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., (New 
York. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE. 

Ashley, T. C., & Co., Boston, 

Mass. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co., New York. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Tyson Bros., Inc., Woodbridge, 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 

SYRINGES—Fountain. 

Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
x. % 


Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
TABLES—Stripping. 
Akron Standard Mold Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 
National-Erie Co., Brie, Pa. 
TALC, 
Binney & Smith Co., New York. 


Hall, ©. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, ° 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vanderbilt, R. T., Co., Inc., New 


York. 

Waldo, EB. M. & F., Inc., Muir- 
kirk, Md. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 


Williams, C. K., & Co., Easton, 


a. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer,  Inc., New 
York. 
TAPE—Adhesive. 


Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 


TAPE—Cloth Friction. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


TAPE—Cloth Friction (Centinued) 


Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Oan- 


ton, Mass. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
TAPE—Insulating. 
Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgepert, 
Conn. 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Ine., Can- 


ton, Mass. 

Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 

United States Rubber Co., 
York. 


New 


TAPE—Tire. 
Adams, H. J., Co., The, Akron. 
Ohio. 


TECHNOLOGISTS—Consulting. 
Rubber. 


Maywald, F. J., Carlstadt, N. J. 
Olin, R. R., Laboratories, Akron, 
Ohio. 


TEETHING RINGS. 


Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Ce., 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


TESTING MACHINES. 


Shore Instrument x" Mfg. Ce., 
The, Jamaica, N. 

Stowe & Woodward Ce. ., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 


THERMOMETERS. 


Bristol Co., The, 
Conn. 


Waterbury, 


THREAD—Rubber. 


Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., 
Basthampton, Mass. 
Mechanical Fabric Co., Provi- 

dence, R, 
United States Rubber Co., 
York. 


New 


TILING. 


Gutta Percha and Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New York Belting & Packing 
Co., New York. 

Puritan Rubber Mfg. Co., Tren- 


ton, N. J. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
k 


ork. 
Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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RUB-ER-RED 


SE «Copyright 1930 by C. K, Williams & Co, 


A new and superior coloring 
agent for rubber compounding. 


Ferric Oxide 99% 


Specific Gravity 5.15 


We are glad to send samples and complete analysis. 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS & COMPANY GEORGE S. MEPHAM & CO. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Easton, Pa. 


RUB-ER-RED sets a new high stand- 
ard of tinting strength; contains no solu- 
ble salts; its acid, copper and manganese 
content are below the allowable limits 
of any known rubber specifications; is 
free of alkali; free of grit; shows a 
tion of less than 1% on 325 mesh screen; 
is soft in texture; stable and inert; dis- 
perses readily in rubber compounds; pro- 
duces a clear bright-colored stock, and 
is always uniform in all characteristics. 


reten- 
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eee 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
Rainproof Coats for the Wholesale Trade LEADERS IN THE 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP OF THE BEST T I R E | N D U S T R 7 U S E 
The BADGER RAINCOAT CO. oe 
PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 
Show Rooms for the Convenience of Buyers at 
410 Medinah Bldg., Chicago 530 Howard St, San Francisco Let Us Supply Your 
The Newmont Sales Co., 132 W. 31st St., New York, N. Y. Next Requirements 





——— si‘ ies 


CRUDE RUBBER 


BALATA—GUTTA PERCHA THOMASTON COTTON MILLS 
LIQUID RUBBER LATEX 














THOMASTON, GA. 


GEO. HANKIN & COMPANY ieee, wieinbne-e wate 


21 Mincing Lane London, E. C. 3. 38 S. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


W. R. SNYDER 
320 Broadway 


Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc. & Cc R A Pp 
CRUDE RUBBER|| RUBBER 


Brazil Manicoba, and Sheet Rubber, Crude 


Represented in New York by: Cables: 


Weeks, Handy & Co., Inc. Vademecum 


420 Lexington Avenue. Outerly i London 


























and Washed, Our Specialty. We buy and sell all grades 
Direct Receivers of Eastern Plantation Rubber. | and quantities of Scrap 
53-63 Park Row New York] || 
Telephone: 2514 Beekman. Cable Address: anne | Rubber 
og) 





@ 
ESTABLISHED 18853 


EASTHAMPTON RUBBER | | tr us nave your inquiries 
THREAD CO. | 





“ 
einige. sini. Cha 1 fin Rubber 
Trading Co., Inc. 
Original Makers of RUBBER THREAD in America | 274 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
Also Makers of RUBBER BANDS Cable Address: Chalfino, New York 
A. B. C. fourth, fifth & sixth editions. Lieber's and private 
Both THREAD and BANDS are made only of the best codes used. Waste merchants standard code. Bentley's 


code. 





UPRIVER FINE PARA RUBBER 
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TIMERS—Operation. 
Day, J. H., Oe., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohie. 


TIRE BAND BUILDING MA- 
CHINES. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Utilty Manufacturing Oe., Ound- 
ahy, Wis. 


TIRE BUILDING MAOHINES. 
Utility Manufacturing Oo., Oud- 
aby, Wis. 


TIRE FABRICS. 
Adams, H. J., Co., 
Ohio. 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


The, Akron, 


Southern Brighton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Callaway Mills, Inc., New York. 

Lane, J. H., & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 

Tho maston Cotton Mills, New 
York, Y. 


TIRE MACHINE DRUMS. 


Gammeter, W. F., Co., The, 
Cadiz, Ohio. 
National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


TIRE PRESSES. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Akron Equipment Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Watson-Stillman Co., The, New 
York. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


TIRE a AND REPAIR 
NT. 


EQUIP. 

Akron vce Co., Akron, 
Ohie, 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Franz Foundry & Machine Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


TIRE WRAPPING MACHINES— 
Paper. 

Terkelsen Machine Co., 
Mass. 


Boston, 


TIRES—Airplane. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
TIRES—Auto. 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak 
ron, Ohio. 








BUYERS’ GUIDE 








TIRES—<Auto (Continued) 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


Ltd., 


TIRES—Baby Carriage. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
TIRES—Bicycle. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
TIRES—Motorcycle. 
United .“— Rubber Co., New 
York, N. 
TIRES—(Solid) Truck. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 
TITANIUM OXIDE. 
Titanium Pigment Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
TOOLS. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The, 
New Haven, Conn. 
TOYS. 
Seamless Rubber Oo., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York 
TREAD-MAKING MACHINES, 
Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Ine., 


Derby, Conn. 
National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


TRIMMERS—Belt. 
Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Morris, T. W., Chicago, Il. 


TRIMMERS—Sole and Heel. 
Morris, T. W., Ohicago, Ill. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., 

Boston, Mass. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 


TRIMMERS—Tire Bead. 


Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 
Akron, Ohio, 
TRIMMERS—tTire Flap. 
Bridgwater Machine Co., The, 


Akron, Ohio, 


TUBE WRAPPING MACHINES, 
Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 
Nationai-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


TUBING. 
Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 

Mass. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, 

Rubber Co., 


onn. 
Da — Boston, 


Dayol “Rubber Co., Providence, 
R, 


Essex ‘Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Garlock Packing Co., The, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 


Toronto, Canada. 
Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 

The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 

Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

New York Belting & Packing Co., 

New York. 

Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 

Haven, Conn. 
Thermoid Rubber Co., 


Rubber 


Trenton, 
N. J, 

Tingley-Reliance Corp., 
Rahway, N. 

— States Rubber Co., New 

wane Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 

Whitall Tatum Co., New York. 

Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, 


TUBING MACHINES, 

Adamson Machine Co., Akron, 0. 

Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Housatonic Machine & Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 

National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 

Royle, John, & Sons, Paterson, 
N. J. 


VALVE BALLS. 


Home Robber Oo., Trenton, N 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divisies, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 


VALVES. 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


VALVES—Air Bag. 
Schrader’s, A., Son, 
lyn, N 


Inc., Brook- 


VALVES8—Hydraulic, 

Dunning & Boschert Press Oo., 
Inc., The, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Lake Erie Bngineering Corpora- 

tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


VALVES, PUMP—Rubber. 
Garlock Packing Co., The, 
myra, ¥. 
Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Linear Packing ‘% Rubber OCo., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— Rubber Oo., 
nd. 


Pal- 


Goshen, 


VALVES—Rubber. 
Canfield, H, 0O., Co., The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Canfield Rubber Co., The, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Garlock seo Co., The, 
Palmyra, N. 
Linear ie & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES—Steam and Pump. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Oo., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 
VALVES—Two Pressure, 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
VALVES AND CAPS—Tire. 
Ine., Brook- 


Schrader’s, A., Son, 
lyn, N. Y. 
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FOR BEAUTY AND QUALITY USE 


THE SUPER RED OXIDE FOR RUBBER 





Rubber Pigments Made to Specifications 


TALCS— FILLERS — COLORS 





E. M. & F. WALDO, Inc., Muirkirk,: Maryland 
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U/C Trimming Machine ails 


Models A & B scsi tei thee 


Drive 






The GAM Trimming Machine is 
especially designed to meet the exacting 
demands of the rubber heel or sole 
manufacturer who wants to trim the 
product both accurately and economi- 
cally in one operation. It can also be 
used profitably on numerous other 
mechanical goods. 


This machine insures perfect protection to both 
operator and stock, thereby increasing production 


and reducing the loss in “seconds” to a minimum. UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


Its capacity is equal to that of any like machine of BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


similar design on the market, when used in connec- Branches 


i i i Marlboro, Mass., 11 Florence 
tion with flat heels, and is much greater when used Auburn, Mo., 108 Court eee a’ sat Seon 


Brockton, Mass., 93 Centre 
: : ’ New Orleans, La., 216 Chartres 
on cupped heels or heels of unusual shape and short cincinnati, 0., 708 Broadway New Orleans, Ia., $16 Charts 


o- . ° Chicago, Ill., 18 South Market 2 » 

a It will pay you to investigate and we  favernill. Mass., 145 Essex yaceeeanes, Pas, Mea. oes Sh 
] ] ; Johnson City, N. ¥., 276 Main St. Louis, Mo., 1428 Olive 

shall be glad to furnish information upon request. a” at ance Bt. Louls, Mo., 1488 Olive 




















HYDRAULIC RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Molding Presses 
For Bakelite Condensite HIGH Q UALITIES 
een UNIFORM GRADES 
AUTOMATIC of plain. Any “STANDARDIZED” 
Bess, Mave, Valews, ie. Eee 
us tell you i about them. VULCAN RECOVERY CO. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. , inc. Trenton New Jersey 
336 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























TRADE MARK 


TYSONomecss’ || MAGNESIA 


MANUFACTURERS 


The best grades of rubber substitutes and 
chemicals for all branches of the Rubber 
Trade. 


soa oat Natl Bids. Yor Ng Wile Ave WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


STOCKS CARRIED IN AKRON AND CHICAGO | 250 Front Street, New York 
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VARNISHES—Rubber. 


Moaree Sander Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


VARNISHING MACHINES. 


Farrel - Birmingham Co., _ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 


VULCANIZERS. 
Adamson Machine Co., Akron, O. 


Akron Equipment Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Lake Erie Engineering Oorpora- 
tien, Buffalo, N. Y. 


National-Erie Co., Brie, Pa. 


Seuthwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thropp, William R., Son’s Oo., 
Trenton, N, J. 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


VULCANIZERS--Dry Heat. 


Carrier  epmaned Corp., New- 
ark, 


VULCANIZERS—Individual Tire. 
Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, 


Ohio. 
National Rubber Machinery Ce., 
Akron, Obio. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 
WASHER SETTING MACHINE 


FOR HEEL MOLDS. 


Utility Manufacturing Oo.. Cud 
ahy, Wis. 











BUYERS’ 


GUIDE 








WASHEES—Crude Rubber. 


Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrel - Birmingham OCo., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Farrel - Birmingham OCo., _ Inc., 
Derby, Conn. 

Nagle Machine Co., Brie, Pa. 

National-Erie Co., Brie, Pa, 

Thropp, William R., Son’s Oo., 
Trenton, N, J. 


WATER BOTTLES. 


Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. 1. 


Seamless Rubber Co., The, New 
Haven, Conn. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


Whitall Tatum Co., New York. 


WAX, 


Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
Harshaw Chemica! Oo., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WAX—Montan, 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine., New 
York 


WHEELS—Elastic Emery. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
The, of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


New York Belting & Packing OCo., 
New York. 


United States Rubber Co.. New 
York. 


WHITING. 


Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 


Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New 
York, , a 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Southwark Manufacturing Co., 
Camden, N. J 


Taintor Co., The, Bayonne, N. J. 
be ag Bros., Inc., Woodbridge, 


Vanderbilt, R. T., Oo., Ine., 


New York. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
New York. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York, = 


WINDERS—Golf Ball. 


Huntingdon Manufacturing (wv. 
Meadowbrook. Pa. 


WIRE—Lead Covered. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


WIRE—Eubber Insulated. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 


WIRE WRAPPING MACHINES. 


Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass, 


WOOD FLOUR. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, inc. 
New York. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 


WRAPPING MACHIVES—Cloth. 


Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


ZINC OXIDE, 


Anacondu Zine Oxide Dept. of 
I. lL, BK. Co., East Chicago, 
ina 

Hall, C. P., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 

Hammill & _— Inc., New 
ork, N. XZ. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The, 
Clevelana, Ohio. 


New Jersey Zinc Saies Co.. New 
York. 


Waldo, EB, M. & F., Ine., Muir 
kirk, Md. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc.. 
New York. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 








For Comblete Addresses See Advcertisements—Index Page 144 








METALINED BEARINGS 





less, 


Self lubricating and oil- 
these bearings are 
particularly adapted for 
small 
blocks, loose pulleys, ven- 


motors, tackle 


tilating fans, and counter-shaft boxes. 


Running without oil they are clean and 
greatly lessen the fire hazard when installa- 


tions are near heated parts. 


Metalined bear- 


ings are durable and run for years without at- 


tention. 


MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


In addition to our regular line of molded 
rubber products we can manufacture to your 


own specifications. 


We offer our aid in de- 


veloping special compounds and are equipped 
to make sample or production molds. 


R. W. RHOADES METALINE CO., Inc. 


West Ave., 


Long Island City, N. Y. 








ERNEST JACOBY 








CRUDE 
RUBBER 








BOSTON 





Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 


MASS. 
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SPECIFICATION CLAYS 


“BENTO”: A specially processed clay for water 
dispersed and liquid latex products. 


“DUSTO”: An impalpable fine dusting clay to pre- 
vent after cure in the acid process. A 
protection against formation of acids 
and their harmful effects. 


The standard filler in rubber com- 
pounding as a reinforcing agent. 


HAMMILL & GILLESPIE Inc. 


Est. 1848 
225 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Factory: Carteret, N. J. 


“LEXO”: 


Tue Pocono Russer CLotn Co. 


Rubberizers For The Trade 
Manufacturers of 


AUTOMOBILE 
TOP FABRICS 


Nl DEA 


etl Ta 


0 US. PAT. OFF. 


Office & Factory Trenton, New Jersey 




















BROOKLYN BRAND 


VELVET SULPHUR 


Guaranteed 100% Pure and Free 
from grit for 


RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


Also—Superfine Ventilated Commercial Flour Sulphur 994% Pure 
35% passes through a 200 mesh sieve. 





BATTELLE & RENWICK 
Established 1840 80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y 





ort: iil aingraving-o.. 


113 Pearl Street... 


ESTABLISHED 1908 








-.. Boston, Mass, 


Dies for Embossing 
Producers Rubber Soles 
Outsole Medallions 
f Size and Width Stamps 
oO s es 8 8 8 Ankle Patch Dies 


Stamping Dies for all kinds 
ot rubber products. 

















You Get the Biggest Return 


in all ‘the aa elements of Hose 
Service when buy ‘‘YERDON’S” 
CAST BRASS HOSE BANDS. 

Made of a Special, RUST-PROOF, com- 
position metal, exceptionally strong and 
durable, they hold the hose firmly with a 
double, all-around ‘‘Grip’’ assuring a per- 
manently tight connection, They can be 
used repeatedly and will be right on the 
job doing Efficient work long after others 
are scrapped and forgotten. 

ALL sizes for hose %” O. D. up to the 
largest Suction Hose. Most satisfactory 
on automobile hose connections. Made in 
Fort Plain, U. = A. Used everywhere. 
Unequalled. by 

We solicit Pinon stock erders, If you 
don’t know them write for samples. 
Both Home and Foreign trade supplied. 


WILLIAM YERDON, Dept. C, Fort Plain, N. Y. 








VARNISHES 
RUBBER COMPOUNDS 


We Offer Our Technical Service 
Department to Solve Your Problems 


THE MONROE SANDER CORPORATION 


Allied with the National Varnish Co. 
47-02 Fifth Street LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


























RUBBER SCRAP 


CUT WITH A “GIANT” IS CLEANER AND BETTER 
Capacities from 2 to 5 tons per hour 


Write for descriptive 
literature today 








R66 US AT OFF Sy 
Svince, WPS 


Lee, 


Taylor, Stiles & 
Company 
Riegelsville, N. J. 
SOLE AGENT FOR EUROPE: 


R. J. Marx, 133 Finsbary 
Pavement, London, E. C., Eng. 























Established 1896 


TINGLEY-RELIANCE 
RUBBER CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS 
Plumbers’ and Hardware Dealers’ Rubber Goods 





We are headquarters for moulded 
specialties—send us your moulds and 
we will show you what we can do. 





6 ROSS STREET RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Established 1888 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 


SWITCH IN SERIES WITH 
NO VOLTAGE RELEASE ON MOTOR 














ae \ a " ‘y HAND RESET BRAKE 








: ee 





NSAFETY SWITCH 


| 20” and 22” x 60” Individual Motor-Driven Grinder or Mixer with Type R.N. 
Herringbone Gear Drive. 


We are specializing in manufacturing Individual Motor-Driven Mills, Warm- 
ers, Crackers, Refiners and Washers. They are made with gigs so parts are 
interchangeable, and are made in quantities. Heavy frames with Steel Gibs in 
the top. The bedplate is very heavy and contains Mill Drive and Motor. 


DRIVE 


We do not use a separate herringbone gear drive, as the gear drive is 
built in the machine. We wish to call your attention to the low speed 
Jack Shaft with high torque being at the lowest point in the bedplate, 
which overcomes vibration and increases efficiency. This shaft has 
three (3) ring oiling bearings, babbitted and of the Removable Sleeve 
Type. The Herringbone Gears are enclosed in a cast iron oil tight 
case. At the end of the pinion shaft is one of our Hand Reset Brakes 
for safety. Safety Guarding is Solid Metal Guards over stuffing 
boxes, connecting gears, master gear and pinion. 


Stopping Mechanism:—Stopping Mill in 10” Roll Travel 
In Stock for Prompt Shipment 


MILLS AND WARMERS 


6” x 16” with 5 H.P. Motor, 900 R.P.M. 
1a" x 30” oe 25 “ “e 900 “ee 
16° x 42” “ ‘Go “ . 720 “* 
18” x 50” “ 75 or 100 H.P. Motor, 720 R.P.M. 
20 & 22x60” with 125 or 150 H.P. Motor, 720 R.P.M. 


WILLIAM R. THROPP SON’S CO. 


Trenton New Jersey, U. S. A. 


























Biggs Is a 


Source of 


Ohio. 


Supply on is ideal 


Water supply line furnished and installed by Biggs 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Riggs electrically welded or riveted stecl pipe 
as a permanent and reliable water conduit. 
All sises, 30" diameter and larger. 


more than Vuleanizing and 
Devuleanizing Kquipment 


Biggs does turn out the widest range 
of equipment for the rubber and 
other process industries, as is sug- 
gested by the seven illustrations to 
the right. A strategic location in the 
Rubber Citv has nominated Biggs as 
the “first thought” for consultation— 
for the intelligent interpretation of 


Biggs maintains a skilled erecting organization 
which handles large smoke stacks and breech- 
ings anywhere in the United States and Canada. 


specifications — for dependable, eco- 
nomic service on all problems that 
have successively arisen since the in- 
ception of the industry. 


But that is not all. Biggs handles 

in its entirety much work of less fre- 

quent, but important consequence to 
vou. The Goodyear water supply 
line (above) is one such case. The 
steel stacks pictured below form 
another. Biggs’ service covers 
every sort of product that can be 
fabricated of steel plate, welded 
or riveted, up to 114” thickness. 
And every job produced by Bigg: 
is an expression of the same thor- 
ough artisanry, exhaustive experi- 
ence, and complete facilities that 
have made Biggs equipment the 
acknowledged standard through- 
out the world of rubber. 


“BUILT BY BIGGS” 
Riveted or Welded 


Vuleanizers: Horizontal and Vertical; Single Shell 
sad Jacketed; with Quick-Opening or Bolted Type 
oors. 


Devuleanizers : Standard Horizontal Rotary type; 
Stationary, Vertical, and Horizontal with Agitators. 


Special Welded Process Retorts, Tanks, etc., of 
every description. 


Steel Stacks, Breechings, Miscellaneous Plate Work. 
THE BIGGs 


BoILER WorRKS COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Here are several 10 ft. diameter by 185 ft. 


stacks going up. 


New York Detroit Chicago 
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BIGGS 


Battery of Biggs 
Inner Tube Vulcanizers 


4 { f 3 = 
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Welded Vertical 
High Pressure Devulcanizers 


Biggs Horizontal Vulcanizers 
for Druggist Sundries Field 


Biggs 10-ft. Diameter Vulcanizer 
with Quick-Opening Door 


Special Spherical Rotary 
Devulcanizer 


Jacketed Vulcanizer 
without Stay Bolts 


; Standard Jacketed 
Rotary Devulcanizer 


The illustrations above are 

among those shown in our 

folder, “Biggs Special Proc- 

ess Retorts.” May we send 
you a copy? 


VULCANIZERS 4736 


The cure ‘or your troubles 


€5T 1887 e 


Trade Marke Registered 

















